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IN the middle of January 1912 Asquith went for three weeks to 
Sicily, travelling via Toulon and Naples in company with 1\11'. Edwin 
:Montagu. His letters show him in good spirits, taking a keen interest 
in the voyage down the l\Iediterranean past Corsica, Elba, Caprera, 
and :M:onte Christo, and learning piquet ("quite a useful resource 
for two people and a difficult gallle "). "I wish you were here," 
he wrote to his wife. " You .would find some of the necessary 
horrors of sea-travel--early morning noises, bad smells, etc., but a 
cool clear air and for the most part bright sun: above all, the sense 
of being away from both the small and large worries of life. I read 
the Italian grammar and Tante,l which just fails, but is not far from 
being very good." Palermo delighted hiIn, and he finds it "in 
situation quite as well off as Naples." The Sicilians he pronounces 
to be "a semi-barbarous race who drive about in gaily painted 
carts, and live like Irish peasants with pigs, hens, etc., under the 
same roof. . . . The roads are in a shocking state and would have 
made short work of the Rolls Royce. 'Ve drive about in hardy 
local motors ",hich jump and skid among the ruts and furrows." 
He was back in Downing Street by the beginning of February, 
and facing up to the ne
t great wave which had now to be breasted. 
All through the autumn and winter of HHl-12 the Cabinet had 
I been at work on the Bill which was to be the final attempt of the 
1 A recently published novel. 
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14 
1912 Parliament of the United Kingdom to settle the Irish question on 
Age 69-60 the lines laid down by:Mr. Gladstone in 1886. For twenty-six years 
Home Rule for Ireland had been part of the avowed policy of the 
Liberal Party, and a Liberal Government came now for t
e third 
time, proposing a Bill to Parliament. But 
here 
as a dIfference 
between the third time and either of the prevIous times. No longer 
could the Unionist Party rely on the House of Lords to block the 
way, if their opposition in the Commons should be overborne. There 
WaB now every probability that a Home Rule Bill would pass 
the Commons and after the interval of two years become law. This 
from the beginning gave a new edge to the controversy, and led 
the more implacable opponents of Home Rule to seek a substitute 
for the House of Lords as a means of frustrating the policy. 
Asquith knew the Irish controversy by heart. He had lived with 
it all through his political life, and sat in Cabinet with Mr. Glad- 
stone when he made his last effort in 1893. The Bill of 1912 followed 
the Gladstonian line of transferring purely Irish matters to the Irish 
Parliament, while reserving to the Imperial Parliament all questions 
touching the Crown, the making of peace or war, treaties and foreign 
relations, new Customs duties, and certain other services either 
temporarily or permanently. For the first six years the Royal Irish 
Constabulary was to remain under the Imperial Government, and 
the Irish Parliament was debarred from establishing or endowing 
any religion or imposing religious disabilities of any kind. The 
Common Treasury still remained, and though the Irish Parliament 
might raise new Irish taxes, it could not add more than 10 per cent 
to the income tax, death duties, or customs duties (except on beer 
and spirits) imposed by the Imperial Parliament. An elaborate 
financial arrangement was part of the Bill, and it was proposed to 
settle the vexed question of Irish representation in the Imperial 
Parliament by reducing the number of Irish members to forty-two, 
and leaving them at liberty to speak or vote on all subjects. This 
BilJ wa
 not an extreme one; on the contrary, the main question 
about It, as an administrative measure, was whether after the 
numerous concessions to Unionist sentiment made in the origmal 
proposal and afterwards in Committee, it would have been a workable 
measure. 
Asquith .was aw
re from the beginning that Ulster would be his 
mos
 formidahle difficulty, and during February 1912 the Cabinet 
anxIOusly debated whether Ulster or those counties in which Protes- 
tan
 were in a clear majority should be given an O p tion to contract 
out ill th Bill . d 
e as mtro ueed, or whether this should be reserved as 
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a concession for a later stage. :l\1inisters decided that the Bill as 
introduced should apply to all Ireland, but that the Irish leaders 
should be warned that "the Government held themselves free to 
make changes, if it became clear that special treatment must be 
provided for the Ulster Counties, and that in this case the Govern- 
ment will be ready to recognise the necessity either by amendment 
or by not pressing it (the Bill) on under the provision of the Parlia- 
ment Act."l These are Asquith's own words (February 1912), but 
he was strong on the point that the Government policy-the policy 
which the Government preferred and recommended-should be a 
policy for all Ireland. This, in his view, was the ideal to be aimed 
at, and, though circumstances nlight require it to be modified or 
compromised, the Government should not start by admitting it to 
be impossible. 
It may be said in the light of after events that this decision was 
a mistake, but at the 1110ment there were great difficulties in doing 
anything else. There were Nationalist and Catholic majorities in 
a considerable part of Ulster, and taking the Province as a whole, 
its representation was equally divided between Unionists and 
Nationalists. It was certain that the exclusion of Ulster would be 
deeply resented by the Nationalists, and extremely doubtful whether 
it would propitiate either Ulster or the Unionist Party. For both 
had declared themselves unalterably opposed to Home Rule for 
any part of Ireland, and with or without the exclusion of Ulster; 
and many said openly that, if it had to be, they preferred that it 
should be for a United Ireland in which the Southern Unionists 
would not be left isolated and in a helpless minority. Asquith's view 
was that the solution would be found in the characteristic British 
way of compromise after debate and argulnent. In this undoubtedly 
he failed to reckon with the Irish temperament, whether in the north 
or in the south, which regarded settlements of the British type as 
either surrenders or betrayals; but up to this time the very idea of 
organised resistance to an Act of Parliament had seemed to the 
great mass of people too remote to be seriously considered. Lord 
Randolph Churchill had said many years earlier that" Ulster would 
fight and Ulster would be right," and Ùrangemen had beaten their 
war-drums at their annual festivals, but no sober-minded Englishman 
had supposed that, when it came to the point, they would arm and 
drill to resist the will of l'arliament, and still less that in so doing they 
would be supported and encouraged by one of the great British 
parties. It was these two things combined which determined the 
1 Cabinet Letter to the King, 6th February, 1912. 
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equel, and much of the exasppratcd feeli
1g between Brit
sh parties 
Age 69-60 
 hich had remained over from t.he conflIcts of the prevIOus years 
no
 found its vent in the Iri:sh struggle. 


IT 
The Home Rule Bill of 1912-the Home Rule Act of 1914-is 
one of the might-have-beens of British history, and it would be 
useless to d\\ ell on tho details of its passage through Parliament. 
Asquith introduced it on ] lth April, and described it as " only the 
first step in a larger and more comprehensive policy " which would 
eventually give the other component parts of the United Kingdom 
the same freedom to deal with their local affairs, and thus release the 
Imperial Par1iament to fulfil its duties to the whole country and to 
the Empire. Speaking of the existing Parliamentary conditions he 
said: 
"I do not exaggerate when I say that if you were to sit continuously 
during the whole twelve months of the year, and worked through them 
with unremitting ardour and assiduity, you would find at the end not 
only that there were still large arrears of legislation which you had not 
even attempted to overtake, not only enormous sums raised by taxation 
whose appropriation had never been discussed, but that there were vast 
areas of the Empire-I do not speak of the self-governing Dominions- 
for which we are still directly responsible as trustees, to whose concerns 
we had not been able to afford so much as one single night, . . . What 
we are doing now we should do with the distinct and direct purpose of 
these further and fuller applications of the principle, . . . Home Rule, 
in this larger sense, in my opinion, rests upon the necessities, is demanded 
by the responsibilities, and is indeed due to the honour of the Imperial 
Parliament. " 


The speech was an exposition in his most lucid and methodical 
manner of the principal contents of the Bill, and wound up with 
a passage which the veterans thought fit to compare with l\Ir. 
Gladstone's great perorations on the same theme: 
"\Ve put this Bill forward as the responsible advisers of the Crown as 
the embodiment of our own honest and deliberate judgment, \Vhat is 
your al
e
nati,:e 1. AIe you satisfied with the present system 1 \Vere 
you satisfied with It two years ago 1 What do you propose to put in its 
place 
 Have you any answer to the demand of Ireland beyond the 
naked ve
o of an irreconcilable minority and the promise of a freer and 
more COpIOUS outflow to Ireland of Imperial doles 1 There arc at this 
momc-nt ,he tween twenty and thirty self-governing Legislatures under 
the alle
I,ance of the Crown, They have solvcd, under every diversity 
of condItIOns, economic, racial and religious, the problem of reconciling 
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local autonomy with Imperial unity. Are we going to break up the 1912 
Empire by adding one more 1 The claim comes this time, not from Age 69-60 
remote outlying quarters, but from a people close to our own doors, 
associated with us by every tie of kindred, of interest, of social and 
industrial intercourse, who have borne and are bearing their share, and 
a noble share it has been, in the building up and the holding together 
of the greatest Empire in history. That claim falls no longer on deaf ears. 
There has becn reserved for this Parliament, this House of Commons, 
the double honour of reconciling Ireland and emancipating itself." 
(House of Commons, 11th April, 1912.) 
Nationalist Ireland accepted the Bill at once as a great act of 
reconciliation. 
Ir. Redmond said : 
" We on these benches stand precisely where Parnell stood. 'Ve want 
peace with this country, and we deny that we are separatists, We say 
we are willing, as Parnell was willing, to accept a subordinate Parliament 
created by statute of this Imperial Legislature as a final settlement 
of Ireland's claim. . . . 
If I may say so reverently, I personally thank God that I have lived 
to see this day. I believe this Bill will pass into law. I believe it will 
result in the greater unity and strength of the Empire. I believe it will 
put an end once and for all to the wretched ill-will and suspicion and 
disaffection that have existed in Ireland and to the misunderstanding 
and suspicion that have existed between this country and Ireland. 
I believe it will have the effect of turning Ireland in time-it will ta.ke 
time-into a happy and prosperous country, with a united, loyal, and 
contented people." (House of Commons, lIth April, 1912,) 
A few days later (23rd April) the National Convention nlet in 
Dublin, and the 8,000 delegates passed tho following resolution, 
proposed by 
Ir. John Redmond and seconded by the Lord :Mayor 
of Cork by acclamation: 
"That we welcome the Government of Ireland Bill as an honest and 
generous attempt to settle the long and disastrous quarrel between the 
British and Irish nations; and this National Convention of the Irish 
people decides to accept the Bill in the spirit in which it is offered; and 
we hereby declare our solemn conviction that the passage of this Bill 
into law will bind the people of Ireland to the people of Great Britain 
by a union infinitely closer than that which now exists, and by so doing 
add immeasurably to the strength of the Empire." 
Thus in April 1912 the way seemed to be prepared for the final 
acceptance by Irish Nationalists of a subordinate Parliament with 
definite rcf'ervations and qualifications as the settlement of the 
" long and disastrous quarrel between the British and Irish nations. JJ 
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1912 Asquith had a brief breathing space towards the end of !\Iay, 
Age 59-60 when he went with l\Ir. Churchill in the Admiralty yacht Enchantress 
on a visit to l\lalta. This time they stopped at Elba, and drove 
inland to see the villa where Napoleon lived before he escaped for 
the last Hundred Days in France. At Malta the time was largely 
occupied in "conclaves and conferences" on strategical questions, 
Kitchener having arrived specially from Egypt to take part in them. 
" I had a long and interesting tête-à-tête with Kitchener," he writes 
to his wife. "He is the only soldier with brains since 'Volseley." 
The sirocco, that" hateful south wind laden with damp heat," blew 
incessantly over the island, but the sun shone and he was delighted 
with the beautiful country villa in which the Governor resided. 
He returned to strenuous days in Parliament. The Home Rule 
Bill was fought at every stage in its passage through the House of 
Commons, and it was not until 16th January in the following year 
(1913) that it obtained a third reading (l\Iajority 109, 467 to 358). 
A fortnight later (30th January) it met its expected fate in the 
House of Lords and was rejected on second reading after four days' 
debate (Majority 257, 326 to 69). All through the autumn and 
winter, the temperature had been rising both in Parliament and 
the country. On 13th November in the House of Commons there 
was a violent scene in which l\Iinisters were assailed with cries of 
" traitor" from the opposite benches, and a prominent member of 
the Opposition threw the Speaker's copy of the Standing Orders at 
the head of l\Ir. 'Vinston Churchill. l\lore ominous still, the leader 
of the Opposition said the next day at a Unionist demonstration 
at the Albert Hall that" he had not tried to interfere with these 
proceedings on the part of his colleagues, and would never in similar 
circumstances think it his duty to do so " (14th November, 1912). 
It was not, however, at Westminster but in Ireland that the 
most serious business was on foot. At the end of September 1911 
the Ulster Unionist Council1 had announced its intention to frame 
a constitution and set up a "Provisional Government" for the 
Province of Ulster as soon as a Home Rule Bill came into operation, 
and when :Mr. Churchill went to Belfast in the following February 
to explain the Government policy, the Unionist organisers announced 
their intention of preventing hin1, "by force if necessary," from 
speaking in the hall which had been engaged for his meeting, and he 
1 Conference of Delegates of Ulster Unionist Council. Unionist Clubs of Ireland, 
etc. Belfast, 25th September, 1911. 
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was only able to speak, under military protection, in a n1arquee 
erected on a football ground. A defiant reply to l\Ir. Churchill came 
from Sir Edward Carson and :l\Ir. Bonar Law at a counter demon- 
stration in Belfast six weeks later (9th April), which !\Ir. Bonar Law 
described in his speech on the first reading of the Home Rule Bill 
in the House of Commons as " the expression of the soul of a people 
who were ready in what they believed to be the cause of justice 
and liberty to lay down their lives." From this time onwards civil 
war was openly threatened both by Ulstermen and by Unionist 
leaders and speakers in England. In July 1912 Asquith visited 
Dublin, where he received a great ovation. A suffragette threw a 
scythe into the open barouche in which 
irs. Asquith was riding 
with her husband and 
rr. Redmond in a torchlight procession from 
the station, and cut l\ir. Redmond on the ear, but he bore his wound 
with fortitude, and the Irish enthusiasm was undiminished. In his 
subsequent speech Asquith took serious notice of :Mr. Bonar Law's 
threat, but expressed his entire disbelief in its being put into 
practice : 
"What I should like to know, who am also responsible as the leader, 
or one of the leaders, of a great political party, if I came here to Dublin 
to-night and, speaking to the people of Dublin, and not the people of 
Dublin only, because I am addressing a great many more here-\Vhat 
would be said of me if I were to come and say to you 'Since Ulster is 
opposed to Home Rule and Parliament' (and this might have been said 
a year ago "\\hen the House of Lords still retained its powers) , is likely 
to give effect to the wishes of Ulster-in other words that four-fifths or 
three-fourths, the vast majority of Irish people, are to have their secular 
aspirations and wishes not only delayed but indefinitely frustrated and 
defeated because of the opposition of a minority-Gentlemen, are you 
going to stand it 
' Suppose I had talked at length about Pym and 
Hampden and the heroes of the American 'Var of Independence, and of the 
great men in history who have fought for freedom and conquered their 
oppressors I Suppose I had come and made such a speech as that, 
practically inciting a majority of the people of Ireland to resist what we 
think would have been the unjust position of the Imperial Parliament, 
what would have been said of me 1 So long as we have Constitutional 
government, a power of convincing public opinion, and a free democratic 
suffrage, so long as the people can be convinced, and show, as in this 
case of Home Rule, that they are amenable to argument, and have a 
sense of justice, and are not going, however strong their prejudices or 
their indifference, to withstand the appeal of reason and freedom, so long 
as that is so, I find it very difficult to find any justification whatever for 
incitement to rebellion and civil war, and certainly no justification 
could be more flimsy or trivial than that urged in the case we are now 
considering. I am not, however, in the least embarrassed when asked, 
as I constantly am, , 'Vhat are you going to do in the event of civil war 
 ' 
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1912 I tell you quite frankly I do not believe in the prospect of a civil war. 
Age 59-60 :Minorities have their rights; they have not only their rights, but their 
susceptibilities, which ought to be considered and provided for. But to 
say that a minority, before any actual wrong has been or can be done to 
them, are, in defiance of the terms of the Act of Parliament and of the 
supreme authority of the Imperial Parliament, upon a suspicion or 
apprehension that they may peradventure at some future date be 
injured-to say that a minority is entitled on such grounds as that to 
thwart and defeat the Constitutional demand of a vast majority of their 
fellow -countrymen and to frustrate a great international settlement, 
is a proposition which, in my opinion, does not and never will commend 
itself to the conscience or to the judgment of the British people." (Dublin, 
19th July.) 


A week later Asquith was answered at a great Unionist demon- 
stration at Blenheim (28th July), when Mr. Bonar Law said: "I 
can imagine no length of resistance to which Ulster will go in which 
I shall not be ready to support them." Fortified with this support, 
the Ulster Unionists now proceeded to the mass meetings which 
culminated (28th September) in the signing of the" Covenant" 
which pledged those who signed it to "use all means which lllay 
be found necessary to defeat the present conspiracy to set up a 
Home Rule Parliament in Ireland." Sir Edward Carson, who was 
the first to sign, and who now became the leader of the Ulster move- 
ment, had said a few "Weeks earlier that he intended, when he went 
over to Ireland, to "break every law that is possible,"l and Mr. 
F. E, SnlÌth, who accompanied hiIn, had announced that he would not 
shrink from the consequences "of his convictions, not though the 
whole fabric of the Commonwealth be convulsed."2 Unionist news- 
papers claimed that the Covenant was signed by half a million male 
persons over sixteen, but it was pointed out that the entire male 
population of sixteen and over in the Province was only 574,000, 
and that of these at most only 328,000 were Protestants, if in that 
category was included every man or boy who was not a Catholic. 
In the meantime there had been serious trouble in Belfast, and 
Mr. Birrell, the Chief Secretary, reported to the House that" out- 
rages of a terrible character had been committed, and men who had 
been driven from the yards in an exhausted and even dying condition 
were attacked again. The result was that 2,000 Catholics and 500 
Protestants had been compelled to leave the yards, not from lack 
of courage, but upon the friendly advice of their fellow-workmen 
who assured them that their lives would not be safe if they remained." 


1 Speech at Criterion Restaurant, 24th June. 1912. 
II Belfast. 8th July, 1912. 
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TIut Belfast had always been notorious for anti-Catholic rioting, 
and the Nationalists whOln Asquith consulted were convinced that 
if the Government showed no Rigns of weakening in its policy, these 
troubles would subside and the inevitable be accepted. :l\Ir. Red- 
mond was apparently unaware that as a result of this violence in 
the north, there was rising up behind him in the south a movement 
of extremists who thoroughly approved the Ulster n1ethod of defying 
a Briti8h Parliament and were beginning to contrast it with the 
meek acceptance of a subordinate Parliament by their own Parlia- 
mentary party. It was impossible that one side should appeal to 
force without evoking a physical force party on the other side, and 
when Ulster ,vent on to proclaim a Provisional Government, and 
to ann and drill and import munitions for a force intended to resist 
llome Rule, South Ireland responded with a Provisional Committee 
in which Sinn Fein joined up with the Irish Republican Brother- 
hood and the Gaelic Associations to raise and arm " National 
Volunteers," with the double purpose of getting even w:ith Ulster 
and exacting much l110re than Home Rule from the Imperial 
Governlncnt. 
Settlement by compromise was now immensely more difficult 
since the one party threatened rebellion against the existing Bill, 
and the other party was beginning to demand sonlCthing more than 
that Bill. 


1912 
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IV 
So it continued all through 1913. Englishmen looked on amazed 
at the spectacle of Sir Edward Carson, a pillar of Briti8h Law, 
solemnly accepting office as head of a Provisional Govenunent which 
waR preparing to levy war on Parliament, and reviewing his forces 
with another distinguished lawyer, :1\11'. F. E. Smith, acting as aide- 
de-camp and galloper. To large numbers of the English, Ireland 
had always been an inscrutable enigma, and opinion was divided as 
to whether these performances were tragedy or opera bouffe. ...\ 
good deal of the latter compounded with dangerous possibilities of 
the former was Asquith's judgment at this time, but he remained 
of opinion that not to treat it tragically was the bC'st way of averting 
a tragic conclusion, He was, moreover, warned both by the Irish 
Nationalists and by his own independent advisers in Ireland that 
legal proceedings would certainly be abortive o\\il1g to the impos- 
sibility of getting juries to convict, and that to start them lllight 
easily join up North and South in a common resentmcnt of British 
intervention in what \Va::; supposed to Le an Irish quarrel. In spite 
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1912 of all appearances Irish Nationalists were still convinced that they 
Age 59-60 understood their fellow-countrymen in Ulster a great deal better 
than Englishmen understood either of them, and declared their 
belief that if the Government would stand firm to their policy, and 
otherwise refrain from interference, they would find a way out of 
these troubles. 
I "Was not of that opinion, and both at the time and in a book 
published eleven years later criticised the inaction of the Govern- 
ment with some severity. Asquith himself has replied to this 
criticism in a passage l which must be reproduced here: 
"The question arises whether the Government were right in not 
at once putting the Criminal Law in motion against Sir Edward Carson 
and his associates. Mr, Spender, whose judgment is entitled to great 
respect, has recently placed on record his considered opinion that we 
were wrong. 2 
'The question (he writes) whether the Government could sustain its 
authority. . . should, I think, have been tested at the moment of 
challenge, for the granting of impunity to a prolonged threat of armed 
resistance and open preparation for it is deeply demoralising.' Of the 
truth of this last proposition there can be no doubt. Nor can there be 
much question that a case could have been made out-Sir Edward 
Carson himself never denied it-for bringing the proceedings in Ireland 
within the scope of the Criminal Law. The speeches, and the action 
taken upon them, were no longer-to quote language which I had used 
of Mr, Balfour twenty years before-' the conditional incitements of an 
academic anarchist.' As a rule, when people take to vapouring on the 
platform about the necessity of flouting Parliament, and resorting to 
'direct action,' most sensible statesmen in these days would agree that 
they are best left alone. But here there was more than violent rhetoric; 
there was abundant evidence of preparation being made for organised 
and forcible resistance to the law. Indeed, in the autumn of 1913, a 
'Provisional Government' was actually formed in Belfast, and the 
'Ulster Volunteer Force,' with an old Anglo-Indian General who had 
been appointed' Commander-in-Chief' at its head, was' reviewed' in 
the presence of Sir Edward Carson, who delivered to them an animated 
and stimulating address. 
. It had even been hinted that the British Army could not be relied on 
l!l the emergency of Civil War, and not only responsible British Unionists 
hke Lord Selborne and Lord Derby, but Sir Edward Carson himself, felt 
bound to repudiate the suggestion, Speaking at Manchester (3rd Decem- 
ber, 1913) he. used this language: 'They tell us sometimes we are trying 
to tamper wIth the Army. It is a foul lie, . . . I have said before and 
say n?w that it would be a bad day for the country if the Army, under 
any Clrc
mstance8, were to refuse to obey the lawful orders of those who 
are put In command over them. Of course they must. But it is for that 
1 Fifty Year8 of Parliament, II, Chap. V., pp. 139-142. 
I 7'he Public Life, I. p. 111. 
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very reason that statesmen and politicians ought to look ahead. It is 1912 
for that very reason that statesmen and politicians ought to know to Age 69-60 
what their acts lead.' 
This was Bound doctrine, but undoubtedly during this campaign 
the seed had already been sown which germinated in the Curragh incident 
of the following year. 
If, in vicw of all this, the Government abstained from criminal pro- 
ceedings, it was neither from timidity nor from dilatoriness. Their 
adverse judgment, which, so far as I remember, was quite unanimous 
and never wavered, was based upon grounds of high policy, and I have 
never doubted that the course actually pursued, though it lent itself to 
every kind of cavil, was the wisest that could in the circumstances have 
been taken. 
In the first place, it is never wise to set on foot the machinery of a 
State prosecution, if its failure to secure a conviction is a foregone con- 
clusion. It would not have been at all difficult to draw up an indictment, 
or a series of alternative indictments, in respect of what had been said 
and done in Ireland. The charge or charges could have been framed so 
as to be technically water-tight, and they could have been proved up to 
the hilt by clear, and indeed, uncontroverted evidence. But the guilt 
or innocence of the accused would have ultimately had to be determined 
by a Jury, and, as the days of jury-packing were happily over, it was 
a
 certain as any of the sequences of nature that no Irish Jury would 
convict. The utmost that could be hoped for was a disagreement; an 
abortive result, which would have done nothing to vindicate the authority 
of the law. 
This was in itself a. fatal objection to the institution of criminal pro- 
ceedings, even if it had not been reinforced by other grave considerations. 
\Ve were working, through all these eventful years, in close co-operation 
and substantial harmony with the Leaders of the Nationalist Party. 
There was not, as yet, the faintest indication that they had lost their 
hold on the allegiance of the vast majority of their fellow-countrymen. 
I myself went to Dublin (18th July, 1912)-thefirstBritish Prime Minister 
to vi::lÍt Ireland)-and I had abundant evidence not only of the unbroken 
enthusiasm of the people for Home Rule, but of their unabated confidence 
in Mr. Redmond and his colleagues, of whom the most influential at that 
time were Mr. Dillon and ::\1r. Devlin. They were, throughout, insistent 
in deprecating resort to criminal proceedings against the Carsonites, on 
the ground that such a step could do no good, and that it would in- 
evitably secure for the victims an invaluable and much-coveted place 
in the annals of Irish martyrology. 
There was a further argument which carried even greater weight. 
It was obviously of capital importance that, if it were possible, the birth 
of the new State should be under the star of Peace. Nothing, therefore, 
was more remote from our hopes or intentions than to take any step 
that was not absolutely forced upon us in the' Coercion' of the Ulster 
minority. \Ve could give no countenance to any claim on their part, 
moral or constitutional, to defeat or frustrate the aspirations, endorsed 
by the Imperial Parliament, of the vast majority of Irish people. But 
"e appealed to them again and again in the course of the debates to 
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1912 formulate some plan which would meet their special case, without deny- 
Age 59-60 ing or delaying the claim of the majority.1 For the moment, it is enough 
to say that any overtures in that direction, either upon the one side or 
the other, would have been hopeless from the first in the atmosphere 
which would have been created either by a successful or an unsuccessful 
resort to the Criminal Law." 


1 For confirmation of this, see my speech in the House of Commons on the 
question that Clause 1 stand part of the Dill (3rd July, 1912); and Lord Crewe's 
in the House of Lords on the second reading (27th January, 1913). 
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THE ULSTER CHALLENGE 


The position of the King-The advice of the Elder Statesmen-Asquith's memo- 
randum-The King as brillge-builùer-Conversations at Bllimoral-Lord 
Crewe's report-Meeting between ARquith and Mr. Bonar Law-Interviews 
with )[r. John Hedmond amI Sir Edward C'arson-A proposed settIement- 
:Mr. Redmond's reluctant consent-Rejection by Unionist Leaders. J. A. S. 


IN judging of what followed it is necessary to bear in mind Asquith's 
Rtatement pub1ished in the last chapter. For the reasons given in 
it the Government \\ere unanimous against starting legal pro- 
ceedings against Sir Edward Carson and the Ulster leaders, which 
they believed would be abortive, and from the summer of 1913 
onwards they looked for a solution to the isolation and settlement 
of the Ulster question through negotiation with the Opposition 
leaders. To this Asquith now set himself with his usual pertinacity. 
Tho difficulties "ere great. Both parties were on high horses 
from which descent looked ignoble, and the Ulster threats were of 
a kind which made concession specially difficult on the part of the 
GovernnlCnt. The Nationalists were for the Bill and the whole 
Bill; the Unionists were still vehement that they wanted no Bill 
at all, and would make no accommodation for the sake of Ulster 
which would throw the Southern Unionists to the :t\ationalist 
wolves. To no one was the situation more anxious and distressing 
than to the King, who saw himself for the second time in his brief 
reign becoming the centre of a raging political quarrel, and almost 
certain to be drawn in, if it should spread to the army. He was 
being appealed to by hundreds of correspondents and advi
ers 
behind the scene to do something to save the situation, and most 
of tho cIder statesmen were now contributing their opinions about 
the possible action of the Crov.n within the limits of the Constitution. 
All strove to Lc impartial, but, as the records show, thcir views of 
what the Crown Blight do were generally in accord with "\\hat they 
wi
hed it to do, Lord Lansdowne wa
 strong on the theory that since 
the Parliament Act had destroyed the power hitherto inherent in the 
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House of Lords to kill a Bill and com pel an dection, that power now 
belonged to the Crow'll alone. He was convinced that the King would 
be acting constitutionally in either forcing a dissolution or requiring 
a referendum on the Home Rille Bill, and made light of the trouble 
threatened in South Ireland if it should be rejected. The proposed 
contracting out for Ulster he declared to be "absurd and im- 
practicable. " 
1\11'. Balfour made a characteristic distinction between two cases: 
(I) in which the King was opposed to his :Ministers, and (2) in which 
though impartial or even agreeing with his 1\Iinisters he yet thought 
that the country should be consulted. In the second case he would 
be on safe ground, if he insisted on an election; in the first not. 
The Home Rule Bill could, he and others thought, be brought under 
the second category, and if the King addressed a letter to his 
subjects explaining the ground on which he took action and his 
readiness to abide by the result, he would, it was suggested, suffer 
no damage, whatever that result might be. 
Mr. Bonar Law had no doubt that the King had the right to 
dismiss his present :l\Iinisters and appoint others, who would accept 
the responsibility of advising him differently, and that acting on 
the advice of these new :Ministers he could dissolve Parliament, so 
that the wishes of his people could be clearly ascertained. But he 
said frankly that whatever course he took, the King could not 
avoid personal responsibility and the risks attaching to it. It was 
an open question, he thought, whether greater permanent harm 
would be done to the monarchy by an attack from the extreme 
supporters of the Government or by the bitter and lasting resent- 
ment of the people of Ulster and those who sympathised with 
them. Mr. Bonar Law drew a dark picture of what would happen 
if the Government attempted to use the army in Ireland before 
they had behind them the moral force which could be secured by 
the support of the electors. He warned the King that the leaders 
of the Unionist Party had pledged themselves to give every possible 
support to Ulster, and he doubted if, in that case, the army would 
obey the orders of the Government. If the election went against 
them the Unionist Party would not support or encourage the 
resistance of Ulster; if it went in their favour, they would at once 
bring in a Bill to reduce the number of Irish Inembers in the Imperial 
Parliament to about one half of what it was at that time, and 
then, he said, " we shall hear no more of Home Rule." 
Lord Rosebery thought that declining the Royal assent to the 
Home Rule Bill would be unconstitutional and a coup d'état. The 
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King, he said, incurred no personal responsibility in assenting to 
a Bill passed by Parliament. He advised that the King should urge 
a Conference to procure a settlement "which would not indeed 
satisfy Ulster, for that would be impossible, but which would 
satisfy the conscience both of Ulster and Great Britain." Should 
that fail, the King should send the Government a minute explaining 
his position and its difficulties and demand a fOfIllal reply in a 
written document. 
Asquith was quite clear that, however it might be wrapped up, 
either the refusal of the Royal assent to the Home Rule Bill or 
the dismissal of :Ministers, would be as dangerous to the Crown as 
the rejection of the Budget had been to the House of Lords. It 
was precisely the claim of the Peers to possess the right of dissolving 
Parliament which had been rejected in December 1910, and nothing 
in his opinion could be more undesirable than that the same claim 

hould now be made by the Cruwn and put to the test at another 
election. The Peers too had endeavoured to explain that they took 
action only that the wishes of the country might be ascertained, 
but this had not availed to save them frOln the consequences. If 
the Crown should succeed to the powers which had been taken from 
the House of Lords, it would be called upon to intervene, not in one 
case only, but in all cases in which party strife ran to extremes. 
There were already counsellors who urged that the \Yelsh Disestab- 
lishment Bill should be joined with the Home Rule Bill as a proper 
object for the refusal of the Royal assent. Asquith pointed out 
that if the King acted on the prompting of a Conservative Opposition 
in a Liberal Parliament, a Liberal and Radical Opposition would 
certainly expect him to take similar action in a Conservative Parlia- 
lllCnt, and his impartiality be brought into question, if he refused. 
Looking down this vista, Asquith saw nothing but troublo and 
danger for the Sovereign, supposing democratic institutions to have 
any permanence in the country. An elective President nlÏght 
exercise a political veto, but not a Constitutional Sovereign. 
The argument went on all though the winter of 1913 and the first 
six months of 1914. All this time eminent and well-meaning coun- 
sellors continued to pour in their advice upon the King, and some 
went to the length of drafting proclamations in which he was 
supposed to appeal to his people to support hhn in taking ex- 
ceptional action to save them from Civil" are Referendum, dis- 
missal of :Ministers, refusal of the Royal assent, delay of the Royal 
assent, so that an election might take place hetween the pas
ing of 
the Bill and its becoming law-all these and sundry other specifics 
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found advocates among those who thought anything preferable to 
the passing of the Bill. In March the daring suggestion was made 
that the Peers should reject the Army Annual Bill, which would 
indeed have deprived the Government of the use of the Army in 
Ireland, but by the same stroke have disbanded all the forces of the 
Crown all over the Empire. Asquith was warned that this project 
was being seriously considered by certain of the Unionist leaders, 
but was able to bring influences to bear which caused it to be still- 
born. 
The King listened patiently to many voices, and nothing could be 
farther from the truth than the story repeated in after days that he 
lost his self-control and threatened to abdicate. He remained cool 
and wise through it all, and was neither to be persuaded that he had 
no responsibility nor rushed into precipitate action. On any con- 
struction whatever of his constitutional position he held his respon- 
sibility to be great and unescapable; and he sometimes reminded 
his l\1inisters that whereas the Government would in due course 
disappear, he would remain and his action be remembered. Month 
after month he persisted in his efforts to induce the irreconcilables 
to see reason, begging each in turn to moderate their language, and 
to nlake more generous allowance for each other's difficulties. If 
in the end the controversy was narrowed down to the question 
of the area to be excluded and the conditions of its exclusion, it 
was largely by his efforts. Asquith never for one moment made 
light of the King's responsibility, but to those who said that the 
King must not be associated with Civil War, he replied that it was 
of equal Ünportance that he should not be associated with rebellion. 
Patience and again patience was his counsel-patience and un- 
remitting effort to bridge what remained of the gap, or to make it 
so small that recourse to civil war for the drawing of the Ulster 
boundary or the difference between an option to stay out and an 
option to come in would be a manifest absurdity. 
Apart from the constitutional objection to a forcible dissolution 
of Parliament or other exceptional action by the Crown Asquith 
saw no prospect of settlement and pacification in any of the ways 
suggested. The utmost that the Unionist leaders could be induced 
to say in proposing an election was that if it went against them, they 
would cease to countenance and support the forcible resistance of 
Ulster. 
rhey could give no guarantee that Ulster would submit; 
and Ulster, when appealed to, stubbornly maintained that its 
relation to the Grown was a contract which could not be varied 
except with its consent l which in no way depended on the fiat of 
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the el('ctorate. It was e,tremely improbable in Asquith's opinion 
that this 8ituation would he eased, or the conscientious ohjections 
of British sympathiseI'S be removed by a heated election, and not 
at all unlikely that fresh passions would be aroused. As to the 
Unionist estimate of the consequences of the rejection of the Home 
Uulo Bill-Lord Lansdowne's belief that it would cause no serious 
trouble in South Ireland, l\lr. Bonar Law's idea that if the number 
of Irish members were reduced by half in the Imperial Parliament, 
no more would be heard of Home Rule-Asquith thought them 
all dangerous illusions, as indeed the sequel was to prove. The 
extent to which Sinn Fein was boiling up in reaction to the Ulster 
movement was rather under- than over-estimated by Asquith 
and tho Irish leaders, but he was convinced that the problem 
which would confront a Unionist Government in South Ireland in 
the event of Home Rule being rejected, "ould be quite as difficult 
and dangerous as that which would confront a Liberal Government 
in Ulster in the event of its being passed. For these reasons the 
fmggestion that he should absolve the King by resigning and making 
way for a l\Iinistcr who would advise a di
solution seemed to him 
a counsel of despair, which offered no way out either for the country 
or for the Crown. 
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IT 
Asquith's 0\\ n views at this time are clearly stated in two l\IenlOr- 
anda "hich he drew up in the first fortnight of SeptCluber 1913 : 
The Con.st-itutional Position of tlte Sovereign. 
" I propose to deal in this memorandum "ith the pORition of a Con- 
stitutional Sovereign in relation to the controversies "hich Rrc likely to 
arise "ith regard to thc Government of Ireland Bill. In a subsequent 
paper I "ill deal (1) "ith the actual and prospective situation in Ireland 
in the event of (a) the passing, (b) thc rejection of that Bill; and (2) '\\ith 
the possibility and e}" pedieney of some middle course. 
In the old days, before our present Constitution was completely 
evolved, the Cro\\n was a real and effective, and often a dominating 
factor in legislation. Its powers were developed to considerable lengths 
by such kings as Henry VIII, and enforced \\ ith much suppleness and 
reserve by Queen Elizabeth; but thc Tudor Sovereigns had So keen 
eye and a responsive pulse to tlw general opinion of the nation. The 
Stuarts, who follm\ccl, pushed matters to extremes, with the result that 
Charles I lost his head, and James II his throne. The Revolution put 
the title to the Throne and its prcrogatiyc on a Parliamentary basi
, 
and sincc a comparatively early date in the reign of Queen Anne, thc 
Son-reign hns never attC'mptcd to withhold his assent from a Dill which 
had received Parliamentary Banction. 
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1913 We have had, since that date, Sovereigns of marked individuality, of 
Age 60-61 great authority, and of strong ideas (often from time to time, opposed to 
the policy of the Ministry of the day) but none of them-not even George 
III, Queen Victoria or King Edward VII-have ever dreamt of reviving 
the ancient veto of the Crown, '"\Te have now a well-established tradition 
of 200 years, that, in the last resort, the occupant of the Throne accepts 
and acts upon the advice of his Ministers. The Sovereign may have lost 
something of his personal power and authority, but the Crown has been 
thereby removed from the storms and vicissitudes of party politics, and 
the monarchy rests upon a solid foundation which is buttressed both 
by long tradition and by the general conviction that its personal status 
is an invaluable safeguard for the continuity of our national life. 
It follows that the rights and duties of a constitutional monarch in 
this country in regard to legislation are confined within determined and 
strictly circumscribed limits. He is entitled and bound to give his 
:l\1inisters all relevant information which comes to him; to point out 
objections which seem to him valid against the course which they advise; 
to suggest (if he thinks fit) an alternative policy. Such intimations are 
always received by Ministers with the utmost respect, and considered 
with more care and deference than if they proceeded from any other 
quarter. But in the end, the Sovereign always acts upon the advice 
which :Ministers, after full deliberation and (if need be) reconsideration, 
feel it their duty to offer. They give that advice well knowing that they 
can, and probably will, be called to account for it by Parliament. 
The Sovereign undoubtedly has the power of changing his advisers, 
but it is relevant to point out that there has been, during the last 130 
years, one occasion only on which the King has dismissed the Ministry 
which still possessed the confidence of the House of Commons. This 
was in 1834, when \Villiam IV (one of the least wise of British monarchs) 
called upon Lord Melbourne to resign. He took advantage (as we now 
know) of a hint improvidently given by Lord Melbourne himself, but 
the proceedings were neither well advised nor fortunate. The dissolution 
which followed left Sir R. Peel in a minority, and Lord IVlelbourne and his 
friends in a few months returned to power, which they held for the next 
six years. The authority of the Crown was disparaged, and Queen 
Victoria, during her long reign, was careful never to repeat the mistake 
of her predecessor. 
The Parliament Act was not intended in any way to affect, and it is 
submitted has not affected, the Constitutional position of the Sovereign. 
It deals only with differences between the two Houses. \Vhen the two 
Houses are in agreement (as is always the case when there is a Con- 
servative majority in the House of Commons), the Act is a dead letter. 
When they differ, it provides that, after a considerable interval, the 
thrice repeated decision of the Commons shall prevail, without the 
necessity for a dissolution of Parliament. The possibility of abuse is 
guarded against by the curtailment of the maximum life of any given 
House of Commons to five years. 
Nothing can be more important, in the best interests of the Crown and 
of the country, than that a practice, so long established and so well 
justified by experience, should remain unimpaired. It frees the occupant 
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of the Throne from all personal responsibility for the Acts of the Executive HH3 
and the legislature. It gives force and meaning to the old maxim that Age 60-61 
, the King can do no wrong.' So long as it prevails, however objectionablo 
particular 
\cts may be to a large section of his subjects, they cannot hold 
him in any way accountable, and their loyalty is (or ought to be) wholly 
unaffected. If, on the other hand, the King were to intervene on one side, 
or in one case-\\- hich he could only do by dismissing ::\linisters in de facto 
possession of a Parliamentary majority-he would be expected to do the 
Bame on another occasion, and perhaps for the other side. Every Act of 
Parliament of the first order of importance, and only passed after acute 
controversy, would be regarded as bearing the personal imlJTÏ1natur of 
the Sovereign. He would, whether he "ished it or not, be dragged into 
the arena of party politics; and at a di
solution following such a dis- 
missal of Ministers as has just been referred to, it is no exaggeration to 
say that the Cro" n would become the football of contending factions. 
This is a Constitutional catastrophe which it is the duty of every wise 
Btate:::iman to do the utmost in his power to avert. 


H. H. A. 


September l!H3." 


This he followed up later with a second 
Ienlorandum dealing 
with the Irish situation, as it appeared in the autumn of 1913 : 
" I proceed to consider the prospective situation in Ireland in the event 
of the passing or of the rejection of the Bill. 
If the BiB becomes law (whether or not its passing is preceded by another 
general election) there will undoubtedly be a serious danger of organised 
disorder in the four north-eastern counties of Ulster. It is, in my opinion, 
a misuse of terms to Bpeak of what is likely to happen as Civil 'Yare 
1'h(' total population of the area concerned is little over 1,000,000. It is 
divided between Protestants and Homan Catholics-and in that part 
of the \\orld political and religious differences roughly coincide-in the 
proportion of seven to three (Protestants 729,ü24, Roman Catholics 
3IG,40G). In two of the four counties (Armagh and Londonderry) the 
Protestant preponderance is not greater than Bix to five. It is not, 
therdore, the case of a homogeneous people resisting a change to "hich 
they are unitedly opposed. On the contrary, there will be a considerable 
and a militant minority strongly in favour of the new state of things, 
anù ready to render active assistance to the forces of the executive. In 
the remainder of "[,lster, and in the three other provinces of Ireland., 
there will be an ovcrnhclming majority of the population on that side 
of the law. 
But, while an
ious that things should be seen in their true perspective, 
I have not the least disposition to minimi"e the gravity of the situation 
which will probably ari
e. The importation of rifles has, so far, been 
on a Bmall scale, anù the drilling and training of volunteers, though it 
i:i no douùt accustoming numbers of men to act together, to obey orders, 
and to develop esprit de corp8, i8 not likely to produce a body which can 
Btand up against regular troops. But the genuine apprehensions of a 
large majority of the Protestants, the incitements of responsible leaders, 
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1913 and the hopes of British sympathy and support, are likely to encourage 
Age 60-61 forcible resistance (wherever it can be tried); there is the certainty of 
tumult and riot, and more than the possibility of bloodshed. 
On the other hand, if the Bill is rejected or indefinitely postponed, or 
Borne inadequate and disappointing substitute put forward in its place, 
the prospect is, in my opinion, much more grave. The attainment of 
Home Rule has for more than 30 years been the political (as distinguished 
from the agrarian) ideal of four-fifths of the Irish people. Whatever 
happens in other parts of the United Kingdom, at successive general 
elections, the Irish representation in Parliament never varies. For the 
last eight years they have had with them a substantial majority of the 
elected representatives of Great Britain. The Parliament of 1906 was 
debarred by election pledges from dealing with the matter legislatively, 
but during its lifetime, in 1908, the House of Commons affirmed by an 
overwhelming majority a resolution in favour of the principle, In the 
present Parliament, the Government of Ireland Bill has passed that 
House in two successive sessions, with British majorities which showed 
no Bign of diminution from first to last. If it had been taken up by 
a Conservative Government, it would more than a year ago have been 
the law of the land. It is the confident expectation of the vast bulk of 
the Irish people that it will become law next year. 
If the ship, after so many stormy voyages, were now to be wrecked 
in sight of port, it is difficult to overrate the shock, or its consequences. 
They would extend into every department of political, social, agrarian 
and domestic life, It is not too much to say that Ireland would become 
ungovernable-unless by the application of forces and methods which 
would offend the conscience of Great Britain, and arouse the deepest 
resentment in all the self-governing Dominions of the Crown. 
It follows, from what has been said above, that while in my opinion- 
from the point of view of social order-the consequences of the passing 
of the Bill would be unquestionably less serious than those of its rejection, 
yet no forecast, in either event, can be free from anxiety. Any practicable 
means of mitigation-still more, of escape-deserves, therefore (whence- 
Boever it is suggested), impartial and mature consideration. 
The demand, pu t forward recently by l\Ir. Balfour, for a General Election, 
between now and the beginning of next session, is open to objections 
of the most formidable character. (1) If such an election resulted in a. 
majority for the Government, and the consequent passing of the Irish 
Bill next session, the recalcitrance of North-East Ulster would not in 
any way be affected. Sir E. Carson, and his friends have told the world, 
with obvious sincerity, that their objections to Home Rule have nóthing 
to do with the question whether it is approved or disapproved by the 
British electorate. It is true that the Unionist Leaders in Great Britain 
have intimated that, in such an event, they would not give 'active 
countenance' (whatever that may mean) to the defiance of the law. 
But what effect can that have on men who have been encouraged to 
believe, and many of them do believe, that under Home Rule their 
liberties and their religion would be in jeopardy 
 (2) If the election 
resulted in a Government defeat, the circumstances are such that neither 
in Ireland nor in Great Britain would it be accepted as a verdict adverse 
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to Home Rule. There may not be much active enthusiasm for Home Rule 1913 
in the British constituencies, but the evidence afforded, not only by the Age 60-61 
steady and persistent majorities in the House of Commons, but by the 
byc-elections, tends to show that (at the lowest) it meets" ith acquiescence 
as an inevitable necessity in itself, and as a first step towards further 
devolution. All the most trustworthy observers agree that, even where 
the bye-elections have gone against the Government, the attempt 
(v.herever made) to arouse interest and resentment by pushing to the 
forefront the case against Home Rule and the supposed wrongs of Ulster, 
has met" ith no success. The General Election "ould he fought, as the 
bye.eleetions have been, not predominantly on Home Rule, but on the 
Insurance Act, the 'Iarconi contract, and a Bcore of other' issues' which 
happened for the moment to preoccupy public attention. (3) The 
concession of the demand for a General Election, at this stage, would 
be in the tceth of the intentions of the Parliament 
\.ct. One of the 
primary and most c1eady avowed purposes of that Act was to ahrogate 
the power of the House of Lords to force a dissolution. The assumption 
"hich underlie
 the whole measure is, that a 13ill which can survive the 
ordeal of three sessions, prolonged over two years, in the House of 
Commons, ought "ithout the need of another election, to pass into law. 
It is quite another matter to suggest that, after the Bill has passed, 
a General Election shoul<l take place before it has come into active oper- 
ation. Parliament will then have completed, or nearly completed, four 
out of its possible five years; and if the country were either on general 
or particular grounds averse to the Government, the new Parliament 
"ould consider, before anything irreparablc has been done, whether to 
repeal or to amend the Irish Government Act. If, moreover, it were 
}..nO\\ n beforehand that this would happen, any outburst of disorder in 
Ulster "ould everywhere be regarded as premature and inexcusable. 
Thero remains the proposal, to which Lord Loreburn has during the 
last "eek given his authority, for settlement by Confercnce. I wrote to 
Lord Loreburn, as soon as I read his letter in the Times 1 to ask him to tell 
me precisely what he meant. I expressed sympathy with the spirit of all 
that he had written, and acquiescence in thc reasoning of much, though 
not the whole, of his argument. But I pointed out that the parties 
concerned in this controversy, including Sir E. Carson and Mr, Redmond, 
fire not likely, at the moment, to accept an invitation (from any quarter) 
to come into a room and sit rounù a. table, for the purpose of talking in 
the air about the Government of Ireland, or about Fcderalism and Devo- 
lution. It is no good blinding onc's eye to obvious and undeniable facts, 
and one of those facts, relevant to the present case, undoubtedly is, that 
there is a deep and hitherto unbridgeable chasm of principle betwecn the 
supporters and the opponents of Home Rule. It is a. question not of 
phrascology but of substance. Four-fifths of Ireland, with the support 
of a. substantial British majority in the present and late House of Com- 
m,?ns, "ill be content \\ ith nothing less than a subordinate legislature 
wIth a. local executive responsible to it. They insist, moreover, that 

whatever may be done with Devolution elsewhere) the claim of Ireland 
IS peculiar, and paramount in point of time and urgency. A settlement 
1 Times, 11th September, 1913. 
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which ignored these conditions would be no settlement at all. But 
within these conditions-so I said to Lord Loreburn-there is (so far as 
I am concerned) no point-finance, Ulster, Second Chamber, representa- 
tion of minorities, etc., upon which I am not ready and anxious to enter 
into conference, and to yield to any reasonable suggestion. 
For a Conference to be fruitful, there must be some definite basis upon 
and from which its deliberations can proceed. I fear that at present (it 
may be different nearer the time) no such basis can be found. I shall be 
only too glad if that fear can now or hereafter be satisfactorily dispelled. 
I feel bound to add, that after the experience of 1910, when there was 
on both sides perfect goodwill and a sincere desire for agreement, that 
an abortive Conference would be likely to widen differences and embitter 
feeling. 


H. H. A." 


ill 
During the autumn of 1913, the King, pursuing his task of bridge- 
building, invited important men on both sides to Balmoral and 
encouraged them to speak frankly to one another. Thus in September 
Lord Crewe found himself playing golf with J\1r. Bonar Law on 
Deeside, and in the evenings had long and friendly talks with him. 
On this neutral territory :Mr. Bonar Law proved to be not quite the 
fire-eater that he appeared to be in the House of Commons and on 
public platforms. But when he spoke about Ulster and the Unionist 
plans he abated nothing. On the passing of the Home Rule Bill, 
Sir Edward Carson was to set up his provisional Government, to 
take definite action usurping the function of police and courts 
which would compel the armed intervention of troops, and the 
Opposition would at the worst go all lengths and be ultimately 
driven out of the House of Commons. They believed that the army 
would not obey, and that a situation would be created in which 
a dissolution would be forced in one way or another. But while he 
contemplated this" at the worst," Mr. Bonar Law was clear that it 
would be a catastrophe for the country, and he intimated that he 
was in favour of a Conference between the leaders of British parties- 
Sir Edward Carson and Mr, Redmond being left out-on the basis 
of excluding Ulster and granting Home Rule to the rest of Ireland. 
He was even ready, he hinted, to consider the possibility of a Federal 
scheme of Home Rule an round with an Imperial Parliament on top, 
which might meet the Ulster objection to being cut off from the 
Imperial Parliament, and take in its sweep the vexed question of 
second-chamber reform. This was the first serious intimation that 
the Unionist Party might waive its objf'ction to Home Rule for the 
rest of Ireland, if Ulster were treated separately.! 
1 Letter from Lord Crewe to Asquith. 
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Asquith himself was at Balmoral on 8th October, HH3, and with 
tho King's hearty approval wrote confidentially to l\Ir. Bonar Law, 
suggesting that they should meet. :!\Ieet they did, with elaborate 
precautions for secrecy, at Sir l\Iax Aitken's house, near Leatherhead, 
on 14th October, and the first meeting was followed by a second. 
Asquith has left pencilled notes of their conversations from which 
it appears that the atmosphere was friendly, and that there was 
no difficulty about general propositions. :\Ir. Bonar Law now 
seemed less certain that the rejection of tho Home Rule would lead 
to no serious consequences. Indeed the two men were now agreed 
that almost insuperable difficulties lay ahead of both parties, if 
settlements could not be reached, the one being faced with the coer- 
cion of Ulster, and the other (if it should return to power after 
a. general election) with the coercion of the rest of Ireland. But 
neither was suro how far he could carry his own party, or his Irish 
allies, and, as soon as that ground was explored, the gulf began to 
widen. 'Ir. Bonar Law's proposal was the permanent exclusion 
of the four north-east counties H plus perhaps Tyrone and one 
other," with an option of inclusion at some later date, if these coun- 
ties so decided. But he was doubtful whether Lord Lansdo.wne, 
who thought that Korth and South should sink or swim together, 
and held strong views about deserting the Southern loyalists, would 
consent to this; and Asquith was celtain that the Nationalists 
would not. The various permutations and combinations of the 
Ulster exclm.ion plan-inclusion at the beginning with an option to 
go out after x years, the ultimate deciRion to be by the Imperial 
Parliament; exclusion at the beginning and the ultimate decision 
to be by the people of Ulster, etc., etc.-were opened up, but ex- 
ploring on this ground gave very discouraging results. There was 
evidently at that moment no plan which had the least chance of 
being accepted by both the Irish parties, even if the British leaders 
consented to it. Asquith's ('oneluRion was that, so long as this 
temper lasted, a Conference such as Lord Loreburn had suggested 
in a l
tter to the Times would only make bad worse. 
On 6th :S-ovember, he saw :\Ir. Bonar Law again, and once more 
they \\ cnt over the ground. Both men agreed that opinion \\ as 
stiffening, and that ideas of compromise and even conference wero 
regarded \, ith disfavour nnd sURpicion by both their parties. ::\Ir. 
Bonar Law broached the idea of a General Election before tho 
beginning of the next session. Asquith thought it the worst possiblo 
f'ol uti on , if an agreed settlement "Were desired. 
1r. Bonar Law 
admitted that the best he hoped for from an election "as a balance 
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of parties, but that he thought would make compromise inevitable. 
Asquith rejoined that compromise would be even more difficult 
after all the bad blood of an embittered election. Asquith explained 
his difficulties with the Irish Party; Mr. Bonar Law replied frankly 
that" he was not sure that his were not even greater; he had to 
reckon not only with Carsonism (as distinguished from Carson him- 
self) but with the probable revival of a die-hard movement among 
the English Unionists." The discussion passed again to the exclusion 
of Ul.,ter, and Mr. Bonar Law repudiated the idea of immediate 
inclusion with an option for exclusion. Carson, he said, would 
hold out in the first instance for the exclusion of the whole Province, 
to which Asquith replied "out of the question." In Donegal, 
JUonaghan, and Cavan, Nationalists were in overwhelming pre- 
ponderance; and in Tyrone and Fermanagh there was a fairly even 
balance. The talk ended with l\'Ir. Bonar Law pressing for the 
inclusion of Tyrone and Fermanagh in the excluded area. "\V e 
parted in good will," says Asquith, "but in no very sanguine 
spirit." In Memories and Reflections Asquith has quoted some 
examples which tickled his fancy of 
1r. Bonar Law's highly 
seasoned rhetoric, but after seeing him privately he judged hinl to 
be by nature a kindly and peaceable man, who was a reluctant and 
a conscientious fire-eater in public. 
The next recorded interview was with Mr. John Redmond on 
17th November. Asquith broached the plan of excluding "Ulster 
as defined" by county option for a definite period, say five or six 
years, and after that automatic inclusion. The answer was not 
encouraging. l\lr. Redmond" could conceive of no proposal which 
would array against it a more compact and united body of sentiment 
in Ireland, both N atÎonalist and Unionist." If it were put forward 
at the last moment by 1\:&. Bonar Law as the price of an agreed 
settlement, he might look at it; otherwise he would not entertain 
it for a moment. It would split his party into halves, and at the 
outside they could only abstain from voting against it. l\ir. Red- 
mond's idea was to give Ulster (as defined) administrative autonomy, 
including a local Council with by-law-making powers, additional 
representation in the Irish House of Commons and substantial 
further power by increasing the number and authority of the Senate 
(" Home Rule within Home Rule "). 
On lOth December, Asquith saw Mr. Bonar Law for the third 
time, and found him highly pessimistic. He took the gloomiest 
view, not OIÙY of the extremists, but of the rank and file of both 
parties. Asquith now broached "the Federal solution" -Home 
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Rule all round with an Imperial Parliament over all, but l\Ir. Bonar 
Law was now sure that there was no solution that way, and held 
out for the definite exclusion of the specified area with option to 
come in later. 
Last of aU on lßth December, Asquith saw Sir Edward Carson, 
whom, unexpectedly, he found "on the whole less pessiInistic." 
Sir Edward dwelt on the need of a real settlement which would 
not be followed by continued agitation. He suggested that the 

pecified Ulster counties should be excluded until the Imperial 
Parliament should otherwise determine in pursuance of somo 
general scheme of devolution. The interview ended on that, but on 
23rd December, Asquith appears to have written to Sir Edward 
proposing on his own responsibility that "no legislation in the 
IriHh Parliament on any matter of importance should become 
effective in the Ulster area against the will of a majority of UJRter 
representatives unless submitted to and approved by the Imperial 

arliament." This seems to have made no impresRion, for on 
22nd January, 1914, Asquith reported to the Cabinet that he had 
received a letter from Sir Edward Carson" flatly refusing anything 
short of the exclusion of Ulster." 
Kevertheless some progresR had been n1ade. The ground had 
been 8hifted from opposition to any sort of Home Rule to Home 
Rule on the basis of excluding a part of Vlster, yet to be defined, 
either temporarily or permanently. The Cabinet "ere unanimous 
that this amount of progress should be reported to the country as 
soon as possible, and an amendment which might form the basi:3 
of further negotiations bp presented to the Houso of Commons. 
l\lr. Lloyd George and :Mr. Birrell now took up the negotiations 
with the Nationalist leaders, and on 4th ::\larch reported to the 
Cabinet that " these leaders had been reluctantly persuaded as the 
price of a peaceful settlement" to agree to the plan of giving the 
UJstcr counties (before the Bill camo into operation) the right hy 
plebiscite of e
cluding themr-;clves for a term of years. In a lettcr 
to Asquith confirming this, .Mr. Uedmond said: 
U All that we can be expected to do is to give our acquiescence to tIu' 
solution as the price of peace, to undertake that we will use our influence 
to get the solution a. fair hearing from our people, and to recommend it 
to them aM worth making for the Bake of a settlement by agreement; and 
then to leave to the Opposition tl1'" full responsibility of acceptÌllO' or 
rejecting it," 0 
Th(' advantages of this plan were as Asquith stated to the King, tha.t 
it did not require the recasting of the Bill, that it ga.ve time for a 
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General Election after both Irish and British electors had seen 
Home Rille in the working, and that it " deprived of all justification 
anything in the nature of forcible resistance" since " the people of 
Ulster could get by the ballot box, without any resort to arms, 
exclusion, if they desired it." 
Accordingly on 9th l\farch, 1914, when the Bill was presented 
for second reading on the third and last occasion under the Parlia- 
ment Act, Asquith announced his intention of proposing an amend- 
ment giving the Ulster counties the right to vote themselves out for 
a period of six years. 
The result was disappointing so far as the Ulstermen and their 
British associates were concerned. It was not enough for these 
that the decision should be postponed-that there should, as 
Asquith explained, be two General Elections in the United Kingdom 
before Ulster could be required to come in. This, in Sir Edward 
Carson's words, was" sentence of death with a stay of execution for 
six years." The Ulstermen repeated that they would in no circum- 
stances accept Home Rule, and that they were not prepared to 
submit their case to the judgment of the United IGngdom. They 
regarded the Act of Union as a contract which could not be varied 
except with their consent. Yet the amendment had some effect, 
for it narrowed the problem to the exclusion of Ulster, or that part 
of it which could be marked off as definitely Protestant and anti- 
Nationalist. "Give us a clean cut or come and fight us " was now 
Sir Edward Carson's cry. This meant that Ulster, and presumably 
the Unionist Party, would concede Home Rule for the rest of Ireland, 
if there could be agreement about the area to be marked off, and 
the conditions of its exclusion. 
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IT is difficult to believe that, if the British people or the people of 1913-1914 
Ul
ter had realised how nearly the leaders of parties had come to Age 61 
agreement in their private conferences, the course of events could 
have been "hat it was in the next few weeks. All sorts of causes 
have been held to justify rebellion-intolerable suffering, long- 
lasting oppression, the threats to life and liberty of an instans 
tyrannU8-but the cause of Ulster fell into none of these categories, 
and by the beginning of l\Iarch 1914 it had been fined down to a 
question of the l)eriod for which, and the area in which, exclusion 

hould be granted to those ,,,ho objected to Homo Rule. These 
might be very difficult questions, but they were not questions for 
,,,hich British citizens in a normal state of mind fly to civil war. 
But by this time hardly anyone associated with the Irish question 
was in a normal state of mind. Forces had been set in Inotion which 
"ere beyond control by argument or reason. Politicians might 
f'peak the language of reason behind the scenes, but on platforms 
and in the llouse of Commons they appealed only to passion, and 
bctween them had created an atmosphere in which every concession 
or accommodation appeared to their feITid supporters as either a 
surrendcr or a betrayal. )lore and more it was being said that the 
army would decide, the army which, in the last resort, Illight have 
to he invokcd against the Ulster Covenanter
. 
This raised the most serious question of all. The army, though 
technically railed off from politics, consisted of human beings who 
could not be isolated from tho violent controversies of these years, 
and least of all when eminent politicians '\\ ere daily proclaiming 
that thcy \\erc to play tho dccisive part. Sir Edward Carson might 
sa.y as he did that it was a gros:i lihel to charge him with seducing 
39 
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1913-1914 the army, but when he was planning a course of action which must 
Age 61 in the end require the intervention of the army, and when Unionist 
policy was being built up on the assumption that the army would 
not act if called upon, it was inevitable that soldiers all over the 
country should begin to ask to whom they owed allegiance-to the 
King, to Parliament, to the Government, to their own conscience 
or judgment on the merits of the policy which the Government was 
proposing 1 
Small wonder if this question was being hotly debated in officers' 
messes and barracks, or if the more quixotically-minded began to 
think it their duty to give effect to their political convictions at 
the sacrifice of their careers. Disquieting reports about discipline 
reached the 'Var Office from many quarters during the summer 
and autumn of 1913, but there ,yas one fact of which both the 
Secretary of State and the Army Council seem to have been unaware. 
This was that unrest in the army was being actively fomented from 
within the War Office itself by one of its own principal officials, Sir 
Henry 'Vilson, the Director of :Military Operations, who was a 
passionate partisan of Ulster, and who appeared to think all things 
lawful in his warfare against the Government he was serving. The 
activities of this official during these critical months could not easily 
have been believed, if they had not b
en "WTitten down in his own 
Diary with his own hand. This Diary1 shows him to have been in 
constant and intimate association both with the Ulster leaders and 
with the leaders of the Unionist Party in London. He relates that 
on 13th 1\larch, 1913, he had seen an officer from Ulster visiting 
London" on deputation to Bonar Law," who had told him (( of 
the plans for the North, of the 25,000 armed men to act as citadel, 
and the 100,000 men to act as constables, the arrangements for 
the banks, railways, etc., election, provisional government, and so 
on," and all these he had found" very sensible." At the end of 
January he visited Ulster, and entered in his diary, "The arrange- 
ments of the Ulster army are well advanced, and there is no doubt 
of the discipline and spirit of men and officers. I must come over 
later and see the troops at work." Early in :March he reports him- 
self as having had an hour's talk with Mr. Bonar Law, and having 
been convinced by him that" desperate measures are required to 
save a desperate situation"; and a few days later as having dined 
in company with Lord Milner, Dr. Jameson, and Sir Edward Carson 
to discuss the Ulster situation. It never seems to have occurred to 


1 Field-
Iar8hal Sir Henry Wilion, by Maj.-Genl. Sir C. E. Callwell, R.C.B., 
Vol. I, Chaps, VIII and IX. 
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Sir Hcnry 'Yïlson or to his hosts and confidants that, holding a 
high official position, he had duties to the Government which made 
it improper for him to render these services to opponents who were 
preparing forcible resistance to it; and still less that the foreign 
situation \\ hich he constantly described as highly menacing made 
it specially his duty to maintain discipline and banish the thought 
of civil strife. 
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But with this restless and fiery spirit at work within, and the 
constant assertion on public platforms and in newspapers that the 
soldiers would never permit themselves to be used to coerce Ulster, 
it is scarcely surprising that the handling of the army by its superiors 
should have been nervous and fumbling, or that the \Var Office 
should have become the scene of the distracted counsels described 
in Sir Henry \\ïlson's Diary. Blunder now followed upon blunder. 
Early in December 1913 the Chief of the Imperial General Staff and 
the Adjutant-General represented to the Secretary of State that 
" so many efforts '" ere being made to seduce officers and men from 
their allcgiance that there was a real danger of indiscipline in the 
army." Thereupon Colonel :-5eely (who had succeeded Lord Haldane 
as Secretary for 'Yar in 1912) summoned the G.O.C.'s in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland to a conference at the 'Var Office on 16th 
December, and while assuring them that the Government had" no 
intention of giving outrageous and illegal orders to the troops," and 
that there would be " no question of enforcing the Home Rule Aet 
on CI
ter by force of arms for years to come, and indeed such an 
event wouId probably never happen," yet said that the possibility 
had to be faced of "action being required by H.)!.'s troops in 
supporting the civil power and in protecting life and property when 
tho police \\ere unable to hold their own." From the moment such 
explanations had to be nladc, the ground beCtune precarious, and 
a fatal mistake was mado when Sir Arthur Paget, the Commander- 
in-Chief in Ireland, obtained from the Secretary of State the 
conccssion that officcrs domiciled in Ulstcr should be permitted to 
cc disappear" \\ ithout prejudice to their prospects or promotion after- 
ward
, if the arß1Y Wfi'i called upon to deal with disturbances caused 
by the LIster volunteers. To give the Commander-in-Chicf a. dis- 
cr('tionary power to deal 't\ith special hard cases would have beeu 
one thing, but to create an Ulster test for the army scrving in IrcIand 

 as, as the e\ cnt proved, a quite different and very dangcrou
 thing. 
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II 
Early in 1\Iarch 1914 Asquith reported to the Cabinet that accord- 
ing to police reports from Ireland there was a possibility that the 
LIster vohmteers would attempt to seize by a coup de main certain 
police and military barracks and depots of anus and aUlmunition. 
A committee, consisting of Lord Crewe, 1\Ir. Birrell, 1\Ir. \Vinston 
Churchill and Colonel Seely, was appointed to look into the matter 
and report to the Cabinet without delay. On 7th :March the com- 
mittee reported that they had come to the conclusion that the 
depots of arms and ammunition at Armagh, Omagh, Enniskillen, 
and Carrickfergus might easily be rushed, and that instructions had 
been given by the \Var Office to have these places adequately pro- 
tected by armed guards. At the same time J.\;1r. Churchill" stated 
that the forthcoming practice of the 1st Battle Squadron would 
take place at Lamlash "; that" the Admiral commanding in Irish 
waters had already taken precautions for the protection of coast- 
guard stations"; "that a cruiser would be stationed at or near 
Carrickfergus, and two or three destroyers sent to the South of 
Ireland." It was also" resolved as a precautionary measure that 
the constabulary in the Province of Ulster who were scattered in 
very small detachments over the countryside should be placed under 
the authority of a single conlmanding officer at Belfast, and that 
arrangements should be made that, upon the necessity arising, they 
should forthwith concentrate at five or six important centres to be 
determined after consultation with the military authorities." 
In view of what followed it is important to bear in mind the 
origin of these instructions and the precise words in which they 
were approved by the Cabinet. They were precautionary measures 
to meet an emergency which the competent authorities thought 
possible if not probable. But in transmitting them to Sir Arthur 
Paget, the Commander-in-Chief in Ireland, the Army Council con- 
sidered it advisable to warn him that these" necessary movements of 
troops" might cause excitement in Ireland, and to suggest to him 
that precautionary measures against disorder should be taken not 
only in Ulster but in South Ireland. Sir Arthur Paget took an even 
gloomier view of the proposed movements of troops than the Army 
Council. He thought that they were almost certain to lead to 
reprisals which would bring the troops into collision with the Ulster 
volunteers, and he therefore considered it his duty to summon his 
officers, to give those domiciled in Ulster the opportunity of " dis- 
appearing," and to notify to the rest that they would be required to 
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do tlwir duty as defined at tho 'Yar Offico Conference of IGth 
Vecemher, unless they chose to accept di'lmissal from the army as 
the preferable alternative. 
Accordingly at tcn o'clock on the morning of 20th 1Iarch, the 
officers wero assembled at the Curragh, and Sir Arthur Paget ex- 
J}lained the situation in thcse tcrUlS. Ife did not take the precaution 
of putting into \Hiting what he intended to say, and there Ì::; no un- 
dbputed record of the occasion. But the word
 which he actually 
used are not vcry important. The in."tructions from the 'Var Office, 
dated 20th l\Iarch, \"hich he held in his hands ran as follows: 
"The "Tar Ofiice has authorized the following communication to 
officers : 
I. Officers u.'hose homes are adually in the province of Ulster who wi"h 
to do so may apply for permission to be absent from duty during the 
period of operations and will be allowed to " disappear" from Ireland. 
Huch officers will subsequently be re-instated and will suffer no loss in 
their career. 
2. Any other officer who from conscientious motives is not prepared 
to carry out hi... duty as ordered, should say so at once. Such officers will 
at once be dismissed from the Service." 
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U this communication "as to be made, it is difficult to Bee what 
form of word
 could have avoided the inference which the officC'rs 
not domiciled in Ubter drew froIll it that they were put to an 
immedhte choico of either going on and conducting operations 
against the Ulster volunteers, or of objecting to do so and accrpting 
tho penalty of disn1Ïssal from the army. This impression \\as 
heightened by the fact that the Jl)C'C'ting which had begun in tho 
morning \\ as adjourned till two in the afternoon \\ hen the officeri 
were requested to bring their answers. 


III 
The special excrption ,,,hich in the previous December the Army 
Council had conceded to officers domiciled in Ulster had thus 'Lecome 
a tcst for all officers. Instead of taking for granted that hi
 officers 
would obey any la"ful order issued to them, thcir Commander-in- 
Chief acting on ,rur Office instructions had asked thC'm to exC'rcise 
their judgment on certain hypothet ical orders that might be issued 
to them-" hich meant in effect on the policy of the Government. 
This was a high challenge on the spur of the moment, and when tho 
meeting reassembled in the afternoon Brigadicr-General Hubert 
Gough and fÜty-sevcn officers (out of a total of seventy) of the 3rd 
Cavalry Brigade rC'plied that they prcfcrrC'd to be dismi:.:sed. 
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"The officers in question, or some of them, were thereupon ordered 
to report themselves to the Adjutant-General in London. They were 
told that all that was demanded by the Army Council was that, if and 
when orders were given, they would be ready to do the duty which lay 
upon all persons in military service of the Crown; to proceed to any part 
of Ireland, either for the protection of Government property, or for the 
assistance of the civil power in the maintenance of order and the preser- 
vation of peace. 
The officers expressed their willingness to discharge these duties, and, 
with the approval of Sir A. Paget, they were ordered to rejoin their units 
in Ireland. 
A Memorandum was drawn up and carefully revised by the Cabinet, 
and when (in substance) published shortly afterwards, as an Army Order, 
met with general acceptance. It was in the following terms: 
'1. No officer or soldier should in future be questioned by his superior 
officer as to the attitude he will adopt, or as to his action, ill the event of 
his being required to obey orders dependent on future or hypothetical 
contingencies. 
'2. An officer or soldier is forbidden in future to ask for assurances as 
to orders which he may be required to obey. 
'3. In particular, it is the duty of every officer and soldier to obey 
all lawful commands given to them through the proper channel, either 
for the safeguarding of public property or the support of the civil power 
in the ordinary execution of its duty, or for the protection of the lives 
and property of the inhabitants in the case of disturbance of the peace.' 
Unfortunately, through a misunderstanding, for which no one was 
to blame, in answer to a request from General Gough (of which the 
Cabinet had no knowledge) that it might be made clear whether, if the 
Home Rule Bill became law, the officers would be called upon to enforce 
it under the expression' maintaining law and order,' the Secretary of 
State, Colonel Seely, had added, in the copy of the Cabinet Memorandum 
which he sent to the General, two paragraphs, Olie of which stated that 
His Majesty's Government had no intention of taking advantage of the 
right (to use the forces of the Crown) , to crush political opposition to the 
policy or principles of the Home Rule Bill.' Sir John French, Chief of 
the Imperial General Staff, and Sir Spencer Ewart, the Adjutant-General, 
initialled the Secretary of State's addition. 
When, later in the day, the document so amplified was brought to me, 
I at once took exception to the added paragraphs. I held, as did my 
colleagues, that if it was not right to ask an officer what he would do in 
a hypothetical contingency, still less could it be right for an officer to 
ask the Government to give him any Buch assurance. General Gough 
was accordingly informed that the two added paragraphs were not to be 
considered as operative. 
Colonel Seely, Sir John French, and Sir Spencer Ewart felt it their 
duty to resign their offices, not from any difference between their view and 
that of the Government: the two latter because they had initialled the 
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cancelled part of the )Iemoranùum; and Colonel Seely, in order (as 1913-1914 
he 8tated in the House of Common
) , that it might not even appear that Age 61 
a Minister of the Crown haù ruade a bargain with servants of the Crown 
as to the terms of their service.' 
It is not necessary to say that Colonel Seely acted throughout with 
Acruplllous regard, not only to the rules of honour, but to the instincts 
of chi valry. 
But a dangerous controvcrsy had becn raiscd, both insidc the House of 
Commons and in the country. Thcre W'd8 a serious risk of a struggle, more 
or lesg on party lines, upon the issue of 'The Army versus l>arliamcnt.' 
In the circumstanccs I felt it right to add to my othcr burùens the duties 
of f'eerctary of State for 'Var, The King hand('ù me the Seals on 
March 30, and as in my m\ n opinion and that of my legal advisers (though 
1 took no salary) I thcrchy 'aeated my seat. I at once appealcù to my 
constituents for re-clection. 
I was not opposeù, anù made only a single Rpeeeh in !i'ife, at Ladybank 
on April 4. 
I there cited and endorsed the doctrine laid down by the elder Pitt in 
the House of Commons in 1745: 
, The right of inquiring what measures may conduce to the advantage 
and security of the public belongs not to the Army but to this House. 
To this House belongs the power of constituting the Army, or of advising 
His 
Iajesty with regard to its constitution. Our armies have no better 
right to determine for themselves than any other body of men, nor arc we 
to suffer them to prescribe laws to the Legislature, or to govern those by 
whose authority they subsist.' 
'The Army,' I added, , will hear nothing of politics from me, anù in 
return I expect to hear nothing of politics from the Army.' 
This expectation was fulfilled. Tho tension which had bcen created 
was at once relaxed, and during my short tenure at the 'Yar Oflìce my 
relations" ith the military authoritics, and with those wIder their control, 
were throughout of complete cordiality and mutual confidcnee."l 


The terse and non-conlluittal terms in which, twelve years after 
the events, Asquith recites the order of their happening tellt! littlo 
of the cÅcitellient "hich they causeù in all parts of the country, or 
of hið 0'\ n emotions at the time. He was painfully surpriseù that 
in is:::!uing instructions to his officers, tho Comnlander-in-Chicf should 
have been authorised to qUc
tion thmll as to what they would do 
or might do in hypothetical circumstances. 1'ho question, as ho at 
once perceived, threw upon the officers the onus of deciding ques- 
tions ,\ hiclL \\ ere the province of government, and put them in a. 
painful dilemma between their military duties and what might bo 
their political convictions. He had not a HttIc s) mpathy ,\ith 
General Hubert Gough and his brother-officers, and" as strongly of 
opinion that they did not deserve dislnÏðsal for having acted as they 
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Age 61 determined that the situation should be regularised at once, and 
would not for a moment tolerate the demand for assurances that 
seemed to be conceded in the paragraph which" through a mis- 
understanding for which no one was to blame" had been inserted in 
the 'Yar Office :l\Iemorandum. 
"
hat this misunderstanding was needs a little further explanation. 
In the passage above-quoted Asquith has cited the Cabinet 
l\Iemorandunl in the form in which it was issued as an Army ordcr. 
The form in which it was sanctioned by the Cabinet and handed 
back to Colonel Seely was the following : 
" You are authorised by the Army Council to inform the Officers of the 
3rd Cavalry Brigade that the Army Council are satisfied that the incident 
which has arisen in regard to their resignations has been due to a misunder- 
standing. 
It is the duty of all soldiers to obey lawful commands given to them 
through the proper channel by the Army Council, either for the protection 
of public property and the support of the civil power in the event of 
disturbances, or for the protection of the lives and property of the 
inhabitants. 
This is the only point it was intended to put to the officers in the 
questions of the General Officer Commanding, and the Army Council 
bave becn glad to learn from you that there never has been and never 
",ill be any question of disobeying such lawful orders." 
The first draft of this was made by the Adjutant-General and then 
submitted to the Cabinet, which revised it. Colonel Seely had been 
with the King when the Cabinet was discussing it, and, when he 
received it back, he was under the impression that he was free to 
deal with it as circumstances might require. Accordingly in answer 
to a request for further explanations from General Gough, he added 
these two paragraphs: 
" His :Majesty's Government must retain their right to use all the forces 
of the Crown in Ireland, or elsewhere, to maintain law and order and to 
support the civil power in the ordinary execution of its duty. 
But they have no intention whatever of taking advantage of the right 
to crush political opposition to the policy or P rinci p les of the Home Rule 
Bill." 
'Vith these additions the document was handed to General Gough, 
with tho signatures of Colonel Seely, Sir John French, and Sir 
Spencer Ewart. But even this was not quite the end, for General 
Gough asked whether this document" relieved him from liability 
to order his Brigade to assist in enforcing submission to a Home 
Rule Bill," and Sir John French wrote, " I should so read it." 
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IV 
Furth('r details of these transactions have been supplied by Sir 
Henry \rilf->on's biographer. It seems that the Director of l\lilitary 
Operations had once more been at work. He haù, according to his 
account committed to his Diary, seen General Gough and consulted 
with :Mr. Bonar Law, whom he kept informed" how the situation 
was developing," that he had urged the officers to ask for the addi- 
tional explanations, and undertaken a " mission to the Staff College" 
to work up support for Ñir John French in case he should find it 
necessary to re
ign. Again according to his own account, Opposition 
leadcrs rang him up at tho \Yar Office, and he prinled thelll with 
material for questions in the IIouse of Commons. Evidently by 
this time it had become necessary to restore disciplino not only at 
the Curragh but in \Vhitchall. 
All manner of "ild rumours had in the meantime gone abroad. 
Some ncwl'\paper
 asserted that Sir Arthur Paget had spoken of 
" massacres" and" battles" and the possible disarmament of whole 
regiments which refused to move. Une regiment was said to have 
mutinied. Unionist politicians started the idea of a "plot "-a 
s\\ift concentrated attack by army and navy on the Ulster volun- 
teers and the capture of their headquarters by a coup de main. l\Ir. 
Churchill's slightly flamboyant orders for tho Illovelllent of battle- 
ships \\ hich Asquith cOlmtermanded as soon as he heard of them, 
wcre the chief foundation for that myth, which, as the present 
narrative "ill have sh, o.wu "as totally without foundation. But 
tho Unionist Party in the HOU8e of Commonß persisted in it, and 
day after day pelted Asquith "ith questions about it until finally 
ho rdused to answer any nlore. The King's naIne had, in the 
meantime, been brought in, and it was hotly debated whether ho 
had sanctioned the orders given to Sir Arthur Paget. Tho King, 
as it happened, had a quite legitimate grievance, for the 'Var Offico 
had omitted to inform hizn of the events at the Curragh on the day 
\\hen they happened, and ho read of them for the fir
t time in the 
DC\H:papers. He \\-as naturally greatly distressed, and very properly 
insi
ted that he shoulù be carefully informed in the future. 
The scene in the House of COIllmons on 23rd ::\Iarch and 23th 
1!arch when these events were debated will not easily be forgotten 
by those "ho ",itnessed thenl. 'fhe idea that the Government had 
bargained \\ith tho officers for their return to duty \\US deeply 
repugnant not only to Liberab nnd Radicals, but to a considerablo 
number of others who "ere good IIouse of Commons men, and 
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1913-1914 nothing could have saved the Government, if Asquith had not been 
Age 61 able to make it clear beyond doubt that he and the Cabinet had 
been prompt to correct the waverings of the military lnind on the 
principles of the British Constitution. He said that the claim or 
implied claim of the soldiers to receive assurances as a condition of 
their return to duty" would, if once admitted, put the Government 
and the House of Commons at the mercy of the Military and the 
Navy." Labour members were quick to point the nloral that, if 
officers could play this game for a cause in which they were interested, 
the rank and file would presently play it when called up to deal 
with civil disorders of a different kind fron1 those conten1plated in 
Ulster. :Mr. Ramsay 1\1:acDonald said that the syndicalists who had 
failed to poison the Labour Party with their doctrines had apparently 
succeeded with the Tories; and in a resounding speech which was 
long remembered, :l\lr. John'Vard quoted a syndicalist leaflet which 
had been issued that morning (22nd :March) asking soldiers to 
remember that officers had exercised an option in obeying orders, 
and calling upon them to resolve that they would never fire a shot 
against their own class. 
The spread of this mischief was prevented for the time being by 
Asquith's prompt and decisive action in taking the 'Var Office into 
his own hands. He took his duties as Secretary for \Var very 
seriously and was soon on the best of terms with the Army Council. 
It contributed not a little to the promptness and efficiency of the 
steps taken in the critical days before the War that he was at this 
time his own :l\1inister for War. 
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'YUATEVER effect the events recorded in the previous chapter may 
have had in England, they had apparently none in Ireland where 
both the parties continued their preparations for armed conflict. 
On the night and early Illorning of 24-2üth April, a ship, variously 
IH1I1H'<l the Jlountjoy and the Fanny, succeeded in landing a cargo 
of 35,00U rifles and 3,UOO,UoO cartridges at Larne for the use of 
Ulster volunteers. Twelve thousand men had been engaged in this 
operation; the naval patrol of the coast had been outwitted; 
coastguardti, police, and custOlllS officers had been powerless spec- 
tators. Duhlin Castle knew nothing of it till noon the following day.l 
.Asquith reported to the I(ing on the 27th that the Cabinet were 
unanimously of opinion that "this unprecedented attempt to 
'hold up' \.our :Majesty's servants and officers of the customs, 
coastguarch and cOIl,;tabulary, and to ob!::itruct the use of the King's 
high,\ay to the King's subjects requires in
tant and ef1ectivp 
action." Brave "orda, but when the Irish law officers got to work 
it was decided, also unanimously, that their proposals were either 
"inadequate, e","cessivc, or inexpedient." 'Ihe Cabinet were back 
at the old diflìculty; proceedings under the ordinary law would 
certainly fail before 0. .Korth Ireland jury; any others would 
precipitate tho conflict \\hich they Ulost ",i8hcd to avoid. The 
lri:-h Attorney-General "as instructed to prepare ÏIÚornlations 
against tho leaders in the High Court, but during the next few days 
the Unionist leaders made speeches in Parliament which seemed 
once more to open the door to conciliation, and" in vie" of the better 
political atmoRphcl'c the Cabinet douLted the wi
dOJn of im;tituting 
criminal prot'{'cdings,"2 
1 !\Ir. Bonar Lnw was apparently bettcr informed, for Sir Henry 'Vi1son wrote in 
his Diary 011 the 25t h: .. Bonar Law u-Iephoned wo.ntin
 to see me. and I went at 
once. He told me of the mobilisation of the Ulster men last rught and of the \\ ay 
they J.;ot hi 25.000 rifles (the evening paper8 say ;0,000)'" 
a LeUor to the King, 
II,-D 40 
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Again and for the last time Asquith took up the business of 
negotiating. On 5th J\Iay, he saw Sir Edward Carson and :Mr. 
Bonar Law together. Both said that temporary exclusion of the 
Ulster areas with compulsory inclusion at the end of the period 
(the Government plan) was impossible. Sir Edward insisted that 
before the Home Rule Bil1left the Commons on its third reading it 
should be announced that the basis of a settlement had been reached 
and that an amending Bill giving effect to it would follow. Other- 
wise he feared an outburst in Ulster. J\Ir. Bonar Law reported that 
his party was "growingly adverse to any kind of settlement." 
The Speaker, meanwhile, had offered his services as Chairman of 
a Conference between party-leaders, but this too came to nothing, 
since the Unionist leaders refused to go into Conference unless the 
basis had first been agreed. Asquith, nevertheless, persevered, and 
in the next few weeks it was provisionally agreed that an option to 
COllle in would in the last resort be substituted for automatic or 
compulsory inclusion at the end of a period. 
'Vhitsuntide brought a little interlude, and Asquith went off for 
ten days to visit his friends, the Shcffields, at Penrhos, Holyhead. 
His wife remained in London, but he wrote to her every day, and his 
letters speak of picnics on the seashore with the Snowden range in 
full view, of cheerful small talk with friends and fellow-guests, of 
his daily golf : 
"
Iay 29. I went to the links at Holyhead yesterday which are 
quite interesting and played one ball, the local professional and Venetia 
(the Hon, Venetia Stanley) playing the other. I played well, as you may 
guess, for I beat them nine up and eight to play-winning nine out of the 
first ten holes. They gave me a half. The professional, as you may 
imagine, is not a great performer; but I was quite pleased because I both 
drove and putted well. The links are quite near, and I shall play again 
if the weather improves." 


Play again he did the next day and the day after, until at the end 
of the week lVlr. Lloyd George came upon the scene. Politics now 
mingle with golf. 
"June 4, 14, Ll. G. arrived here yesterday in time for lunch, and 
afterwards we went to the links and played a foursome-he and Capt, 
Ommaney against Francis :l\IacLaren and me. They beat us, but we had 
quite a good game. Lly. G. drives quite well and is not bad with his iron, 
but is an execrable putter. He is in very good conversational form, and 
made himself agreeable to the Sheffields. They did not know him before, 
and old S. has a considerable aversion for him politically. 
He expounded his views on various aspects of the situation to me at 
great length. For the moment he is a firm believer in an Irish settlement, 
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but I gather from Montagu, that he had told him almost the exact opposite 1914 
the day before. He has got back to the land about which he is now Age 61 
much keener than about hiB budget. He thinks it will (sweep' tho 
counties." 
Asquith returned to London on 5th June, greatly refreshed and 
prepared to face with his u
ual composuro whatever tho next 
turn of the wheel might bring in the inexhaustible Irish question. 


n 
That question had by this time been fined down to the definition 
of the part of Ulster to be e).,cluded from the Homo Hula TIill. The 
Unionist leaders now demanded tho six counties-the four Protestant 
ones plus Tyrone and Fermanagh; the Nationalists insisted on 
Fermanagh and at least the half of Tyrone. This was the position 
behind tho scenes at the beginning of July, but outwardly it looked 
a good deal harder. The Lords had anlCnded the AnlCnding Bill 
,\hich embodied the Governnwut plan by substituting the clean 
cut of the whole Province of "C'l::;ter for the county plebiscite pro- 
posed by the Government; Unionist leaders, and especially Lord 
Lansdowne, had spoken as if they still clung to the idea of defeating 
If orne Rule for any part of Ireland. :Mr. Bonar Law had evidently 
not spoken without reason when he told Asquith that he was taking 
a heavy ri....k in consenting to negotiate on the basis of the exclusion 
of the Ulster area. Large numbers of his party either openly avowed 
or secretly cherished the hope that ncgotiations would break down 
on the definition of the boundary, and the Home Rule Bill be "\\Tecked 
on thp failure to a.gree at the last JllOment. 
The eyes of Engli
h party leaclcrB were still on Ulster, but hy this 
timo the Ulster example had spread to the South and was rapidly 
transforming tho constitutional and Parlid.mentary movement into 
So physical force counterpart of Sir Edward Carson's volunteers. 
On üth June, 1\11'. Redmond issued the follo"\\ing statement: 
U Up to two months ago I felt that the Volunteer movement was 
somewhat premature, but tho effect of Hir Edward Carson's threats on 
public opinion in England, tho House of Commons, and the Government, 
occurrences at the Curragh Camp, and the successful gun-running in 
1:lskr vitally altered the position, and the Irish Party took steps about 
six '\\eeks ago to iruorm their friends and supporters in the country that, 
in their opinion, it was desirable to support tho Volunteer movement, 
with the result that within the last six weeks the movement has spread 
like a prairie fire, and all the Xationalists of Ireland" ill shortly bo 
enrolled." 


011 lith Junc, :Mr. Birrell told the llo
o of Commons that 
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the figures supplied to him of the N ational Volunteers showed 
a force of 80,000 (the Ulster Volunteers were at that moment 84,000), 
and a few days later (16th June) he added that the force appeared 
to be increasing at the rate of 15,000 a week. Mr. Birrell added 
that "the coming into existence of this force and its object" 
appeared to him to be "sufficiently explained by the existence of 
the Ulster Volunteer force." The future was being determined in 
these weeks, and to those who looked below the surface it should 
have been clear that the settlement of the Irish question on the 
moderate lines of the Government's Bill was becoming daily more 
remote. 
It was precisely this situation which Asquith had foreseen, and 
which he had striven his utnlost to avert. There had been many 
moments in these years in which he had been tempted to find relief 
either in resignation or dissolution from the exhausting and seem- 
ingly fruitless efforts to reconcile incompatible temperaments, 
convictions and fanaticisms, and he might possibly have taken 
this way of escape if it had not been for the thought of the situation 
which it would create for the country. Either he would have COlne 
back to power to face the same situation with possibly a reduced 
majority; or the Unionist Party would have been returned to face 
the Southern Volunteers playing the part hitherto played by the 
Northern, with the possibility of an even more dangerous question 
arising about the use of the arnlY. 
'Vith these penaltics so evidently attaching to failure, he could 
not believe that the door was closed to an agreed settlement. But 
May, June, and July were very troubled months behind the scenes. 
The Amending Bill which was to embody the proposed concessions 
to Ulster produced fresh complications, and suggested a new and 
ingenious game of skill to some of the Peers. 'Vhat if they held it 
up or so amended it that the Commons were unable to accept it, 
and in the meantime the Parliament Act period for the unanlended 
Home Rule Bill ran out and it only awaited Royal assent to become 
law 
 Would the Government dare to claim that assent for the Bill 
in its original form-covering all Ulster-when they had admitted 
that the Amending Bill was nccessary to avert Civil War 1 'V ould 
they actually ask the King to endorse a measure which on their own 
showing would lead to Civil 'Var 1 It seems not to have occurred 
to the proposers of this scheme that it might have been as em- 
barrassing to the King as to the Government, and was very unlikely 
to conciliate a public which was always impatient of tactical 
manæuvres on serious occasions. 
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" 'Yhatevcr perplexities or difficulties may lie before me and my 
peoplc, we I:'hall all unite in facing them resolutely, calmly and with 
public spirit, confidcnt that under divine guidance, the ultimate 
outconle may be to the common good." In a touching lctter to 
Asquith at the beginning of June the King recalled these words in 
the letter he addressed to his people on the day of his Coronation, 
and added that though the perplexities and difficulties had not 
grown less with time, he kncw that he could rely on his Prime 
l'1inistcr's support in the fulfilment of his hopes and prayers of three 
)' eare ago. In reply Asquith declared his "hearty and continued 
dcsire that the hope expressed on Coronation Day may be fully 
realised." 'Through it all he remained unruffied, so much so that the 
Archbishop of Canterbury who visitcd him one of these days came 
away, as reported to the King's Secrctary, in a state of irritation at 
his "screne optimiHln " and "pul:-;eless attitude" in the midst of 
tho tumult. Sir Edward Carson was less composed. He saw no 
way back and no way forward, and predicted gloomily the spread 
of Irish and Protestant-Catholic strife in England and Scotland, the 
Dominions and the United States. To Asquith it secmed incredible 
that these portentous consequences could follow when it becamo 
known to the public that the question had been fined down to the 
drawing of the appropriate boundary in the County of Tyrone, and 
the conditions on "hich the excluded area should vote itself out 
or vote itself in. 
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""hen this stumbling-block proved irremovable, he resolved upon 
the last move which till then had been held in re:ierve. This was to 
ask the h,.ing to summon party-leaders in his own name to a Con- 
fen'nce which, to give it all possible dignity and impressiveness, 

hould be held undcr the Royal roof. The lUng was only too willing, 
and ü anything could have Inelted the hearts of fighting politicians, 
it was surely the terms in which he addressed those who obeyed his 
sunlD10ns to Buckingham Palace on 24th July: 
u GE'lJTLE
IE'IJ, 
It is with feelings of satisfaction and hopefulness that I receive 
you here to-day, and I thank you for the manner in which you have 
responded to my 8ummons. It is also 8 matter of congratulation that 
the Speaker haB consented to preside over your meetings. 
1Ty intervention at this moment may be regarded 8.8 a new departure. 
But the exceptional circumstances under which you are brought together 
justify my action, 
For months we have watched with deep misgiving:) the course of events 
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1914 in Ireland. The trend has been surely and steadily towards an appeal 
Age 61 to force, and to-day the cry of Civil 'V ar is on the lips of the most respon- 
sible and sober-minded of my people. 
'Ve have in the past endeavoured to act as a civilising example to the 
"World, and to me it is unthinkable, as it must be to you, that we should 
be brought to the brink of fratricidal strife upon issues. app
rently so 
capable of adjustment as those you are now asked to consIder, if handled 
in a spirit of generous compromise. 
l\Ty apprehension in contemplating such a dire calamity is intensified 
by my feelings of attachment to Ireland and of sympathy with her people, 
who have always welcomed me with warm-hearted affection. 
Gentlemen, you represent in one form or another the vast majority 
of my subjects at home. You also have a deep interest in my Dominions 
overseas, who are scarcely less concerned in a prompt and friendly 
settlement of this question. 
I regard you, then, in this matter as trustees for the honour and peace 
of all. 
Your responsibilities are indeed great. The time is short. You will, 
I know, employ it to the fullest advantage and be patient, earnest, and 
conciliatory, in view of the magnitude of the interests at stake. I pray 
that God in His infinite wisdom may guide your deliberations so that 
they may result in the joy of peace and honourable settlement." 


IV 
The Conference consisted of the Speaker as Chairman, Asquith 
and 
Ir. Lloyd George representing the Government, Lord Lans- 
downe and l\1r. Bonar Law the Opposition, l\1r. John Redmond 
a.nd :Mr. Dillon the Irish Nationalists, and Sir Edward Carson and 
Captain Craig the Ulster Unionists. It sat on consecutive days frOlll 
21st July to 24th July, and on the last day Asquith announced to 
the House of Commons l that it had failed. The Speaker briefly 
reported the result : 
The Conference held four meetings on the 21st, 22nd, 23rd and 24th 
July respectively. 
The possibility of defining an area to be excluded from the operation 
of the Government of Ireland Bill was considered. 
The Conference being unable to agree, either in principle or in detail, 
upon such an area, brought its meetings to a conclusion. 
JAMES 'V. LOWTHER. 
A few notes in pencil on half-sheets of paper, and sundry nlaps 
showing the distribution of Protestant and Catholic are all the 
records that Asquith preserved of this Conference. "The discus- 
sions," he has said in his Fifty Years of Parliament,2 " were carried 
on in a courteous and friendly spirit and with a real desire to find 
a way of agreement. They turned entirely on the geographical 
1 House of Commons, 24th July, 1914. :01 II, p. 156. 
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demarcation of the area to be excluded, temporarily or permanently, 
from the operation of the Home Rule Bill. There was a dcbatable 
territory, particularly in the t" 0 counties of Fermanagh and Tyrone, 
where the racial and rdigiouii intermixture presents exceptionally 
intricate diffieuItieR." It was not quite true, as was commonly said, 
that the Conference had broken on one half of the county of Tyrone, 
for the question of the period of exclusion had not been settled, but 
to this ultimately the great controversy had been narrowed down, 
and it \\as upon these two points, boundary and time limit, that 
Briti:.:h and Iri
h statesll1an
hip confessed it:;elf helpless. 
'Yhat the Government now proposed was, as Asquith told tho 
King, to proceed with County option, "but '\\ith the omission of 
automatic inclusion after a term of years and the suhstitution of 
fresh po"cr of option as suggested hy Sir Edward Carson at the 
COIÚcrence." Tho Alllending Bill as amended by the Lord'3 was 
do"n for second reading in the l-fouse of Commons on 3uth July, 
und would have been amended again in that sense, if the tiIne-tablo 
had been observed. But on the day that the Conference broke up, 
the Government were informed of the teflllS of tho ..:\.ustrian ulti- 
matulll to Serbia, and when 30th July came, there were oth('l' 
things to think about. 'By common consent the controversy was 
suspended at that nloment, but how far it was from being dic;;posed 
of subsequent events wero to show. 
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In the last days of July the Xationalist Yolnnteer::; endeavoured 
to match the exploit of the 
lster Y olunteers a few weeks earlier by 
landing a consignment of arms in broad daylight at Ho" th, near 
Dublin. 
cenes of violence followed, and the soldiers whom the 
Deputy-Commissioner of Police had called to his a

istanee wero 
attacked by a jeering nlob upon whom they fired, killing three 
person... and wounding a eonsid('rable numL('r. In the mid..;t of other 
di
trfieting an
ietie
, the hurried inquest which the Cabinet hcld 
upon thi!i matter could scarcely give satisfactory results and "hcther 
ju
tice was done became a subject of embittered controversy in 
later years. 
Though the answer nlust be a pure conjeeturí', it i" almost im- 
possible not to ask the question-\\hat would have happellcd if the 
'Var had 110t intcrrupted the COurse of events. Asquith to the end 
remained an optimbt on that subjpct. He never could be brought 
to believe that when it "as understood that the UI
ter Countipg 
had been offered a free option to como in or stay out thero could have 
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been any long lasting strife in Ireland. There was, moreover, another 
option shortly approaching for the whole British people and Irish. 
His intention had been to hold a short winter session of Parliament 
for winding up, and to go to the country as early as possible in the 
year 1915. Therefore long before the Home Rule Bin had in any 
serious sense become operative, the Unionist Party would have had 
their opportunity of returning to power, and, if they did, of amending 
the Home Rule Act. It seemed to him almost inconceivable that 
with these abundant and immediate opportunities of effecting their 
purpose in a peaceful and legal way, if they had a majority behind 
them, either the Unionist leaders or Sir Edward Carson could permit 
an appeal to force. 
But he was himself so completely a Parliamentarian, and so 
staunch a believer in the processes of arglunent, debate, and election, 
that he perhaps failed to reckon with the passions that had been 
unloosed both in Ireland and in Conservative circles in England. 
Seen in retrospect, the Irish controversy of these years looks like 
the climax of the long struggle between British parties which 
began with the Liberal victory of 1906, and all but brought Parlia- 
ment to a deadlock in 1909 and 1911. Pent-up feelings of resentment 
at the defeat of the House of Lords in 1911 led nlen of conservative 
temperament to condone the " direct action " of Ulster as a means 
of redressing the Constitutional balance which they supposed to 
have been fatally upset by the Parliament Act, and to do so without 
much thought of the example they were setting. There were tin1es 
when Sir Edward Carson seemed n1uch more willing to settle than 
the Unionist Party were to let him settl(', and narrow as the gap 
was which divided parties at the end of their negotiations, it is 
possible that no appeal to reason would have prevented serious 
disorders. 
All this is conjectural, but what is certain is that the failure of 
British parties to agree-which was to be repeated in 1916 and 1917 
-extinguished all hope of the Inoderate settlement proposed in 
Asquith's Bill, and determined the much more drastic settlement 
which was to come seven years later. It also did the country 
the considerable disservice of leaving an unsettled controversy to 
simmer and fester in Ireland during the War, and thus largely to 
qualify the help so gallantly given by the Irish Parliamentary 
leaders to the common causc. 
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The Bimultaneous pressure, homo and foroign- Tho Balkan 'V ar- The Peace 
Conferenco and its breakdown-Tho Ambassadors' Conference--Tributes to 

ir Edward Grey and the Government-The Colonial Rf'ttlf'lmf.'nt with Gormany 
--Criti('ism after the event-Tho af'tual problom and its difficulties-Lord 
Haklane's testimony-The solution adopted-PreparationB for war- u Raiíii.llg 
an Army "-The tRst of German policy-Dangers of the naval competition- 
Tho Gorman Naval Law of Hilt-The lla1<lano mission-Tho German proposal 
-Tho search for a formtùa-Its failuro--The proposed" Naval Holiday." 
J. A. S, 


IT "ould be difiìcnlt, if not imlJob::-iiblc, to ùi::,oover any period of six 1912-1914 
yearl:i in Engliðh hbtory which presented a Primo Milliðter and his Age 60-61 
Uoverument with the saIDO sueccsðion of dangerous and aUÅious 
questions, homo and foreign, as fell to Asquith and his colleagues 
between ID08 and HH4. Tho story of each has to be told separately, 
but it must always be borne in mind that tho most diflicult and 
dangerou
 of the home and foreign cril'-es either ran Bimultaneou
ly 
or overlapped one another. At the climax of hi
 struggle \\ith tho 
Hou
e of I
ol'ds in UH 1, tho l>rime .:\lini::;ter was in doubt from day 
to day whether tho country might not be plunged into a European 
war; and during the nCÀt t",o years and all through the Irish 
conflict, there ",as no certainty frOln Dlonth to month that the 
quarrels raging in thc Balkans might not at any Jnoment, as they 
en.ntually did, set the world on fire. In measuring Asquith's 
achievements or failures tho pre%ure of simultaneous e\"ents falling 
uniquely on tho Head of the Úo'Vernmcnt needs constantly to be 
remembered. 
In the end foreign affairs proved to be hy far the Jnost importnnt, 
and their thread IllU"it now be tllken up frOln the autumll of 191) 
\\ he'll the ..c\gaùir eri
i:i was at It'ngth ùi:-,po:-,cd of. 
The breathing space that followed la
tcd for no more than a fc" 
"ccl
. The Turki:;;h ltevolution ûf 1908, so far frmn strengtheIÙng 
the Ottoman Empire, had re\'ealed its inherent \\ eakncs:1 and pro- 
duced a state of confu
ioll and di:-;sclbion of which the European 
57 
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1912-1914 enemies of Turkey were quick to take advantage. The example set 
Age 60-61 by Austria-Hungary in the annexation of Bosnia-Herzegovina in 1908 
was followed in 1911 by Italy, which now seized Tripoli, and the 
next year by the Balkan States which in a short-lived alliance 
inflicted a series of crushing blows upon the Turks and forced them 
to an armistice on Inuniliating terms before the year 1912 was out. 
The belligerents chose London for the discussion of the Peace 
Treaty and their delegates assembled in St. James's Palace in 
December 1912. But by the middle of January 1913 they were at 
deadlock about Adrianople which Bulgaria claimed and the Turks 
refused to yield. The Conference broke up; the war was resumed, 
and Adrianople was taken, but at that point the Allies fell to fighting 
among themselves, and in a second war in the summer of 1913 
Bulgaria was disastrously defeated by Greece and Serbia with the 
aid of Rumania, and the Turks retook Adrianople. This struggle 
ended in the Treaty of Bucharest which cut large slices off Bulgaria, 
shut her out from the Ægean Sea and divided the spoils taken from 
the Turks between Serbia and Greece. 
The British Government had intervened during the Peace negotia- 
tio:ns in London to express its disapproval of a scheme to pacify the 
Turks by restoring to them the islands at the mouth of the Dar- 
danelles, but had otherwise remained a spectator. In April 1913, 
when there was a possibility that the Bulgarians would enter 
Constantinople, the Cabinet decided that though it would not" in 
any way make itself responsible for the expulsion of the Bulgarians" 
it " could not oppose the action of any power which was directed 
to that purpose" or sought to "give effect to the views already 
formulated in concert with the great Powers as to the future of 
Constantinople and the adjoining territory." That question did not 
arise, but from the moment the Balkan War broke out, it was clear 
to Asquith and Grey that other questions ahnost equally threatening 
to the peace of the great Powers were not far ahead, and they re- 
solved, if possible, to get in front of them, and to procure .thcir 
peaceful settlement before the atmosphere became dangerously 
heated. 
True to his general principle that Europe should decide, Sir 
Edward Grey again proposed a Conference, and this time his pro- 
posal found favour. All the Powers were willing and decided to 
appoint their Ambassadors in London to sit as delegates, with Sir 
Edward himself presiding. He has told the story of what followed 
in his own book T
l)enty-five Years,l and the details need not be 
1 Vol. I, pp, 264-277. 
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re-peated here. The Conference met early in December 1912 and 
continued itB sittings at longer or shorter intervals until the following 
August, when the Second Balkan 'Var "as over, and the immediate 
danger past. The chief trouble was to provide for Albania, whcre 
Turkish rule had Leen shattered and a dangerous vacuum created. 
Austria, was re1:)olved that Serbia should not have it; Serbia, greatly 
inflated by her recent victory, put in large claims to the Korth and 
Korth-east of the Province. 1\Iontenegro, in the meantime, 
eized 
Scutari, and Austria, believing her to be in collu1:)ion with Serbia, 
was determined that she should not keep it. Italy had interests in 
bouthern Albania and in the question of the Islands which also 
came up. But the main problem was to keep Austria and Russia 
in line; to prevent the former from refusing reasonable concessions 
to berbia. and the latter from supporting Serbia in e}"orbitant claims. 
It was a long anù difficult business requiring great skill and patience, 
but the Conference served admirably its main purpose of keeping 
the Powers together until the storm blew over. By a mixture of 
suasion and compulsion :l\1ontenegro was induced to give up Scutari, 
and Serbian demands were kept within bounds. All over Europe 
Sir Edward Grey was warmly praised for his patience and fairness, 
and not least by Germans "hose Ambassador Lichnowsky had 
played a friendly and peaceable part. Nothing was pernlanently 
Bettled, and the German naval competition still clouded the situa- 
tion, but ,\ hen the Amba
sadors had held their last meeting all 
Europe heaved a sigh of relief, and the prospect seemed brighter 
than nt any time since the erisis of 1908. 
Asquith told the House of Commons while the Conference was at 
work that " Great Britain had worked \\ ith a single-minded de
ire 
with Germany and thereby a l11utual confidence had been inspired 
which hehop('d would continue" (lOth )larch, 1913). The hope seemed 
to be justified during the ne},.t few months. Before the winter was 
over the }'orcign Offiee had reached a settlement of the vexatious 
and interminable Bagdad H.ailway question with Germany, and tho 
Colonial Secretary, )1r. Lewis IIarcourt,l \\as busily engaged in 
'\\orking out an agreement on the f;ubjeet of the African colonies of 
the two countries \\ith Baron K.ühlmann, the Cennan 
linister in 
London. This was ready for signature early in 1914, and \\3.3 only 
not signed because the Germans objected to Sir Edward Grey's 
stipulation that the assurance which he had given to Portugal, the 
ultimate destiny of who1:)c Colonies if she ceased to hold them was 
part of the agreement, should be publi:-:hed E'imultancou:::ly \\ ith 
1 The late YiscoW1t Harcourt. 
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1912-1914 that document. In the spring of 1914 it seemed as if every question 
Age 60-61 of detail "hich could have troubled the peace of Germany and 
Great Britain, if these two Powers stood alone, had been settled or 
was capable of settlement in a friendly spirit; and for the great 
antagonisms arising out of the grouping of the Powers and their 
rivalries, the Concert of Europe had been revived and worked 
smoothly and unostentatiously to a peaceful conclusion in circum- 
stances which had seemed dangerously threatening to the general 
peace. In all this the British Government had played a conspicuous 
and leading part which had earned it the warmest acknowledgments 
from all its neighbours in Europe. 


IT 
Hopes rose as the diplomatic atmosphere seemed to be clearing, 
and at the beginning of 1914 the general opinion was that Europe 
was in a less dangerous condition than for many years past. Un- 
happily the great antagonisms persisted below the surface, and were 
even more dangerous when masked by the appearance of friendliness. 
The criticism of Asquith's Government in its dealings "with foreign 
affairs during these years has been mainly after the event by critics 
who have had the advantage of knowing that war was coming on 
4th August, 1914, no sooner and no later. With the aid of this 
knowledge they have presented the case as a simple dilemma. The 
Government, they say, ought either to have converted the Entente 
into an Alliance, to have said firmly and clearly that they would 
fight on the side of France and Russia, and to have occupied the 
time in raising a conscript army and equipping it with all that is 
needed by a great army on the Continental scale; or they ought to 
have broken loose from the Franco-Russian entanglement and 
announced their intention of remaining neutral in any European 
war. There was no moment in the six years preceding the War in 
which the situation could have presented itself to Asquith's Govern- 
ment in these simple terms. For the whole period the possibility 
of war was an increasing anxiety to all members of the Government 
and especially to Asquith and Grey. First Bosnia-Herzegovina, 
then Agadir kept them on the rack for nlOuths at a stretch; and 
all the time the Germans were adding to their fleet with intentions 
that had necessarily to be construed in the light of their challenging 
diplomacy. In such circumstances it was evidently impossible to 
return to the" splendid isolation" which Mr. Balfour and Lord 
Lansdowne thought too dangerous in 1904. No one proposed, no 
one dreamt of Buch a thing. In any case such a return would have 
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left unsolved tho question of BritiRh action in the event of tho 
invasion of Belgium which was very likely to ho an incident in any 
European war. 
But tho other alternative was equally barred. There Was a risk 
of war, but not a certainty of war, and to t.reat the risk as a certainty 
Wa
 to make it certain. If the construction of her fleet created a 
" danger zono" for Germany, there was a corresponding" danger 
zono "for Great Britain. Great and scnsational changes, such as tho 
adoption of compulsory military servico, could only have been pro- 
po&ed with any chance of carrying them through if the Government 
had declared war to be inevitable, and must havc placed the country 
in grave danger of having a war sprung upon it while the ÂImy was 
in tran
ition. Lord Haldane has left important testimony on this 
point: 
.. In the year HH2 the then Chief of the General Staff told me that he 
and the General Rtaff \\ould like to inveetigato, as a. purely military 
problem, the question whether we could or could not raise a great army. 
I thought this a reasonable inquiry and Hanctioned and found money for it, 
only stipulating that they should consult the Administrative Staffs when 
nSRcmbling the materiab for tho investigation. The outcomo was em- 
bodied in a report made to me by Lord Nicholson, himself a soldier who 
bad a strong desire for compulsory service and a large army. He reported, 
as a result of a prolonged and careful investigation, that, alike as regarded 
officers awl as regarùcù buildings and equipment, the conclusion of the 
G
neral t;taff "as that it ,\ould be in a high degree unwiso to try, 
during a. period of unrest on the Continent, to commence a new military 
8ystem. It could not be built up excepting after much unavoidablo 
dela.y. \re might at once experience a falling off in voluntary recruiting, 
and 80 become seriouRly weaker before we bad a chance of becoming 
stronger. And the temptation to a foreign General Staff to make an 
early end of what it might in
ist of interpreting as preparation for 
nggrcf'sion on our part would be too strong to be riHked. "That \\ e should 

et might prove to be a mob instead of an army. I quite agreed, and not 
the less because it was highly improbable that country "ould have 
looked at finything of the 80rt."1 
\\ hat, then, remained ? Nothing hut to make tho sea defences of 
the Empire a8 far as pos
iLle impregnable; to put tho Army on a 
footing on which it could be rapidly nlobilised and transported 
oyeI'8ca; to provide a well-organised auxiliary force which cOlùd 
be rapidly expanded; to decide tho parts to be played by the civil 
authorities, and the financial and economic lllCasures which might 
be necessary on tho outbreak of \\ ar; and in tho meantime, to 
work strenuously for peace, so that, if war came, ß united people 
would recogniso it as jm
t and inevitahle. This Was the policy 
1 Before the n art pp. 1 ;4-175. 
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which Foreign Office, 'Var Office, and Admiralty steadily pursued 
under Asquith's leadership during the six years before the War, and 
except on the hypothesis that war was certain and inevitable, there 
could have been no other. 
Asquith has himself described in detail the working of the Com. 
mittee of Imperial Defence and the measures taken at the momen. 
tous Imperial Conference of 1909 to bring the Dominions into council 
with the Imperial Government on the question of Imperial Defence. l 
These measures bore fruit in the quick rally of the Dominions and 
the avoidance of all panic and confusion when the emergency came. 
It is of course true that the preparations of this country, as of most 
others, proved unequal to the enormous demands of the Great War, 
but it is also true that no British Government ever made so large 
an addition to naval and military strength in the same space of 
time or devoted itself so thoroughly and systematically to the organ. 
isation of its forces as Asquith's Government between 1908 and 
1914. The hypothesis on which that Government acted was that 
of a partnership in which Great Britain would play the major part 
at sea, and her partners the major part on land, and no other was 
possible in the circumstances. The great effort made subsequently 
need not blind us to the fact that she fulfilled all and more than all 
that her allies expected of her when the War broke out. 
Asquith has left his own comment on this matter in a reply to 
the observation by J\1r. 'Valter Page that" if the English had raised 
an army in 1912 and made a lot of big guns, Austria would not have 
tramplcd Serbia to the earth" and" there would have been no 
war " : 


" , Raising an Army!' If such language means anything it means that 
England (to keep the peace of the world), besides preserving at all costs 
her supremacy over the sea; besides providing garrisons for India and 
many of her overseas possessions; besides maintaining an expeditionary 
force for immediate dispatch to any part of the globe; and besides 
raising, training and equipping a second line army, the Territorials, for 
home defence, ought to have converted herself into a military pow.er on 
the Continental model. It is possible, and indeed probable, that her 
material and personal resources would have been equal to the double 
strain. But the essential condition of any such change (as was shown 
to be the case during the War, with the adoption of conscription) would 
have been that it was supported by the nation with practical unanimity. 
'Vas there anything in what had happened up to 1912, or appeared then 
in the remotest degree likely to happen, which could or ought to have 
induced the nation to execute a volte-face with a united front 
 Everybody 
who lived in those times, and every historian who "Tites of them with 
1 Genesis of the War, Chapters XIV-XVII. 
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adequate knowledge, "ill agree that there is only one answer to the HH2-1914 
question. Any Government "hieh proposed it would have committed Age 60-61 
political Buicide. It would have split the Cabinet, split the House of 
Commons, split both poHtical parties, and split the whole nation; if 
indeed that can be dcscribed as a 'split' which would have been 
regarded as the vagary of a minority insignificant both in authority and 
in numbers."l 


'The formidable expression of opinion which made the abolition of 
compulsory service peremptory as soon as the 'Var was over lends 
additional point to this passage, and raises a strong presumption 
that objection to this kind of militarism in time of peace is a rooted 
sentiment in the British people with which all their Governments 
\\ ill have to reckon in the future as heretofore. 


III 
To Asquith, as he has made clear in The Genesis of the JVar, tho 
main test of German policy during these years was the German fleet. 
He recognised that Germany's right to build any fleet that she desired 
was formally and legally beyond challenge, but that it could not 
be exercised on the scale on which she was now exercising it with- 
out endangering our vital defences and therefore requiring counter- 
measures on our part. He would greatly have preferred that these 
measures Rholùd have been taken without publie controversy-that 
""We should have held our tongues, even if we had to show our 
teeth," as he once said to the present" riteI'. But the enormous 
e"\.l'l'ndituro which they entailed had to be justified to a party 
which was naturally of a pacific disposition, and looked askance at 
the exhaustion on armaments of funds that it had ear-marked for 
Bocial reform. To this party and to the country in general the 
necessity of each step had to be demonstrated by referenco to tho 
activities of the Germans which hypothetically at least had to be 
presented as hostilo. The difficulty throughout, as in the" military 
conversations," was to draw tho line between the hypothetical and 
the actual. Tho distinction was never clear to the military or naval 
mind, and was very easily blurred in the public mind. Germany 
could not conle into the picture year after year as the Power whoso 
naval ambitions required costly counter-efforts on our part without 
seeming to be "the enemy"; find the[o;(' counter-efforts and the 
cpasons assigned for them could not become hnown in Germany 
without our seeming to bo her enemy. 
Such, on both sides, was the position in the summer and autumn 
· Genui8 oj the War, pp. 138-139. 
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1912-1914 of un 1, but :Ministers had hoped that with the settlement of the 
Age 60-61 Agadir question a new chapter would be opened. It was, therefore, 
an extremely unpleasant surprise to them to learn before the end 
of the year that a new German Navy Law was pending. Tirpitz 
had drawn the characteristic conclusion that the rebuff of Agadir 
was due to the German weakness at sea, and he now urged that 
the right reply was to build more ships. This raised a serious ques- 
tion for Asquith and his colleagues who had prepared their naval 
estimates on the suppooition that the German progrmnme would 
remain unaltered, and now saw themselves under the necessity of 
adding at least 1:3,000,000 to the amount which they had intended 
to ask Parliament to vote. This on the morrow of what they had 
assured the country was a complete and satisfactory settlement of 
the controversies of the previous months. "Nothing," says Asquith, 
" could be lllOre absurd than to proclaim to the world that the two 
countries had arranged their other differences and were clasping 
the hands of friendship, while concurrently, they were quickening 
the pace and enlarging the scope of their naval competition."1 He 
was clear that any opportunity which offered the slightest chance 
of avoiding this absurdity should be seized, and when it was conveyed 
to him in January 1912 that the German Government was ready 
for a discussion about its naval plans, he was :more than willing. 
The suggestion came in a roundabout way which, before the 
affair was over, illustrated most of the disadvantages of unofficial 
diplomacy. At the end of January 1912, Sir Ernest Cassel visited 
Berlin armed with a memorandum prepared, according to Lord 
Haldane,2 by "some influential members of the Cabinet" and 
containing suggestions for the improvement of British-German rela- 
tions. \Vhether Asquith knew of the memorandum or of Sir Ernest's 
visit does not appear, but he was generally tolerant of well-meaning 
private efforts to influence events, if somewhat sceptical of their 
results. Sir Ernest saw Herr Ballin, and appears through him to 
have established comnlunications with the Kaiser who seemed to 
be friendly. The initial steps were hopeful, or looked hopeful from 
the British side, 3 and Cassel brought back with him a cordial invita- 
tion to the Government to send one of their members to confer 
with German :l\Iinisters in Berlin. This, Asquith reported to the 
King, was issued " with the approval, if not at the instance, of the 
I\:aiser." Tho Kaiser has printed a fantastic story in his lJlcmoirs 4 
: Genesis of the 
VaT! p. 98, 2 Before the War, p, 55 note. 
The qualificatIOn 18 necessary, for the Kaiser, according to his own account, 
suspected a trap from the begiIUÙng-lIly 1I1emoir8, English translation, p. 146, 
· pp, 148-149. 
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of "hat he supposes to have happeneù next in Lonùon. He paints 
a. picture of Sir Edward Grey and I\Ir. 'Vinston ('llurchill in envious 
competition for the honour of being appointed for this mission, and 
tho Cabinet deciding that ::\11'. Churchill should not have it, and 
that bir Ed\\ ard should be reserved for the "fireworks" at tho 
end, while the preliminary negotiations" as far as the beginning 
of the fireworks" "Were undertahen by someone who, like Lord 
II aldane, Wll8 in Grey's and Asquith's pocket. 
\Vhat really happened Dlay he ascertained from Asquith's Cabinet 
letters to tho King. The Cabinet understood from Cassel's com- 
nlUI1.Ïcations that \\ hat the Emperor desired "as that Sir Edward 
Grey showd pay a visit to Berlin-an idea which he had pursued 
with curious persistency for the past five years.! But they were 
unanimouf-and no one was clearer on the point than Sir Edward 
himself-that since nothing had been said so far about policy, it 
"ould be premature for the Foreign Secretary to go. There never 
",as any question of lIre Churchill's going,2 and the proposal that 
Lord Haldane should go came from Sir Edward Grey. Up to this 
point :Ministers "Were e
trenlely reluctant to commit themselves 
officially to \\ hat might he interpreted as a démarche against the 
C(>rman Navy Bill. But, as Asquith eXplained to the King, Haldano 
" had occasion to go to Cermany in his character of Chairman of 
the London UIÚvcrsity Commission to obtain first-hand knowledge 
of the German methods of clinical teaching," and it was proposed 
that he should" at the same time be commissioned to soo the 
Emperor nnd the Chancellor, and on the basis of the communica- 
tions to fed the way in the direction of a moro definite understand- 
ing." Haldane liked both tho mission and the method, and it was 
decided that he should start on 6th February. By this time the 
diRguise had worn rather thin, for the Briti
h Ambassador in Berlin 
had come to London to maIm the arrangementH for his visit and 
returned to Berlin to complete them before Haldane's arrival. 


IV 
The Emperor appear
 to hEn e c)"l1ressed some surprise at the 
curious British method of entrusting naval negotiations to tho Secro- 
tary for 'Val', or, for that IllUtter, either naval or nlilitary affair:4 to 
1 I myself had. an inten"icw \\ ith tho Kaiscr at Potsdam in June 1907, and he 

aø evvn then strong on tho point that Sir Edward Grey should viElit Berlin, He 
18 8UPPOeed afterwards to have complained that his im"itations had met with no 
reepoll.80, but no invitation was o
"er ùclh"ered except in these purely informal and 
Wlofficia.l ways" J. A. S. 
I Mr. Churchill had himself dedinod tho 8uggeøtion at an f'ßrly "tage. See }lis 
letter to Sir E. Casøel, 7th January, Britlisb Documents, Yo!. VI, p, 666. 
ll,-B 
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1912-1914 a lawyer. But he liked Haldane and had been his guest at a famous 
Age 60-61 luncheon party in London in the previous year, and nothing could 
have exceeded the courtesy with which he now received him in 
Berlin, albeit that (according to his own account),l he was keenly 
on guard to prevent the affair developing into "a foreign assault 
upon our right of solf-determination "-the plea on wruch Germany 
had hitherto resisted all efforts to abate the naval competition. 
Lord Haldane has given his own account of what followed, 2 and it 
is corroborated on all material points by Herr von Bethmann Holl- 
weg in his Reflections, and in the Life of Ballin. Briefly it amounted 
to this, that the Germans offered only a retardation of their 
programme, in return for a political agreement which would 
have detached us from the Entente and compelled us to observe a 
" benevolent neutrality" in the event of a war between Germany 
and France, or a war between the Triple and the Dual Alliances. 
Haldane returned to London on the 11th, bringing back with 
hhn both the draft of the new Naval Law (about which he had 
prudently refrained frOln expressing any opinion) and the text of 
the proposed political agreement together with the revisions which 
he had suggested to the German Chancellor. l\Ir. Churchill sat up 
all night with his experts at the Admiralty examining the draft 
law, and on the 14th, reported to the Cabinet that it was much 
worse than they had been led to expect. Its most serious feature 
was, as Asquith reported to the King, not so lnuch the addition of 
three new battleships, nor even the creation of a third battle squadron, 
but the increase of personnel (under the heads of third squadron, 
torpedo destroyers and sublnarines) amounting by the year 1920 
to 15,000 fresh naval recruits. ::Mr. Churchill was next asked to 
ascertain what would be the cost of the necessary additions to the 
British Navy, if the German programme were carried out, and a 
week later he produced a stateluent showing that the aggregate 
additional expenditure in the next five years would be íI4,245,000, 
and nearly 1:12,000,000 on the favourable assulnption that the 
retardation suggested as possible by Admiral Tirpitz were cárried 
out. On this Asquith commented in his report to the King: 
"These are very serious figures, and it was felt by the Cabinet that to 

ollow an exchange of pacific and friendly formulæ by the introduction 

n both countries of estimates showing a large and progressive increase 
In naval expenditure would justly be regarded as an absurdity, if not 
a mockery. It would certainly give a great shock to public opinion in 
both Germany and Great Britain and would undo the good effects which 
the recent Entente has produced." 
1 My Memoire, p. 148. I Before the War, pp. 67-67. 
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It was agreed by tho Cabinet that Sir Edward Grey Ahould see 
Count l\Tcttcrnich U more or Jess informally, and in the company 
of IfaIdane, and point out to him the difficulty which these naval 
proposals put in the way of the rapprochement we so sincerely 
de
ire, and the importance with a view to the attainment of our 
common object that they t:;hould be reshaped in a form which will 
not call for a riposte from this country." 
The naval part of the affair was thus handed back to Germany, 
and for a month no more was heard of it. Then (14th :\Iarch, 1912) 
Lord Haldane had what he termed a H remarkable interview" with 
Count l\letternich, who left on him the impression that the Gennan 
Chancellor had for the nlOment got the better of Adlniral Yon 
Tirpitz, and that u the German Government were prepared, if we 
could offer them an acceptable formula, not to press the provocative 
parts of the new Xavy law." Again Asquith was more than willing, 
and the Cabinet set to work on the search for the acceptable formula. 
The original and unacceptable formula which Herr yon Rethmann 
Hollweg had proposed to Haldane has already been published,1 but 
it must be repeated here: 
1& 1. The High Contracting Powers assure each other mutually of their 
desire for peace and friendship. 
2. They will not, either of them, make any combination or join any 
combination, which is directed against the other. They expressly declare 
that they are not bound by any such comùination. 
3. If either of the High Contracting Parties become entangled in a" ar 
"With one or more other l)owers, the other of the High Contracting Parties 
"ill at least observe toward the Power so entangled a benevolent neutral- 
ity, and use its utmost endeavour for the localization of the conflict. 
4. The duty of neutrality which arises from the preceding article haq 
no application in so far as it may not be reconcilable with existing 
agreements whieh the High Contracting Parties ha.ve already made. 
The making of new agreements which make it impossible for either of the 
Contracting Parties to ohserve neutrality to"ard the other beyond "hat 
b provided by the preceding limitaions is excluded in conformity "With 
tho provisions contained in Article 2." 
The Cabinet now proposed to substituto the following: 
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(C Tho High Contracting Parties assure each other mutually of their 
desire for peace and friemhhip. England \\ill neither make nor join ill 
any unprovoked atta<,k on Germany and pursue no aggressive policy 
tov.ards her. Aggression on G{.\rmany is not the subject and forms no 
part of any treaty, lIn<!er:;tanùing or combination to whi<,h England is 
now a party, nor "Will she become a party to anything that has such an 
object." 


1 Haldane, VeJure 1M War, pp. 6-1-05. 
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1912-1914 The Gernlans replied by proposing to add, "England will there- 
Age 60-61 fore observe at least a benevolent neutrality should war be forced 
upon Germany," or, " England will therefore as a matter of course 
remain neutral if war is forced upon Germany." The acceptance 
of this would of course have been fatal to the Entente, which is no 
doubt "What the Germans intended, but Asquith remarks that "if 
there had been no Entente at all Great Britain would have been 
bound, even in her own interests alone, to refuse it." 1 It would, 
for instance, "have precluded us from coming to the help of France 
should Germany on any pretext attack her and aim at getting 
possession of the Channel ports." Neither then nor later was it 
possible to attach serious importance to a belligerent's definition of 
a war as having been" forced upon her." Germany had never 
admitted that any war was other than" forced upon her." 
A last effort was made to induce the German Government to say 
unequivocally what it meant and wanted, b
t this too was without 
result, and at the end of the month of March the Naval Bill was 
introduced, as it stood, in the Reichstag. By this time the atmos- 
phere had again become heated, and a phrase used by l\ir. Churchill 
in a speech at Glasgow (9th February) while Lord Haldane was in 
Germany had been caught up by the German press and stigmatised 
by the Emperor as a piece of arrogance demanding an apology. 
:Mr. Churchill had said that" while the British navy is to us a 
necessity, the German navy is to them more in the nature of a 
luxury. Our naval power involves British existence. It is exis- 
tence to us, it is expansion to them." \Vhy these words should have 
given such violent offence is not even now clear, for they seem to 
express what is a mere platitude to the British reader. It has been 
suggested that the word luxus has an implication which the English 
word "luxury" has not; in any case it played into the hands of 
Tirpitz and the Emperor, who by this time had persuaded himself 
that the Haldane mission was " a manæuvre conceived on a large 
scale for the sole purpose of hampering the development or the 
German fleet." Asquith did not join the hue and cry against Mr. 
Churchill, whom he considered to have made" a plain statement of 
an obvious truth," even though the word "luxury" might not 
have been happily chosen. But it was brought home to him and 
the Cabinet that for the time being there was no advance along 
the road of mutual reduction, and that the best intended efforts on 
their part were liable to be misrepresented in Berlin as an alTogant 
invasion of German rights. 
1 Cabinet letter to the King. 
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A ye
r later (2Gth )Tarch, lûl3) :Mr. Churchill made an appeal 
for a "naval holiday," i.e. a cessation of new construction for 
h\ elve months, hut thi
 too cyoked no ref'pom.;e, and from that 
time onwards nothing remained hut to frame British Naval Ef'tÎ- 
mates in accordance with German constnlction, which brought them 
up in the last year before the 'Yar to fJl,OOO,OOO, an increase of 
more than 1:18,000,000 since Sir Tlenry Campbell-Banncrman's 
Government f:!ucceeded to oftlce in 190.3. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV 


THE GATHERING STORM-(Oontinued) 


The Naval situation in 1912-The new dispositions-'Vithdrawal from the Mediter- 
ranean and its consequences-A decisive fact-The Naval conversations and 
their limits-The Grey-Cambon letters-Legal and moral objections-Asquith's 
view of British freedom-The price of neutrality-Naval Estimates in the 
Cabinet-Another sharp contention-Asquith's handling of his colleagues. 
J.A. S. 
1912-1914 THOUGH the French Government was fully informed and professed 
Age 60-61 to be benevolent, it had watched with some anxiety the negotiations 
follo"",ing the Haldane :Mission, and as soon as these were over, 
Asquith reported to the Cabinet (17th May, 1912) that their naval 
attaché was pressing for an answer to his inquiry about possible 
naval co-operation in the event of war. It had become apparent, 
he told the King, "that the whole Mediterranean situation must be 
re-surveyed from the point of view both of policy and strategy." 
The situation which presented itself in the spring of 1912, and the 
measures taken to meet it have been described by Mr. Churchill in 
a passage which may be reproduced here: 
" The growth of the German Navy produced its inevitable consequences. 
The British Fleet for safety's sake had to be concentrated in Home Waters. 
The first concentration had been made by Lord Fisher in 1904. This had 
effected the reduction of very large numbers of small old vessels which 
were scattered about the world' showing the flag' and the formation 
in their place of stronger, better, more homogeneous squadrons at home. 
This measure was also a great and wise economy of money. A few 
months later the British battleships were recalled from China. The more 
distant oceans had thus been abandoned. But now a further measure 
of concentration was required. We saw ourselves compelled to withdraw 
the battleships from the Mediterranean. Only by this measure could the 
trained men be obtained to form the Third Battle Squadron in full 
commission in Home Waters. It was decided by the Cabinet that we 
must still maintain a powerful force in the Mediterranean, and ultimately, 
four battle cruisers and an armoured cruiser squadron were accordingly 
based on :Malta. It was further decided that a Dreadnought battle 
squadron should also be developed in the :1\Iediterranean by the year 
UH6 equal in strength to that of the growing Austrian battle fleet. These 
?-ecisions were taken with t
e deliberate object of regaining our complete 
Independence. But the wIthdrawal-even if only for a few years-of 
70 
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the battlesbips from the )Iediterranean was a. noteworthy event. It 1912-1914 
made us appear to be dependent upon the French fleet in those waterH. Age 60-61 
The French also at the same time redisposed their forces. L"nder the 
WO\\ ing pressure of G('rman armament:i Britain tran
ferred her "hole 
Battle Fleet to the Xorth Sea, and France moved all her heavy Bhips 
into the 'lec1iterrancan. .And the Bense of mutual reliance grew swiftly 
hetween both navies."l 


These dispositions 'Were the inevitable result of the German 
challenge, anù it is strange, as )lr. Churchill remarks, that Admiral 
Tirpitz should have congratulated himself on having" ended the 
English control" in the \Iewterranean while failing to per<:ehTe 
that his policy was having the effect which he most feared of driving 
French and British closer together. For the British Cabinet there 
was in the circumstances no choice, but the result was undoubtedly, 
ll3 Asquith himself has said, to make France feel that" she could 
calculatf' upon our vetoing any attack by sea upon her northern 
and western coasts, which \\ ere practically denuded of naval pro- 
tection by her concentration in the )Iediterranean."2 The Germans 
albo realisml this, as they proved by their offer in July 1914 to forgo 
attacks on the northern coasts of France, if Britain would remain 
neutral. Undoubtedly the making of these dispositions was of the 
highest importance, and if the final link in the chain of circumstance, 
policy and strategy which gradually bound Britain and France 
together is to be looked for at any particular point, it will be found 
here. But in _\squith's view the defence of the northern coasts of 
France and the Channel ports against a German attack was a Briti
h 
interest \\hich could in no case have been shirked, and though he 
was Rtrong on the point that we should retain our freedonl and 
exercise it in our own way, he accepted the implications of the 
new dispositions as a necessary part of the British policy which 
would have been imposed upon us whether we were under formal 
obligations to 1,1rance or not. 
On all these points Asquith had a complete understanding with 
Sir Edward Grey and he had been o\'"er the ground so ofu-n and so 
thorougWy in the Committee of Imperial Defence that his judgment 
was quick and decisive at the critical moments. But the course of 
evcnts was c"{cecdingly disturbing to those members of the Cabinet 
and especially Lord Loreburn and Lord )Iorley, who were con- 
stitutionally averse frorn nIl measures that looked like a preparation 
for war, and heard with uneafo;ine
s that naval \\ ere now being 
aùùed to military conversations. Both Asquith and Grey assured 


1 World Crisi8, 1911-1ûJ.l, p. 111. 
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1912-1914 them that nothing had been arranged between the soldiers and sailors 
Age 60-61 which constituted a binding compact on Parliament or Government, 
but a natural desire was expressed that this should be put 
definitely on record. To this Asquith at once consented and Lord 
Grey has described the scene in the Cabinet of 21st November, 1912, 
when the letter to 1\1. Cambon defining the position was drafted: 
"There was a demand that the fact of the military conversations 
being non-committal should be put into ""Titing. I had the impression 
that some l\Iinisters, who had not been members of the Committee of 
Defence, expected some demur to this, and were suspiciously surprised 
at the immediate assent to the proposal given by myself and Asquith. 
I had made it so plain to Cambon that the Government, must remain 
absolutely free and uncommitted, that I anticipated no difficulty whatever 
in getting a satisfactory exchange of notes with him on behalf of ourselves 
and the French Government. I knew he understood and accepted the 
position, and would make no difficulty; and, if there had been any 
doubt raised, I was prepared to contend that the military conversations 
must stop and not be resumed till the condition of them was made clear. 
I therefore agreed, readily and at once, to the proposal that this condition 
should be put in writing. 
We proceeded to draft the letter in the Cabinet, and again I thought 
I was conscious of a little surprise that words unqualified and explicit 
were agreed to. The letter, as approved by the Cabinet, was signed and 
given by me to Cambon, and I received one in similar terms from him in 
exchange." 1 


The letter itself and M. Cambon's answer became familiar to the 
public in 1914, when they were included in the published British 
documents, but for convenience they may be printed here: 
FOREIGN OFFICE, 
November 22nd, 1912. 


:àIy DEAR AMBASSADOR, 
From time to time in recent years the French and British naval 
and military experts have consulted together. It has always been 
understood that such consultation does not restrict the freedom of either 
Government to decide at any future time whether or not to assist the other 
by armed force. We have agreed that consultation between experts is 
not, and ought not to be, regarded as an engagement that commits either 
Government to action in a contingency that has not arisen and may never 
arise. The disposition, for instance, of the French and British fleets 
respectivel
 at the present moment is not based upon an engagement to 
co-operate In war. 
You have, however, pointed out that if either Government had grave 
reason to expect an unprovoked attack by a third Power it might become 
essential 
o know whether it could, in that event, depend upon the 
armed aSsIstance of the other. 
1 Twenty-five Years, I, pp. 96-98. 
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I agree that, if either Government had grave reason to expect an 1912-1914: 
unprovoked attd,ck by a third Power, or sOJllpthing that threatem'd the Age 60-61 
general peace, it should immediately discuss \, ith the other whether both 
Govprnments should aet together to prevent aggression and to preserve 
peace, and, if so, what measures they would be prepared to take in 
common. If thcsc measures involved action, the plans of the General 

taffs \, ould at once be taken into cousiùeration, and the Governments 
\\ ould then decide \\ hat effect should be gÌ\'en to them. 
Yours, ete" 
E. GREY. 


FRENCH Elli3ASSY, 
LONDON, 
}tovember 23rd, HH:? 


DE4.R HIR EDWARD, 
You r{'minded me in your let ter of yesterday, November 22, that 
during the last few years the military and naval authorities of France anù 
Great Britain had consulted \, itb each other from time to time; that it 
had always been understood that these consultations should not restrict 
tho liberty of either Government to decide in the future whether they 
should lend each other the support of their armed forces; that, on either 
side, these consultations bchH
en e:\.pert8 \\ere not, and should not be, 
considered as engagements binding our Government to take action in 
certain eventualities; that, however, I had remarked to you that, if one 
or other of the two Governments had grave reason to fear an unprovoked 
attack on the part of a third Power, it would become eRsential to know 
-uhether it could count on the armed support of the other. 
Your letter answers that point, and I am authori
ed to state that, in 
the event of one of our two Governments having grave reasons to fear 
either an act of aggres
ion from a third Power, or some event threatening 
the general pE'ace, that Government would immediately examine with the 
other the question whether both Government.'J should act together in 
order to prevent the act of aggres
ion and preserve peace. If RO, the two 
Governments would deliberate as to the measure "hich they would be 
prepared to tale in common; if those measures involved action, the two 
GovernmE'nts would take into immediato consideration the plan
 of their 
G('npr
\l StnfT
, and would then decido as to the effect to be given to 
those plans. 


Yours, etc., 
PAUL CAlliJOY. 


The circumstances in '" hich these letters were exchanged disposo 
of the iùea, which obtained currency in later years, that they and the 
naval dispositions which preceded them became known to the 
Cabinet as a whole for the first time in the crisis of July 1914. They 
were not only known to the Cahinet, but actually instigated by it. 
It may be added, ho\\-ever, that these letters had in one respect 
e}"Rctly the opposite effect to that de
igned for them, for "hen tho 
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1912-1914 news of them reached Germany, the inference was drawn that the 
Age 60-61 Anglo-French Entente had been strengthened and prolonged. 1 


II 
It has been said in after years that the disclaimer of legal obli- 
gation contained in the Grey-Cambon correspondence was a pure 
formality which could have no weight against the binding nature 
of the facts. In a sense that is true, and, as has been shown above, 
Asquith was thoroughly alive to the responsibilities which his 
Government had incurred. Nevertheless he held the retention of 
freedom for the British Government and Parliament to be of real 
and vital importance. It was, as he saw it, a guarantee (1) that 
France and Russia would not embark on any policy to which the 
adhesion of the British people was doubtful, as conceivably they 
might have done if British support was assured in advance, and (2) 
even more important, that, if the British people were called upon to 
enter a war, they would do so on the decision of their own Parliament 
and Government, and not at the call of foreign Governments pro- 
claiming a casus fæderis. To a real believer in democratic and 
Parliamentary institutions like Asquith the distinction was vit.al, 
and if unity was obtained in the end, it was largely, in his opinion, 
because the call to arms came from Parliament on the deliberate 
decision of the Cabinet that British interests and an acknowledged 
British Treaty obligation required it. 
It is nevertheless beyond question that the events of these months 
were of vital importance in deciding what was to come. The failure 
of the Haldane Mission and the refusal of the formula of neutrality, 
which the Germans demanded, shut the door on any return to the 
policy of isolation. It is highly probable that the Germans would 
have been willing to pay a higher price than any they had yet 
offered, if by doing so they could have secured the neutrality of 
Great Britain in a war between Germany and France, or between 
the Triple and Dual Alliances. The German documents show that 
even 1'irpitz was willing to strike a bargain on these terms. But in 
Asquith's opinion, which was shared by all his colleagues in 1912, 
their acceptance by a British Government must have meant the 
1 See Brandenburg, VonBismarckZum Weltkriege,pp. 376-377. Herr Brandenburg 
suggests that M. Poincaré procured this exchange of letters to allay his anxiety 
about a possible British-German rapprochement; and he describes the letters as 
.. a new moral tie" between France and Great Britain, which was in doubtful 
accord with the negotiations then going on for a Colonial agreement between Great 
Britain and Germany. Prof. Pribram adopts the same explanation in his Ford 
Lectures, p. 140. 
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establishment either by war or by diplomacy of a German hegemony 1912-1914 
in Europe with Britain marked down for future settlement, and Age ú3-61 
kft, mean\vhile, \\ ithout a friend in the worId. A vÏ\ id menlory of 
the horrors of the Creat "Tar has led some critics of pre-war diplo- 
macy to suggest that even this and any submi
sion that it mi?ht 
have involved W'ouId have been preferable to what folIo\\ed, but this 
was not and could not have been the view of any British Government 
in the year HH2. 


ill 
In view of what has been related it is scarcely surprising that at 
the end of the year HH3 and the beginning of the year HH4, Naval 
E
timates t:;hould once lJlOre have become a subject of anxious 
debate in the Cabinet. This time the parts were largely reversed, 
and )Ir. Churchill who was one of the two leading economists in 
IDOD was now, as First Lord of the Admiralty, passionately demand- 
ing a large increase over the estimates of the previous year. He has 
himself given the details of what followed in his Jrorld Cris1'sl and 
they need not be repeated here. The battle raged over oil fuel, gun 
calibre, increased speeds, and above all the four new battleships of 
the HH4-I.3 prograrnnle, the acceleration of W'hich was said to be 
demanded both by German and Austrian activities and by the 
action of the Canadian Senate which had held up the promised 
Canadian contribution of three battleships. Once luore Asquith 
saw himself faced with the familiar alternatives; the Fir
t Lord 
resigning "ith a procession of Sea-Lords following him, stalwart 
Radicalß leaving the Government in protest against bloated arma- 
ments, the House of Commons in revolt, etc. 
The Adn1Íralty set forth it
 case in a volunlC of eighty pages in 
which, says l\Ir. Churchill, "we analysed minutely each vote and 
marshalled our reasons." That c
posed a wide flank to critici
m 
and since among the critics was an ex-First Lord who was cc versed 
in every detail of the problem and entitled to be exactly informed 
on every point," the controversy was greatly prolonged and im- 
mense1y technical. Among its by-products was the "economy" 
which substituted a "trial moLilisation" for the usual naval 
manæuvres, ,\ith the happy and J}rovidential result that the fleet, 
instead of heing scattered on manæUl"TeS, was at its stations and 
instantly ready in the crisis of the folIo" ing JuIy. 
Asquith "as early convinced that the chief part oft11e First Lord's 
dcmand
 would prove irresistible, when mcasured either by the 
1 World Cri8Ï8, 1911-191-1, Chap. VIII, pp. 171-178. 
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1912-1914 standard which the Cabinet had accepted for the fleet or by the 
Age 60-61 activities of other Powers, and he devoted himself to securing peace 
on that basis. There was ample time before the naval estimates 
had to be presented to Parliament, and he achieved his object 
mainly by skilful adjournments when a crisis seemed to be imminent. 
At the beginning the gulf between :Mr. Lloyd George and l\:Ir. 
Churchill had seemed beyond bridging by any diplomacy, but it 
turned out that Mr. Churchill had something in hand which he was 
prepared to give away, and that IVlr. Lloyd George was open to 
persuasion. Nevertheless, there were moments when Asquith had 
quite seriously to face the possibility of a break-up and to consider 
what his own course should be in that event. His daily letters to 
his wife, who was spending some part of the winter under doctor's 
orders in the South of France, contain lively comments on various 
phases of this affair : 


Asquith to his TV ife. 
Jan, 6. Illingworth, Grey, Samuel, Seely, etc., full of maledictions of 
Ll. G, and his heedless interview 1 which had set all Europe by the ears, 
not to mention the party here. Winston is still in Paris and maintains 
a dignified and moody silence. 
Jan. 20. I find political affairs very much embrangled, as Ll. G. and 
Winston are still poles apart over the Navy, and it looks as if it might 
eventually come to breaking-point. If this were plainly inevitable 
sooner than have a smash-up and resignation, I should probably dissolve 
Parliament and run the risk of the election. I had a long talk with Grey 
this morning (the only colleague I have yet seen) and he inclines to that 
view. But it is too soon to come to decisions, and as the expected rarely 
happens, the clouds may blow over. 
Jan.21. Our Navy situation has been developing to-day, and not in 
a pacific fashion. I had a long talk with Crewe who stayed to lunch and 
was as usual, wise and far-seeing. This afternoon I have been at a conclave 
of the malcontents, Ll. G. was there, but Simon, Samuel, and of all people 
Beauchamp are far the most aggressive and most anti-Winston. I doubt 
increasingly whether the thing can be patched up; it is curious what 
personal hostility Winston excites even in the most unexpected quarters. 
Jan. 23. I think we shall get through our little troubles over the Navy 
without much more ado-Ll. G. squeezing in one direction, and Winston 
in the other. Neither of them wants to go and in an odd sort of way they 
are really fond of one another. Even small crises reveal people's qualities. 
One of the men I think less of after this is X. 
Sunday, Jan. 25. Our little crisis seems to be melting away, for the 
moment at any rate, and the alternative of an election is not likely to 


1 In an interview with the Daily Ohronicle on 3rd January, Mr. Lloyd George had 
deplored the folly of expenditure on armaments, had pointedly referred to the 
resignation of Lord Randolph Churchill on the subject of economy, and expressed 
the opinion that the prospects of the world were never more peaceful. 
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present itself, if at all, just now. One cannot Ray for certain till after the 1912-1914 
Cabinet on Tuesday, but both Ll. G. and \Vinston are anxious for an Age 60-61 
accomIllodation. I had lunch on !"riday at the 1i'.0. \\ith E, Grey, \\ho 
had managed to sprain his ankle the night before. It was to meet the 
Greek P,)l. Venizelos who is rcally a remarkable man. \Yinston, Ll. G., 
J. 
Iorley, etc. were there. 
Jan, '27. I got back here yesterday afternoon, and have been immersed 
in busincss since. Haldane, LI. George, Winston and other visitors; 
and all this aftcrnoon the Cabinet where \\ e had a long discm;sion on 
Kavy v.ithout coming to any definite conclusion. 'Ve go on again to- 
morrow morning whcn we ought to decide something one way or another. 
There \\-as abundance of good temper, but also much plain speaking 
(or barking) on the part e
pecially of three I call the beaglcs. In fact 
the divisionH of thought and speech are rather curious. So far I hold my 
tongue and listen, but I expect 1 shall have to take a fairly strong line 
in the end. 
Jan. 29. \\ e have had another Cabinet to-day about the Navy. The 
JpaderR of the malcontents (Simon and Reauchamp) eamo to see me 
beforehand, to assure me of their loyalty, etc.-I having made a strong 
appeal )esterday to the \\ hole pack not to split at such a time on such 
a point. There is no doubt that \Vinston tries them rather high; to use 
Ilis own phrase to-day he U gyrates around the facts"; and in the 
House we shall have a devil of a time with our own people. 
In the end peace was restored, and having made sundry con- 
cessions 
Ir. Churchill got aU that was material in his programme 
" t.hanks," as ho says, "to the unwcarying patienco of the Prime 
)Iini
t.er, and to his solid, silent f'upport."l The I-Iou
o of Commons 
accepted the result "ith comparative composure. 
1 World Crw, I, 178. 
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ON THE VERGE OF 'V AR 


The murder of the Archduke Franz Ferdinand-The records of the Cabinets, 
July 25th-August 4th. J. A, S. 


1914 ASQUITH and his colleagues were often reproached in after days for 
Age 61 not having foreseen the coming of war, and if it is meant that they 
did not expect war in August 1914, the charge Inay be admitted. 
They had at least three times in the previous eight years come up to 
the edge of the precipice; they had lived from year to year in an 
atmosphere of danger, and a large part of Asquith's own time and 
thought had been given to the working out in the Committee of 
Imperial Defence of the measures which would need to be taken, 
if war canle. But in the first Inonths of 1914, the European situation 
seeIned to be less dangerous, and British and German relations 
easier than at ahnost any period in the previous six years. The 
naval question was dormant; the Balkan quarrel had been settled 
for the time being by the Ambassadors' Conference in 1913; the 
:Morocco question had ceased to trouble; a comprehensive settlement 
between Britain and Germany of outstanding Colonial and Asiatic 
questions, including the Bagdad railway, only awaited German 
signature. It is true that exaggerated reports of" Naval Conversa- 
tions " with Russia had caused more mischief than was realised at 
the time, but the King's visit to Paris in April had seemed to pass off 
without ruflling German susceptibilities and the friendly Lichnowsky 
who Was now German Ambassador in London was on the best of 
terms with London Society and all parties in the State. 
The murder of the Archduke Franz Ferdinand and his wife at 
Serajevo on 28th June, caused the same emotions in this country 
as elsewhere-horror, indignation, synlpathy with the Austrian 
people and their aged Emperor. British Governlnents had not in 
the past been tender to Serbian regicides, and no one in this country 
dreamt of any interference with the course of justice. The furious 
campaign against Serbia which was started in the Austro-Hungarian 
press at the end of June caused some anxiety, but it seemed not 
78 
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unnatural in the circumstances; and sinco tho Serbian Government 
joined in the condemnation of the outrage and declared its willing- 
ncf'S to fmbmit to trial any of it
 8ubject
 who might be implicated, 
it waR hoped that the if;::me would be the simplc one of crime and 
punislunent. The British Government, like the French and Russian, 
,\as unaware of the heated incitements to go all lengths agairu,t 
Serbia-since revealed in the Kautsky documents-which were 
p3ßsing from tho Emperor "ïlliam to the Austro-Hungarian Govern- 
ment, and Sir Edward Grey was willing, if the need aroso, to play 
again the part which ho had played in tho previous year, of persuad- 
ing Russia to conf;cnt to any rcasonable satisfaction which Austria 
might demand from Serbia. 


1914 
Age 61 


n 
'Yhole volumes have been written on the history of the last days 
before the ,rar, and A
quith has made his own contributions in his 

Iemorie8 and Reflections and his Genesis of the 'Var. It remains in 
thi
 book to elucidate tho action of the Cabinet over which ho 
presided as Prime Jlinistcr during tho critical days. 
Late in the afternoon of 23rd July, the Austrian ultimatum to 
Serbia \\ as presented at Belgrade, and on the follo\\ ing morning 
was communicated to Sir Ed\\ard Grey, who, like the rcst of the 
world, judged it to be "unexpectedly severe, ha
her in tone and 
more humiliating in its terms than any communication of which we 
had recollection addressed by one independent Government to 
another."l On the same day the Buckinghanl Palace Conference 
on the lri:;h question held its last meeting, and the Government 
found it:;elf faced with the imminent possibility of serious di
- 
turbances, if not civil war in Ireland, in consequence of its failure. 
The Cabinet met the following morning (25th July) and later in the 
day Asquith reported to the King: 
Asquith to the Kin']. 
10 DOW
I
O STRI:L'T, 
"lllTElIALL, S.\V. 
July 23th, UH4. 

I.r. Asquith with hi" humble duty to Your 
Iaje::;t,y has the honour to 
report that the Cabinet met ,ycstcrday nftcrnoon. 
The situation created by the failure of the Irish Confcrcnce W
 carefully 
8Ul'v"(>yeù, anù it wa
 rcsolved to proceed "ith the Amending Bill early 
next v.cck, Tuesday bcing the day alternatively thed. The Government 
1 TlI,:enly-flve }Y earl , I, p. 310. 
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1914 will propose the restoration of county options, but with the omission of 
Age 61 automatic inclusion after a term of years, and the substitution of a fresh 
power of option, as suggested by Sir E. Grey at the Conference. 
Sir E. Grey reported the terms and general effect of the ultimatum 
deliyered by Austria to Servia-the gravest eyent for many years past 
in European politics; as it may be the prelude to a war in which at 
least four of the great Powers might be involved. Sir E. Grey was to 
suggest to Prince Lichnowsky yesterday evening the possibility of a 
mediating group-consisting of England, Germany, France and Italy- 
offering its offices in the interests of peace. 


By the evening of the 24th, Sir Edward Grey had proposed media- 
tion by the four disinterested Powers-Germany, France, Italy 
and Great Britain-and urged Serbia to be as conciliatory as 
possible, in the meantime, in spite of the harsh terms of the 
ultimatum. 
Sir Edward Grey has explained that having launched this proposal 
on the 24th, he held his hand on the 25th, in the belief that it would 
be more likely to succeed, if this time some other Power took the 
initiative. But the Austrian ultimatum was running out, and 
since no other Power had moved, he made the definite proposal of 
a Conference of the disinterested Powers on behalf of the British 
Government on the following day, Sunday, 26th July. On the same 
day Austria mobilised against Serbia, having rejected the all but 
complete submission of the Serbian reply, and 
Ir. Churchill gave 
orders that the British fleet which was concentrated at Portland 
should not disperse. 1 The Cabinet met the next afternoon but the 
Irish strain is still mingled with the European in the record : 
Asquith to the King. 
10 DOWNING STREET, 
WUITEHALL, S.W. 
July 28th, HH4. 
l\Ir, Asquith, ",ith his humble duty, has the honour to report to Your 
:i\Iajesty that the Cabinet held a short meeting yesterday afternoon. 
The first topic for discussion was the lamentable incident which 
occurred in Dublin on Sunday. The whole of the facts, so far as known, 
was carefully reviewed, with the result that the Cabinet approved of the 
suspension of 
1r. Harrel, and of a full inquiry in the whole matter, which 
was debated with some acrimony later in the evening in the House. 
The main subject of consideration was the situation in the Near East. 
Sir E. Grey reported conversations with Count Mensdorff, who stated 
that Austria regarded the Servian reply as in effect a non-acceptance of 
1 For this year a. .. trial mobilisation" bad boen substituted (for reasons of 
economy) for the usual Naval manæuvres, and it had the fortunate though Wldesigned 
effect of bringing the fleet together at this critical moment. 
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her conditions; and \\ith rrince T.ichnowsky, \\hom be urged to pr
s 1914- 
upon tlip n('rman G()\ermllellt the importance of persuading Austria Age 61 
to ta1.e a more favourable view of the Servian note. 
Am,tria has gÏ\Ten assurances that sho \\ill not in any event annex 
Servian territory, but this v.ill not satisfy Russia. 

ir E. Grey further {'
plained his proposal for a Conference à quatre 
of the less interesteù Powers in London, France would agree, and 
pos5ibly Ital,}, but Germany's adhesion is more than doubtful. 
So far as the country is concerneù, the position may be thus described. 
Q{-rmany Sftys to US, " If you will say at 
t. Petersburg that in no con- 
ditions ,\ill you come in and help, Rus.,ia will draw back and there will 
be no \\ar." On the other hanù, HU
8ia says to us, " If you won't say 
you arc ready to side \\ ith us now, your friendship is valuele::!s, and v.c 
shall act on that assumption in the future." 
It "\\as agreed to consider at tho next Cabinet our precise obligation
 
in regard to the neutrality of Belgium. 
The action of the First Lord ill })ostponing the dispersal of the First 
and Second .Fleots was al)proved. 


FrOln thi!:l time onwards there were Cabinets daily and often 
h\ iro a day, but Asquith was now in constant oral cOlnmunication 
\\ ith the King, and there are only four written records : 
Asquith to the King. 
10 DOWNL
O STREET, 
\ \T mTEHALL, S. \V. 
July 30th, 1914. 
)Ir. Asquith, with his humble duty to Your )fajesty, has the honour to 
report that tbe meeting of the Cabinct yestcrday was mainly occupied 
\\-ith the diplomatic situation. 
At the moment the best hope of peace appearcd to lie in the communi. 
cations which the German Chancellor was making at Vienna. 
The Cabinct carefull) reviewed the obligations of this country in regard 
to the neutrality, arising out of the two Treaties of April 183U, and a.ction 
\\hich was taken by 1\Ir. Gladstono's Government in August 1870. 
It is a doubtful point how far a single guarantreing State is bound 
undcr the Treaty of 1839 to maintain Belgian neutrality if the remainder 
abstain or refuse. 
The Cabinet con
ider that the matter if it arises '\\ ill be rather one of 
policy than of legal obligation. 
After much di"}cussion it \\as agreed that Sir E. Grey should be author- 
i
('d to inform the German and .French _Unbassadors that at this stage 
we w('re unable to pledgo ourselves in advance, either under all conditions 
to stand aside, or in any conditions to join in. 

1.r. Churchill described thp Naval steps "hich had already beon taken, 
and it \\as resolved that the" precautionary :::stage" had now arrÍ\yed, 
and the "warning telegram" should now be sent. ThiH WaB done 
immediately after the rbing of the Cabinet, i.e. shortly before 2 p.m. 
n.-I' 
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Age 61 


Lord Crewe to the King. 
10 DOWNING STREET, 
\VHITEHALL, S. \V. 
August 2nd, 1914. 
Lord Crewe presents his humble duty to Your :Majesty, and has the 
honour on behalf of the Prime Minister to submit the report of the 
Cabinet held at 6-30 this evening, 
Sir Edward Grey gave an accOllllt of his conversation with Monsieur 
Cambon, to whom he gave the message of which Lord Crewe informed 
Your Majesty this afternoon, adding a further statement of the reasons 
which at the present juncture make it impossible for Your Majesty's 
Government to send our military force out of the country, without 
pledging themselves either way for the future. 
The precise form of the statement to be made in Parliament to-morrow 
was not freely discussed, as Your Majesty's l\Iinisters will meet again 
to-morrow morning. It was agreed, however, that no communication 
as regards restrictions on the employment of the German Fleet should 
be made to Germany beforehand, and that when the announcement is 
made it would be clear that the practical protection of the French coasts 
that would be involved is not only a recognition of our friendship with 
France, but is also imperatively required to preserve British interests. 
As regards Belgium, it was agreed, without any attempts to state 
a formula, that it should be made evident that a substantial violation 
of the neutrality of that country would place us in the situation contem- 
plated as possible by l\1r, Gladstone in 1870, when interference with 
Belgian independence was held to compel us to take action. 
Some discussion took place at the close with reference to possible 
assurance by Your Majesty's Government of certain consignments of 
wheat in America against war risks, but no action was decided on. 


Asquith to the King. 
HOUSE OF COMl\IONS, 
August 3rd, 1914. 
l\Ir. Asquith with his humble duty to Your :Majesty has the honour to 
report that the Cabinet met to-day. 
Its time was exclusively occupied with a consideration of the diplo- 
matic situation and of the statement to be made in the afternoon in the 
House of Commons by Sir E, Grey. That statement presents, exactly 
and exhaustively, the case put forward by the Government as the result 
of the full and anxious Cabinet consultations of the last three days. 
At a later meeting of the Cabinet Sir E. Grey communicated to his 
colleagues the telegram from Brussels to the Belgian :Minister here which 
summarises the German ultimatum. 
::Mr. Asquith regrets to say that four of his colleagues-Lord Morley, 
Sir J, Simon, Lord Beauchamp and :Mr. Burns-have tendered their 
resignation, He hopes that some of them may be induced to reconsider 
their position. 
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Lord Crewe to the King. 
10 DOWNI""lO STREET, 
\VlIITEHALL, S.\V. 
August 3rd, HH4. 
Lord Crewe presents his humble duty to Your )Iajcsty, and has the 
honour to state on behalf of the Prime :\Iinister that at the Cabinet 
held this morning a general discussion took place on the Parliamentary 
situation and tho immcdiato stcp
 necessary in view of the financial 
measures now proposed, and of the calling out of the Reserves. The 
detail
 \H're not of a cha.racter to make it nccessary for Lord Crewe to 
submit an ural report to Your 
Iajesty to-day, but Your Majesty should 
he informed that although Lord Morley did not attend the Cabinet, and 
it is feared that he adheres to his determination to r{'sign hi:i office in 
Your Maj{'sty's sen ice, Lord Lkauchamp and the 
\ttorn{'y General were 
pres{'nt, and it is hoped that the somewhat altered circumstances have 
caused them to reconsidcr the ol)inion which they entertained yesterday 
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To thc
e records may now be aùùed Asquith'8 own Contemporary 
'Sotes (already publi",hcd in his J[ cmol'ie.s and Reflections 1) which 
carry up to the morning Cabinet of 
nd August: 
July 2(;, Ko one can say what is going to happen in the East of Europe. 
The neW's this morning is that Servia has capitulated on the main point, 
hut it is v('ry doubtful if any reservation \\ ill he acceptl'd by Austria. 
The curious thing i!:! that on many, if not most, of the points \ustria has 
a goo(l and Rervia. a very bad case, hut the .Austrians are quite the stupirlest 
people in Europe. There is a hrutality about their mode of procedure 
\\ hieh "ill make most people think that t his is a case of a hig l}o\\ er 
\\ antonly bullying a little one, Anyhow, it is the most dangerous situation 
of the last forty years. h Illay incidentally have the effect of throwing 
into the background the lurid pictnres of cÏ\ il war in Ulster. 
July 2H. The 
\mending Bill and the whole Iri...h business are, of 
course, put into the shade by the coming war, for it now seems as if 
nothing but a miracle could avert it. After dinner I went acr
s to E. 
Grey and Rat with him and Haldane tilll a.m., tall"ing over the situation 
and tf,} ing to discover bridges and outIet,q, It is one of the ironies of thf' 
ca
f" that \H', h{'ing the only PO\\('f who has mad.. 80 much as a con- 
structive sugg{'stion in the direction of peace, are blamed by both Rus.sia 
anel Crt'rmauy for causing the outbreak of war. 
July 30. 'Ye had another turn of the kaleidoscope to-day. I "\\as 
sitting in the Cabinet room "ith a map of U1
ter and a lot of statistics 
about populations and religions, endeavouring to get into something like 

hape my speech on the Ampnding BilI, when a telephone message came 
from Bonar Law to ask me to go and 
ee him and Carson at his Kensington 
abode. He had sent his motor" hich I boarded, and in due time arrived 
at my destination. I found the two gentlemen there, and Bonar Law 
proceeded to propoAo in the interests of the international situation that 
we should postpone fOf the time being the second reading of the Amenùing 
1 II, 5-9. 
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1914 Bill. He thought that to advertise our domestic dissensions at this moment 
Age ül would Vi eaken our influence in the world for peace. Carson said that at 
first he had thought it impossible to agree, as it would strain still further 
the well-known and much tried patic>nce of bis Ulstermcn, but he had 
come to see that it was now a patriotic duty, I, of course, welcomed this 
attitude, but said I would consult my colleagues before giving a definite 
answer. 'Yhen I got back I saw Lloyd George and Grey, and we agreed 
that it was right to close with thc offer. Redmond, whom I saw afterwards, 
thought it an excellent chance of putting off the Amending Bill. The 
City, which is in a terrible state of depression and paralysis, is for the 
time being all against English intervention. The prospect is very black. 
July 31. 'Ve had a Cabinet at 11 and a very interesting discussion, 
especially about the neutrality of Belgium and the point upon which 
everything will ultimately bun-are we to go in or stand aside 1 Of 
course everybody longs to stand aside, but I need not say that France, 
through Cambon, is pressing strongly for a reassuring declaration. 
Edward Grey had an interview with him this afternoon, which he told me 
was rather painful. He had, of course, to tell Cambon, for we are under 
no obligation, that we could give no pledges and that our actions must 
depend upon the course of events, including the Belgian question and the 
direction of public opinion here. 
August I. \Vhen most of them had left, Sir \V. Tyrrell arrived with 
a long message from Berlin to the effect that the German Ambassador's 
efforts for peace had been suddenly arrested and frustrated by the Tsar's 
decree for a complete Russian mobilization. \Ve all set to work, Tyrrell, 
Bongie,l Drummond and myself, to draft a direct personal appeal from 
the King to the Tsar. 'Vhen we had settled it I called a taxi, and, in 
company with Tyrrell, drove to Buckingham Palace at about 1.30 a,m. 
The King was hauled out of bed, and one of my strangest experiences was 
sitting with him, clad in a dressing gown, while I read the message and the 
proposed answer. 
There was really no fresh news this morning. Lloyd George, all for 
peace, is more sensible and statesmanlike for keeping the position still 
open, Grey declares that if an out-and-out and uncompromising policy 
of non-intervention at all costs is adopted, he will go. Winston very 
bellicose and demanding immediate mobilization. The main controversy 
pivots upon Belgium and its neutrality. We parted in fairly amicable 
mood, and are to sit again at II to-morrow, Sunday. I am still not quite 
hopeless about peace, though far from hopeful, but if it comes to war, 
I feel sure we shall have a split in the Cabinet. Of course if Grey went 
I should go and the whole thing would break up. On the other hand, we 
may have to contemplate, with such equanimity as we can command, 
the loss of l\Iorley and possibly, though I do not think it, of Simon. 
August 2. Things are pretty black. Germany is now in active war 
with both Russia and France, and the Germans have violated the neutral- 
ity of Luxembourg. 'Ve are waiting to know whether they are going to 
do the same with Belgium. I had a visit at breakfast from Lichnowsky, 
who was very emotionn
 and implored me not to side with France. He said 
that Germany, with her army cut in two between France and Russia, 
1 Sir Maurice Bonham Carter. Lord Oxford's private secretary. 
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was far more likely to be crushed than France. He was very agitated, 1914 
poor man, anI I wept. I tol,l him that we had no desire to intervene, and Age 61 
that it rest.eù largcly "ith Germany to make intervention impos!jible 
if 8he \\ ould (1) not. invado Rf'lgium, and (
) not hctH1 hPT flppt into thA 
Channel to attRck the unprotected nurth coast of 11'rance. Ho "as 
hitter about the policy of his Government in 110t restraining Austria and 
seemed quito heart-broken. 
Then \\0 had a long Cabinet from [1 till nearly t\\O, "hich very soon 
revealed that we arc on the brink of a split. 'Ve agreed at last \..ith some 
diffi('u1ty that Grf'Y Ahould hn authorispd to tell Camhon that our fleet 
"ould not allow the German fleet to make the Channel a base of hostile 
operations. John Burns at once resigned, but WllS persuaded to hold on 
at any rato till the ev('ning \\ hen we meet again, There is a strong 
party against any kinù of intervention in any event. Grey, of course, 
\\ ill never consent to this, and I Rhall not f'eparatc myself from him, 
('rewe, l\1eKennd. and Samuel are a moùerating intermeùiate body. 
Honar Law \\ rites that the Opposition \\ ill back Wi up in any measure 
\\e may take for the support of I,'ranee and Russia, I suppose It good 
numher of our 0\\11 party in the House of Commons are for absolute 
non-interference. It \\ ill be a shocking thing if at such a moment wo 
break up. 
Happily I am quite clear in my mind as to what is right and wrong. 
(1) "'e have no obligation of any I\.ind cither to France or Hu
sia to give 
them military or naval help. (2) The dispatch of the Expeditionary 
Force to hclp I!'ranee at thi., moment is out of tho question and ,\ould 
serve no object. (3) 'Ve must not forget the tics ereatcd by our long- 
btallding and intimate friendship \\ ith France. (4) It is against British 
interests that France should be wiped out as a Great Po\\er. (3) 'Ve 
cannot allow Germany to use the Channel as a hostile basc. (6) 'Ve have 
obligations to Bclgium to preyent it bcing utilized and absorbcd by 
Germany. 
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The common ground in the Cabinet-The limits of non-intervention-The question 
of Belgium-Policy or legal obligation? A question to France and Germany- 
The Germans marching on Belgium-Sunday, August 2, the decisive day- 
The German Fleet and the English Channel-The Assurance to France-- 
Resignation of Lord Morley and Mr. John Burns-Attitude of the Belgian 
Government-Meeting of the Peace Group of Ministers-The Unionist assurance 
-The" Substantial Violation" and the Belgian decision to resist-Rally of 
the Cabinet-Sir Edward Grey's speech-The all-but unanimous decision. 
J.A. S. 


1914 ASQUITH'S own records and other contemporary documents have 
Age 61 been printed without comment in the previous chapter, but with 
their aid and the help of surviving witnesses, an effort may now be 
made to trace the course of events and the action of individuals 
within the Cabinet. 
The history of the diplomacy of those days has often been told 
and cannot be repeated here, but certain landmarks must be borne 
in mind. The Austro-Serbian quarrel developed rapidly to embrace 
all the Powers. On Tuesday, 28th July, Austria declared war on 
Serbia and proceeded at once to bombard Belgrade and invade the 
country. On Thursday, 30th July, Russia replied by a partial 
mobilisation which was extended at midnight the SaIne day to the 
whole Army. Austria about the same time proceeded to complete 
her mobilisation, but in spite of these military nleasures negotiations 
still continued. On Friday, 31st July, the Germans issued a pro- 
clamation of Kriegsgefahr (war danger) wmch was followed quickly 
by mobilisation, and at midnight on the 31st, presented an 'ulti- 
matum to Russia. On Saturday, 1st August, the French mobilised, 
and on the morning of Sunday, 2nd August, the Germans began 
their offensive with the occupation of Luxembourg, which clearly 
indicated their intention of invading Belgium. On :Monday, 3rd 
August, Cermany declared war upon France. 
In the earlier Cabinets no question arose which could divide 
:Ministers. They "ere unanimous in approving the Foreign Secre- 
tary's efforts toO keep peace; they agreed without difficulty (27th 
86 
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July) to the precautionary measures taken, the warning messages 
to the Dominion and Colonial Govcrnments, the orders postponing 
the diHperHal of the Fleet, and (2!nh July) the \\arning telegrams to 
Army and Na\ y. l
ut while \\ Wing that the Germans Hhould he 
cautioned against reckoning on 13riti-.;h neutrality, the great majority 
\\ er(' firm against giving l.'rance and Russia tho guarantee of 
f'upport for \\hi('h :\1. Camhon was daily imploring, and strongly 
favoured the us(' of Briti:-:h influcllce to urgo moderation on both 
these rowers. rp to 31st July, the ruling hypothe:-;is was that 
of a straight fight beh\ een the European A Ilian('es; and upon 
that ground it "as the \licw, if not oftha majority, at least ofa party 
f:.trong enough to break the Government, that there \\ ero no commit- 
ments, legal or moral, requiring us to intervene in this continental 
t'truggle, and that J>uhlie 8upport nould not be forthcoming for a war 
oHten
ihly in f'upport ofHus
ia in herquarrcl with ...\llstria ahoutSerLia. 
To retain full liberty up to the last moment, and to mal\.e it 
cI 
ar that, if \\ ar came and TIritish illtcr\"'ention \\ cre decided upon, 
it \\ a
 only on the moot compelling proof that duty and necessity 
required it hoth Asquith and Sir Edward Grey thought at this 
stilge to 1'0 the one and only way of 8ecuring national unity. This 
linl
, \\hile preventing 
ir Ed\\ard Grey from giving tho French 
Ambassddor the assurance which he so naturally desired, and tho 
King from ans\\crmg in more dcfinite tcrms the persondl appeal 
made to him by the Pre!'ident. of the _French HepubHc, did not 
prevent 
ir Ed\\ anI from \\ arning the Cermans that British inter- 
ycntion \\ as a pOf'l"ibility to he reckoned \\ ith, nor from indignantly 
repelling the German IJid for neutrality at the expense of France. 
Sir Ed\\ard Grey has relatcd how on the morning of 3uth July, he 
\\rot the di
patch convc)ing his an:--""cr to this proposal and took 
it 0\ er to ...\.Hquith at IIJ ])0\\ ning Street, and how they agreed 
together that it 
hould 1,0 
ent at on('e \\ ithout \\aiting for the 
Cahinet "hieh "aH to meet in the aft{'rnoon, since they "ero 
" c('rtnin that the Cahinct would agrec (dS it did) that this bid for 
neutrality couId not be acceptcd,"l Thig nlay ùe taken as marking 
the limit of tho intervcntion which the Cabinet contempla.ted on 
30th July, and helps to the under
tanding of "hat wa
 in its mind 
"hen on that day it "nuthorised 
ir Ed" ani Grey to inform tho 
}<'rcnch and German .Amhas!o:adors that at thi
 stage \\ e were unable 
to pledge ourseh'cs in advance either under all conditions to stand 
Rf'ide or in any conditions to join in." 
Hut from the beginning, l\lillisters had been ohliged to con
ider 
1 TtL't:nty-jil>e }" ears, II, pr. 327 -329. 
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another hypothesis, which had run through all the military con- 
versations and provisional arrangements of previous years, viz. that 
in attacking France, Germany 'would violate the neutrality of 
Belgium; and the Cabinet letter of 30th July (Thursday) records 
that on the previous day l\Iinisters " reviewed the obligation of this 
country in regard to the neutrality (of Luxembourg and Belgium) 
arising out of the two Treaties of April, 1839, and the action which 
was taken by :Mr. Gladstone's Government in August, 1870 "; and 
concluded that it was" a doubtful point how far a single guarantee- 
ing State is bound under the Treaty of 1839 to maintain Belgian 
neutrality if the remainder abstains or refuses." The Cabinet, 
therefore, at this stage considered that "the matter, if it arose, 
would be rather one of policy than of legal obligation," a view which, 
as Lord Grey has recorded, was modified after further consideration 
of the legal aspects of the case. On the following day (Friday, 31st 
July) Grey addressed a request to the French and German Govern- 
ments asking each for an assurance that it would respect the neutral- 
ity of Belgium, so long as no other Power violated it. France, to 
whom the question had been put only as a matter offonn, of course 
agreed,l but the German answer was both evasive and ominous. 2 
In the meantime Russia, Austria, and Germany had mobilised 
(July 30th and 31st) and on Saturday, 1st August, Germany declared 
war on Russia, an act which automatically Inade France her enemy; 
and, according to the information which now CaIne to the Govern- 
ment, it was highly probable that she intended to march on France 
through Belgium. 
The legal argument on the Belgian question has been set out 
by Lord Grey, 3 and its details need not be repeated. Though 
bringing into stronger and stronger relief the binding character of 
1 Dispatch from Sir Francis Bertie to Sir Edward Grey: "French Government 
are resolved to respect the neutrality of Belgium, and it would only be in the event 
of some other Power violating that neutrality that France might find herself under 
the necessity, in order to assure defence of her own security, to act otherwise, This 
assurance has boon given several times. President of the Republic spoke of it to the 
King of the Belgians, and the French Minister at Brussels has spontaneously reneweù 
the assurance to the Belgian Minister for Foreign Affairs to-day," 'Vhite Paper, 125. 
J Dispatch from Sir Edward Goschen to Sir Edward Grey (31st July): "I have 
seen Secretary of State who informs me that he must consult the Emperor and the 
Chancellor before he can possibly answer. I gathered from what he said that he 
thought any reply they might give could not but disclose a certain amount of their 
plan of campaign in the event of war ensuing, and he was therefore very doubtful 
whether they would return any aIlBwer at all. His Excellency, nevertheless, took 
note of your request. 
It appears from what he said the German Government consider that certain 
hostile acts have already boon committed by Belgium. As an instance of this, he 
alleged that a consignment of corn destined for Germany had been placed under an 
embargo already." British Documents XI, pp, 234-235. 
a Twenty-five Years, II, p. 3 et eeq. 
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the guarantee of Belgian neutrality, it offered a certain foothold to 
those who urged that action was not obligatory 011 one of the guar- 
antors, if the others defaulted, and the argument went back" ards 
and forward
 on that ground on 31st July and 1st August. Belgium 
now overlapped the general i
sue but up to this point it nas still 
oilly a hypother.;is that the Genuans would invade Belgium. On the 
Sunday morning (2nd August) the news came that they had invaded 
Lu
embourg, and there was no longer any reasonable doubt that they 
intended to march on France through Belgium, 
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II 
Sunday, 2nd August, was thus the decisive day for the British 
CaLÍllf't. The hypothesis was now a 8taring reality, and it was 
clear to Asquith that the Go, ernment mu:.-;t make up its nlind 
before the day was out. His own nlind was already made up that 
he would act in the end ,Üth Sir Edward Grey against the strong 
party which up to that time had opposed inteITention of any kind, 
but he was resolved not to force the i
sue, 80 long as there was a 
chance of bringing the Cabinet together on the J3elgian, if not on 
the more geneml' ground. This was all but achieved before the 
Sunday was out, and German action no" did what probably nothing 
else could have done. 
The Cabinet met twice on this Sunday, once in the morning, and 
again at 6-30 in the evening. At the morning meeting, nlinisters 
agreed, with two dissentients, Lord ::\Iorley and 1\11'. John Burns, to 
authorize Sir Edward Grey to tell the French Anlbassador that we 
should not permit the German fleet to make the Channel a base 
of hostile operations. :ßlr. Burns, as Asquith records, at once tendered 
his resignation, but was induced to \\ ithhold it until the evening 
f;itting. 'Yhen the Cahinet met again at 6-30, Sir Edward reported 
that he had given thiH assuranco to :\1. CanIbon, whereupon 1\11'. 
Burns resigned, but Lord Morley agreed to "sleep on it." Lord 
"\IorIcy did not attend another meeting, and to a final appeal" hich 
Asquith made to him the follo" ing day, he answered that poignant 
to him as was "the idea of sevcring affectionato a
sociations " ho 
could not conceal from him:-:clf that "\\e-l and the leading men 
in the Cahinet-do not mean tho same thing in the foreign policy 
of the Dlomrnt." 
:For the other dissentients Belgium proved in the end to be the 
deciding factor, but there was still a doubt" hich weighed heavily 
"ith some of thelll. 'Y ould J3cIgiuUl rc
ist or would 
he, like 
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Luxembourg, submit after registering her protest with the Powers 1 
In the latter event we could not, they argued, be more Belgian than 
the Belgians or compel them to submit to the horrors which forcible 
resistance would inflict on them, for our convenience or that of 
France and Russia. To force her to yield her territory as the battle- 
ground of the European Armageddon \vould be a crime, and the 
more so as we were not in a posit.ion to offer her the immediate 
succour which she would need, if she decided to resist. The Peace 
group were strong on the point that a "simple traverse" of a 
corner of Belgium by German troops wmùd not be a cause of British 
intervention, and until the Sunday evening, they were fortified in 
this attitude by the reply \vhich the Belgian Government made to 
the French offer of support : 


" \Ve are sincerely grateful to the French Government for offering event- 
ual support. Tn the actual circumstances, however, we do not propose 
to appeal to the guarantee of the Powers, Belgian Government will 
decide later on the action they may think it necessary to take,"l 


Lord ::t\Iorley has related how after the morning Cabinet on this 
day a group of :Ministers met at Lord Beauchamp's house, and were 
"pretty stalwart" against being drawn in to what they still regarded 
as a" Russian or Central European quarrel." Lord :Morley's memory 
of what took place on this occasion differs in sonle respects frmu that 
of others who ,vere present, and he appears to have misunderstood 
the attitude of one or two who took part in it. 2 But up to this 
point there was beyond doubt still an influential group which was 
very far from convinced that \var, even on the Belgian issue, was 
a necessity. 
On the Sunday morning Asquith had in his posscssion the letter 
from the Opposition leaders in which they prOluised their support 
to the Government in resisting German aggression. This was no 
doubt a valuable assurance, since up to this point the expressions 
of doubt and anxiety had by no lueans been confined to mcnlbers 
of the Liberal Party. In the previous week Mr. Bonar Law -had 
told Lord Grey he doubted whether the rank and file of the Unionist 
Party would be " unaniluous or overwhehningly in favour of war" 


1 This reply, it appeared afterwards, was due to the desire of the Belgian Govern- 
ment not to give the Germans the slightest excuse for alleging that they themselves 
had departed from neutrality by taking sides with France before Germany had 
entered Belgian territory. 
2 l\1emorandum on Resignation, pp. 14-15. The 1\1hùsters whose names Lord 
Morley mentions were Lord Beauchamp, Sir John Simon, Mr. Lloyd George, l\lr, 
Harcourt,:Mr. Herbert Samuel, :Mr. Pease, Mr. McKinnon 'Vood, l\1r, Runciman and 
himself. 
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unless Bc1gian neutrality were invaded, 1 and nowhere had there 
h('pJl grpatf'r nlarm at the thre'\.t of "\\ar than in banking and 
financial circles of the conservative City of London. But for the 
particular ta
k which Asquith now had in hand-that of resolving 
the doubts of hi
 Liberal and Radical col1eagues-such a communica- 
tion could scarcely" eigh much in the scales, and it played no great 
part in the discussions of this day. 
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All through Sunday, 2nd .August, the Germans '\ere marching, 
and by 6.30 in the evening, "hen the Cabinet met again, it was 
quite certain that they were about to invade Bc1gium, and almost 
certain that the Belgians would resist. After Sir Edward Grey had 
reported the result of the communication to M. Canlbon which had 
been authorj
ed at the mOlning sitting, thp Belgian question was 
taken up once more anfl for the la
t time, and after "heavy 
"restling" it ,\ as agreed, as Lord Cre" 0 reported to the King, 
" that it should be mado evident that a substantial violation of the 
neutrality of that country would place us in the situation contem- 
plated as pm.sihle by :\11'. Clad
tone in 1870 when interference ,\ ith 
llcJgian independence was held to compel UH to take action." 
There 'H'fO EtiU loopholes. It might. still be argued that the 
violation "as not "substantial," or that it did not interfere with 
Belgian independence, and beyeral :Ministers still clutched at th
e 
pOBsibilitics on the Sunday evening after the Cabinet had risen, 
llut for tho great majority the de('i
ion was taken that, if llcIgium 
re
i:-.ted, our entry into the war "ould be imperative. bIen who 
had objected to the last to our heing dra,\ n into a "Russian or 
Central European quarrel" and \\ho \\ere e\'"en willing to mako 
terms" ith an unrcsisted "traverse" of BcJgium, could not bring 
thenH
eh es to face the posf'ibility of her standing manfully against 
ber ill\ ader and appealing to us in vain for the help ,\ hich "e \\ ero 
honoura Lly bound to give her. To offer men in this extremity the 
"armed neutrality" and "energetic rliplomatlliing" which Lord 
:Morley recommended as the proper course for a British Govern- 
mCl1t seemed by this time ,ery nearly mockery. 
The German
 marched through the night of 2nd ...\ugust, and the 
BcJgians who had mobili
ed on the last day of July pu:-:hed fc,.erit'hly 
fOf\\ ani \\ ith their preparatioll8 to re
iHt them. \Yhcn the Cabinet 
met again (r.lollday, 3rd Augu
t) the facts \\ere beyond question, 
1 TU'fflly-fit'e rear" I, p. 337. 
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and the argument was not renewed. l\:linisters now occupied them- 
selves in deciding the general fornl in which Sir Edward Grey should 
convey the decision of the Government to the House of Commons 
in t.he afternoon and the immediate steps necessary to prepare for 
the war which was now imminent. Before the morning was out 
the King of the Belgians had telegraphed to King George appealing 
for British assistance: 
:Mindful of the numerous marks of friendship of Your Majesty and of 
Your ::l\Iajesty's predecessors, as well as the friendly attitude of Great 
Britain in 1870, and of the proofs of sympathy which she has once again 
shown us, I make the supreme appeal to the diplomatic intervention of 
Your Majesty's Government to safeguard the neutrality of Belgium. 
The King of the Belgians was of course aware that with the German 
armies on the march, diplomatic intervention on our part could bring 
nothing but a rebuff which would require us to take up the challenge. 
To attempt to hnpose conditions on Germany meant, as Sir Edward 
Grey told the Cabinet, ,var, just as surely as a declaration of ,\rar. 
Imaginative pictures have been drawn of the Cabinet on this 
:l\Ionday morning-how it was still debating the issue and still in 
doubt when the letter from the King of the Belgians was delivered, 
and swept the waverers off their feet, and how under the influence 
of this emotion l\finisters there and then drafted the ultimatum 
which was despatched to GerIllany the same evening. None of this 
is in the records or in the meIllory of the survivors. On Monday, 
3rd August, the Cabinet confined itself to giving its assent or, as 
:Mr. Churchill says, " a predominant assent," to the principal points 
and general tone of the statement which Sir Edward Grey was to 
make in the House of Commons that afternoon. Even while Sir 
Edward was speaking Ministers generally were unaware how 
many of their colleagues had resigned or would persist in their 
resignations, and it was not known until after the House had risen 
that Sir John Simon and Lord Beauchamp had decided to remain. 
Of the follo,ving day's Cabinet Asquith's record in his Aides lJJemoires 
is sinlply: . 
Aug. 4. . . . 'Ve had an interesting Cabinet, as we got news that the 
Germans had entered Belgium and had announced that if necessary 
they would push their way through by force of arms. This simplifies 
matters. So we sent the Germans an ultimatum to expire at midnight 
requesting them to give a like assurance with the French that they 
would respect Belgian neutrality. . . . The whole thing fills me with 
sadness. The House took the fresh news to-day very calmly and with 
a good deal of dignity."l 
1 
Memorie8 and Reflections, II, p, 21 
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:Mr. (thurchill'
 mC1I1ory is that the" supreme deci
ions " (to send 
em uJtimatmll to Gerlllany and tu dechlfe "ar upon Ccnnany) 
II \\ere ne\er taken a1 any Cal,in<.t. They \\eI'C ('ompellcd by the 
f01"(,o of f'VentR to re
t on the authority uf tho Prime l\linister,"l 
There is curiously no letter to the King reeor(ling the Cahinet of 
4th August, but the recoJIection of the survivors is that the drafting 
of the ultimahun was left t Asquith and Cre), and that the conse- 
quential Ftep:i \\ere taken for granted. 
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Tho Autobiography of llargot .\squith bupplics a more intimate 
touch; the scene is the same day in the Prime 
IÏ1llster's room in 
the House of Commons: 


II , So it i8 all up ? ' I said. 
Ho answered without looking at me : 
, Yes, it's all up,' 
I sat do\\n be
iùo him "ith a fecling of numbness in my limbs, find 
ab:scntly watched through the half-open door the backs of mo'\"'ing men. 
A secretary came in "ith l<oreign Office boxes, he put them do" n and went 
out of the room. 
Henry sat at hig \\riting-tablc leaning hack, with a pen in his hand. . . . 
\Yhat was he thin1.ing of 1 . . . His SOIlS? . . . :My son was too young 
to fight; \\ould they all have to fight? . . . I got up anù leant my 
head against his; we coulù not speak for tears."2 


The Ultimatull1 was a communication to which no answer was 
expected. Late that night Asquith sat in the Cabinet room with 
his \\ ife anù t\\ 0 or three intimate colleagues heeping ,\ atch whilo 
the sands ran out. Sir Eùward Grey was there with Sir \rillianl 
Tyrrell to certify the silence of Berlin; :\Ir. Churchill also \\ aiting, 
for the moment to flash tho 'War order to tho Fleet. Tho hour struck 
and the country was at war. 


1 World Cmi" 1911-1914, p. 220. 


· Vol. II, p, 193. 
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1914 LORD :MORLEY has suggested that the Ministers with whom he had 
Age 61 acted in resisting war" veered with the wind" at t.he last moment. 
This was never Asquith's opinion. He held that men who had been 
opposed to intervention while they thought that Belgium would 
not resist might reasonably and honourahly take a different view 
when t.hey knew that she had determined to resist, and was calling 
for the fulfilment of our guarantee to support her. These were the 
" altered circumstances " of which the Cabinet let.ter of 3rd August 
makes mention. But there was undoubtecUy a strong shift of 
opinion which had its weight with l\Iinisters when it became known 
to the public that Germany was about to invade Belgium. A wave 
of indignation passed over the country and carried with it a great 
mass of nlen and WOluen who .would only with the greatest difficulty 
have been reconciled to a \var of interest or policy, but who now 
felt the call of chivalry and duty. From all parts of the country it 
was reported that the peace movement had been arrested, and the 
great anti-war demonstration planned for Sunday, 2nd August, in 
Trafalgar Square proved but a feeble effort. It has been suggested 
in after years that a Cabinet of old nlen drove the youth of the 
country blindfold into a war which they would have declinéd if 
they had known the facts. Asquith's :l\Iinistry was composed for 
the most part of nlen who were relatively young, and the great 
majority of whom were, as l\Ir. Churchill has said, " overwhelmingly 
pacific." But if they had shirked what was universally held to be 
the direct challenge of German militarism, they would have had no 
sterner reckoning than with the young men of the country. 
According to the manner of the time the Cabinet records are 
scanty and no detailed reconstruction after the event is possible. 
{).J: 
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But certain impr{,f.!-lions gl('aneù from th(' recollectioll8 of colleagues 
may properly find a jllace hcre. There is general agreement that 
Asquith's first preoccupation was to ke('p the Cahinet and tIw party 
-\\ hich Dleant keeping the nation-together. His task \\ as to deal 
not with t" 0 minds but \\ ith many mind
 and the impressions made 
on thcm hy the constantly shifting courf,e of events. Any attempt 
to e1asHify opiniolls ,\ hic'h were necessarily in this Rense fluid \\ ould 
do inj\1
ti('(' to indi\'idual:i, IHlt roughly it may l,e Raid that when 
the trouLle began th('re was on one f'ide a f'mall party which held 
that, if Uermany attached J.'rance, both honour and policy would 
require us to int.crvc11c, and on th . other side a small party which 
\\ as equally clear that in no circumHtanees ought we to intervene. 
Ikt\\eell tll(' two, the main body of the Cabin{'t held that we \\ero 
mukr no moral ohligation to intcnene in a war hetw('en th(' Euro- 
pean AHiances, that it would be impolitic to do so unless we were 
attaekerl or until the course of events compelled intervention in our 
own interests, and that our commitments to France would be 
Huflicicntly met, by guaranteeing her coasts against attacks hy sea. 
AHquith "a
 from the heginning of opinion that any attack by 
(:ennany on France \\ ould involve us in war in a comparati\-ely 
short time, if not immediately, and he held it to be of supreme 
importance that the GO\ emInent and the country should 1e kept 
united against this cuntingency. He" reali:,ed," as one of his eol- 
leagues l putf
 it, "that the break-up of the CaLinet, involving hi
 
0\\ n re:-;ignation, would mean a war conducted hy a Conservative 
CovernnlPnt, the time being in no way ripe for a Coalition. Such 
a Go, ernment " ould have encountered no factious opposition from 
himself ur many other Liber.ds, but the country would have been 
dh ided, perhaps irreparahly, with nn unknown number of peoplo 
determined to t;tol' the war at the earliest moment. He was, there- 
foro, an
i()us not to furc'e matters in the It.lhinet and not to move 
ahead of public opinion in the cOillltry." 
The fearful nature of their rcc;ponsibilit) hung heavy upon all 
members of the Cabinct and all felt the strain. But there is agree- 
ment that the deLat<'R were grave and temperate ev{'u at the ten:;est 
moment. Lord 
lor1ey's suggestion that Lord firey 8aid cally in 
tho day that he "\\as not the man for neutrality" is denied by 
1..ord Grey and doC's not accord \\ ith the memory of his colleagues. 
Kcither he nor Asrluith ever threatened thcir colleagues \\ ith rc
ig- 
nation or attcmpt('d to force their hands in any way. There was a 
gI'Cat desire alllong l\lini:;tcrH not to let Briti:;h policy 
lip out of 
1 Lorù Cre\\ e. 
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"British hands. They had insisted again and again in the past three 
years that the French should understand t.hat we were not com- 
mitted either by the Entente or by the military conversations 
entered into at moments of crisis to give them n1ilitary support 
without exercising our own free judgment as and when the occasion 
arose. In 1912 they had requiIed that this should be put definitely 
on record in letters exchanged between Sir Edward Grey and 1\1. 
Cambon. Having taken these precautions they saw no reason why 
they should not reap the benefit of them or why they should be 
told that they were under" moral" or "honourable" obligations 
which thcy had expressly disclaimed. They were willing to believe 
that France was pacific; her statesmen seemed to be acting wisely 
and coolly and her people were known to be in utter dread of German 
invasion. But they knew less about Russia and were inclined to 
overrate her military preparedness. The question was asked: If 
Russia picked a quarrel with Germany, if France came in, as she 
would be bound to, and we were committed beforehand to support 
France, n1ight we not find ourselves encouraging an indefensible 
act of aggression 1 This is what, according to the German conten- 
tion, happened .when Russia mobilised, and, though there are good 
reasons for not thinking it true, the German theory points to a risk 
which responsible men were bound to take into account. 
In the enormous complexity of European politics and the diffi- 
culty of weighing its rights and its wrongs, doubts and hesitations 
about committing the country to a quarrel of which the origins 
were seemingly remote from British interests were not only natural 
but well-justified. As Lord Grey has said, if there had not been a 
peace party in the Cabinet there ought to have been one. Even the 
question of Belgian neutrality was by no means so simple as it 
afterwards appeared. In spite of her preparations by strategic 
railways and concentrations on the frontier it was not certain that 
Germany would take the enormous risk of multiplying enemies by 
marching through Belgium; it was not certain that, if she did, 
Belgium would resist; it was not even quite certain that the 
apparent threat to Belgium might not be a feint to cover a quite 
different movement threatening Swiss neutrality. There were some 
members of the Cabinet like :Mr. Lloyd George for whom Belgium 
was always the predominant topic; there were others for whOln 
the invasion of Belgium was only the clinching fact which proved 
the fear of Germany to be well-founded and the necessity of resisting 
her to be imperative. 
Opinions and emotion varied from day to day, and debates in 
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Cabinet wero follO\\ed by conferenccf-! out
iùe, midnight sittings in 1914 
:Ministers' rooms, wrestlings \\ ith anxious supporters in the lobhies Age 61 
of tbe House of Commons, talks with journalists. Rumours of 
re
ignations "ent out from day to day, and to the last moment it 
seemed probable that tho Government would break up. Asquith's 
plea to douhting colleagues \\as always to think over it J to I::!leep 
over it, to consider and reconsider. 


n 
I t ha
 Leen suggested in after years that a clear notification by 
the Britil-'h Government after the Au:::òtriall ultimatum to Serbia, 
that it \\ ould be found on the f'ide of France and Russia if war 
broke out, would have saved the peace. The above narrative sho\\s 
v. by this notification "as not given and why it could not be given. 
The dominant idea of all sections of the Cabinet was that Great 
Britain alone was in a po
ition to mediato with relative impartiality 
Let \\ een the European groups. She had l)erformed this function to 
complete sati:.;faction in the previous year, and they hoped that Hhe 
"ould be permitted to perform it again in the new crisis. But thi8 
rôle required her to remain uncommitted, so long as the slightest 
hope of peace remained, and necessarily excluded the strong declara- 
tion on tho 8ide of France and Rus!-'ia whieh those Powers naturally 
desired. It was acknowledged by the Cabinet that the dispositions 
of the Fleet agreed upon between the two 1)0\\er8 in 1912 involved 
a moral obligation on Creat Britain to defend the northern coasts 
of France against a German attack. But it wa
 not claimed by the 
French, and in \iew of the Grey-Cambon correspondence of that 
)ear could not be claimed J that there" as any obligation J legal or 
moral, on the Bl'itiHh Government to do more than this; and any 
attempt on Asquith's or Grey's part to force the issue by pledging 
support to one side \\ hile there was yet a chance of peace by media- 
tion, \\uuld beyond doubt have shattered the Cabinet and divided 
the country. To urge mediation, to keep on urging it, and to 
e^hau
t every pos
jLility, 110\\ e\ er remote or unpromi:;Ïng, of 
building hridges het\\ een the t\\ 0 European groups was what the 
public m
pccted of a Liberal UO\erllDlent, and the only line on 
"lueh either Cabinet or national unity eouId have been secured. 
This "as 
o "ell known to Asquith and Grey that they never 
contemplated Ull early declaration on the !:'ide of }""ranco and Ru.
sia 
a
 within tho bounds of po
sibility; and the French 011 their :ìide 
\, isel) recogni:.:ed that any attempt on their part to claim Briti....h 
support as their right \\ ould defeat its own object. Asquith's first 
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and last thought was that t.he decision, when it came, should be a 
free choice based on British duty and British interests, and he laid 
stress on the freedom of his Goyernment precisely because he knew 
that both the Government and the nation would act best if they 
acted under a sense of unfettered responsibility. The war, if it 
came, had, in his view, to be recognised as the free act of the nation 
in pursuance of its honour or vital interests, not as the unconsidered 
or unintended result of past commitments and entanglements, 
The desired declaration was in fact impossible, but in the light of 
subsequent revelations it may be worth considering whether, if 
possible, it would have been wise. 'Vould it have restrained Ger- 
many or would it have encouraged Russia who, after the Austrian 
invasion of Serbia, was more and more coming to the conclusion 
that war was inevitable and just 1 There were military parties in 
both countries, and any Government in possession of the facts as 
we now know them, might have hesitated long before deciding 
whether the discouragement which would be given to the one would 
not be more than balanced by the encouragement given to the 
other,! It is even doubtful whether the German n1ilitary party 
would have been discouraged, for it persisted in its plan of invading 
Belgium when it was all but certain that this would lead to British 
intervention, just as two years later it persisted in the unlimited 
submarine when it was quite certain that this would bring the 
United States into the ,val'. 
The aSSu1l1ption that this stroke would have saved the peace is, 
for these reasons, very far from proved, and even if it had been 
open to him, a British 1\Iinister could scarcely have been blamed if 
he had rejected it on its merits as too doubtful and hazardous. One 
thing at all events is not open to doubt. Had this policy been 
adopted and failed, it would have been said in after years, certainly 
by Germans and Austrians, and perhaps even by some impartial 
historians, that Great Britain had destroyed the last hope of peace 
by delivering her policy blindfold into the keeping of Russia at the 
most critical moment of her negotiations. . 


III 
In the Conte'mporary :N oies printed above Asquith wrot,e on 1st 
August: "The main controversy now pivots upon Belgiun1 and 
1 "'Vhat must weigh with His Majesty's Government is the consideration that 
they should not by a. declaration of unconditional solidarity with France and Russia 
induce and determine these two Powers to choose the path of war,"-Note by Sir 
Eyre Crowe to Dispatch from Sir F, Bortie, July 30th, 1914. British Documents 
XI, No. 318. 
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its neutrality." I
ord :\forIey's 1[ emoramlu1n on Resignation which 
is the only continuoud reeord of these days published so far hy a 
member of Asquith's Cabinet its directcd to proving that Belgium 
played" only a secondary part" throughout the deliberations of 
the Cnhinet. "'The precipitate and peremptory blaze about Belgiunl 
was," he says, " due lef.\
 to indignation at the violation of a Treaty 
than to natural perception of the plea that it would furniRh for 
intervention on behalf of France, for expeditionary force and all 
the rest. Belgium" as to take the place that had been taken before, 
as pleas for \\ ar, hy :\Iorocco and Agadir." 1 
This SeeUl:ì to imply thai those members of the Cahinet who were 
fìna1Jy conyinced that the invasion of Belgium necessitatcd Briti"h 
adion bael all along hecn pecking pleas for" intervention on the 
side of France," "hcreas it would be nearer the truth to say that 
up to the last moment they were seeking grounds to justify non- 
inter\'ention. rIhe idea that Belgium played a "8eeondary part" 
is, in any ca
c, at variance \\ it h the records and with the memories 
of surviving members of the Cahinet. But Asquith never denied 
that for himself, as for Reveral of his colleagues, the prospect of a 
German attack on France raiscd questions of British interests and 
British policy which might in any event compel our intervention. 
Cndoubtedly he held" ith Grey that if I.'rance were destroyed and 
Germany were left in control of Belgium and the Channel ports 
"ith-possihly-the French fleet added to her own, as one of the 
f;poils of victory, the position of Great Britain and the British 
Empire would be one of grave peril. There were other melnbers 
of the Cabinet who shared this yiew to the e-xtent at all events of 
holding that a victory of Germany by 
ea must at all costs be pre- 
vented. But AsrJlIith \\ ould ne\'er haye admitted that ßelgium 
held a "secondary place" in hi:-; thoughtfJ. He wa
 specially 8llS- 
(.eptihle to appeal8 to duty and chiyalry, and the attack on Belgium 
moved him tu a high pitch of inclignation, lIe sa" in it clinching 
evidence nvt oIlly of German design
 \\ hich threatened our intcre8t.s 
hut of that Rpirit of Pruf'
iaJl militari:-:m "hich he felt it to be the 
duty of thi:{ country to rf'
ent find cf':-:ist. 
Asquith was always impatient of tho
e "ho Rpoke of the war as 
due to secret diplomacy or lliuliscIoseù entanglements. The secrets 
of Europe, as he Ban them, "ere vel) open ones; the two great 
Alliances perpetually mcnaeing each otIH'r, the 8\\"01lel1 armament.s, 
the Anglo-French entente, the rbing naval po\\cr of nel'man), and 
other thingH notorious und \ itally affecting the intere
t;; of L1reat 
1 .I."Ufllwrundum on Rc
igllatiO"n. p, 14 
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Britain, for which the responsibility was divided between many 
Go,,-ernments and spread over a long period of time. Twice at least 
since he had become Prime Minister he and his colleagues had had 
to deal with dangerous crises, not secretly but in the sight of the 
whole world, and he could with difficulty be brought to believe that 
men who had shared his responsibility were ignorant of any material 
fact in British policy. \Vhen the last and greatest crisis came, it 
was not, in his view, an entanglelnent, but an open clash of forces 
and ideas, in which Great Britain, however technically free, was 
bound to make her choice. The question, as he saw it, was not 
whether she was bound to France, but whether, bound or free, she 
could possibly remain a spectator while the Central Powers worked 
their will upon Europe. Arguments there 111ight be on this subject, 
but they were not argulnents derived from the " military conversa- 
tions," the Grey-Calllbon correspondence, or any other confidential 
transactions between the two Governll1ents. These in his view were 
not causes but symptoms and consequences of the movement of 
events which had driven Britain and France together and con1pelled 
theIn to consider the hypothesis of a war waged in common. Each 
time that hypothesis presented itself, Asquith was strong on the 
point that Government and Parliament were free to make their 
choice, but freedom, in his view, did not mean in August 1914 
merely, as Lord l\iorley interpreted it, freedom to stand out; it 
meant also freedOlll to dpcide that duty and interest required us to 
play our part. 


IV 
"The part played by Asquith, as Prime :Minister, was of supreme 
importance; on this all the efforts of individuall\1inisters depended for 
their effect. . . . Asquith took no trouble to secure his OW11 position or to 
add to his personal reputation, When things were going well with his 
Government he would be careful to see that any colleague got credit, if he 
were entitled to it, without regard to whether any credit would be given to 
or left for himself, On the other hand, if things were going badly he was 
ready to stand in front and accept all responsibility; a colleague who got 
into trouble was sure that the -Prime Minister would stand by him. 
These qualities are not unique, but Asquith posseBsed them to a rare 
degree, It was ihis that did so much in the agitating days at the end of 
July to keep the Cabinet together, that made the final decision firm, and 
that kept things steady in the first shock of disaster. Had it not been for 
Asquith the outbreak of war might have found us with a Cabinet in 
disorder or dissolution impotent to take any decision; and when the 
German armies seemed to be carrying all before them, there might have 
been oscillation, resort to suùden change or rash expedients that would 
have spoilt the chance of recovery."l 
1 Grey, Twenty-five Years, II, 46, 240-1. 
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Such is the tribute which twelve years later Lord Grey paid to 1914 
his 01(1 Chief find tho record
 confirm it. The fact that he took no Age 61 
troul)le to ",ccuro his own position-that ho had, so to speak, no 
party in his own Cabinet-waR of tho highest value to ...\squith in t.he 
crisis of HH4. All his colleagues knew that ho would deal evenly 
and fairly between them, that he would not engage in cabals behind 
their backs, or endeavour to forco them to a conclu.'ìion against 
\\hieh their judgment or their eonscicnce rcbelled. He knew tho 
men he was dealing with-mcn of exceptional capacity and inde- 
pendent minds-and ho judged rightly that thcy ,\ ould act Lcst if 
t hey felt thcir choice to be free and thcir rcsponsibility unfcttered. 
Tho jcstilla lentc of his method, "hich sometimes laid him open to 
n'pl'oach, was on this occasion the only mcthod that could have 
f:eclll'ed either CaLinet or National unity, and he was probahly the 
OlÙY man IÍ\Ting who could have practised it \\ ith the same Buccess. 
The work of the PrinlC 
Iinister was unceasing during these days. 
In addition to the Cabinet, thero was the Committee of Imperial 
Defence, '\\ hich sat continuously putting the finishing touches to 
th(' meaFures n('cessary on a declaration of war and preparing the 
ground for military and naval dcei:;ions which would need to be 
taken at once in that eyent. He saw to it that no measure of this 
kind was neglected or delayed while the Cabinet was making up its 
mind. Asquith had spent a good deal of his time in the previous 
years in either pre
iding over or following the proceedings of the 
Committee of Imperial Defence, and he was in close touch with it 
from tho beginning of tho crisis. It was also his duty to visit the 
King and keep him carefully informed, and he was throughout in 
close consultation with Sir Edward Grey, and accessible to doubting 
colleagues, anxious 
I,P.'s and troubled financiers, listening with the 
same !)atience to those who wanted instant mohiIisation and to 
those who \\ere peremptory for thf' hoisting of the white or the 
neutral flag. lIe was heard to say that until the t
st came he had 
no idea how his colleagues differed from one another in character 
and temperament, and sometimes he dropped shrewd observations 
about their behaviour: 
" \rinston who bas a pictorial mind brimming with idea.s i
 in tearing 
spirits at th(' prosped of war, which to roo f.hO"R a lack of imagination; 
Crewe is wisc and keeps o.n even keel; no one can force Grey's hand, he 
and I see eye to eye over the whole 
ituation; Lloyd George is nervous; 
Haldane, Samuel, and 
lcKenna very sensible and 10) al." 
Of the advice which came pouring in from all quarters he said, U All 
is 
 orth hearing, but not much worth listening t{)." 
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1914 Often he worked far into the nlorning in t.he Cabinet room, but 
Age 61 at this time his constitution seemed to be of iron, and he rose to 
the next day's work with unexhausted vitality. If ever his patience 
broke it was with the makers and spreaders of panic. Lord :Morley 
in his 
f emorandu'tn speaks of a "very remarkable piece of intelli- 
gence comnlunicated to the Cabinet" by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. 
" He had been consulting the Governor and Deputy Governor of the 
Bank of England, other men of light and leading in the City, also cotton 
men, and steel and coal men in the north of England, in Glasgow, ete" 
and they were all aghast at the bare idea of our plunging into a European 
conflict; how it would break down the whole system of credit with 
London as its centre, how it would cut up commerce and manufacture- 
they told him-how it would hit labour and wages and prices, and when 
winter came, would inevitably produce violence and tumult." 


Asquith's comment on this "rmnarkable piece of intelligence" was 
somewhat less respectful. He too had had his interviews with 
business men from the City, and " they are," he said, "the greatest 
ninnies I ever had to tackle. I found them all in a state of funk 
like old women chattering over tea-cups in a Cathedral town."1 
He never underrated the effects which a great and prolonged war 
would have ultinlatcly upon finance and industry, but he had care- 
fully thought out the measures which would need to be taken to 
avoid chaos and confusion during the period of war, and predicted 
with confidence that they would prove to be comparatively simple. 
That there would be violence and tumult he never believed, pro- 
vided always that the country was convinced of .the righteousness 
and necessity of the war. First and foremost in his mind during 
these days was the urgent need, if war had to be, of establishing 
this conviction in the public mind. 
Stoical as he might seem, those who were nearest to him knew 
him to be deeply moved. At the beginning he shared Grey's view 
that the calamity that threatened would be on such a scale 
hat 
responsible men must seek any alternative which offered a way of 
escape from it, and it was only the obduracy of Germans and 
Austrians in declining the aJternatives "\\ hich convinced hÜn that 
German militarism was the evil reality that in his subsequent 
speeches he declared it to be. 
1 Autobiography of .Margot Asquith, II, p. 161. 
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IN the previous week word had been brought to Asquith that at 1914 
least half the House of Commons was resolutely opposed to participa- Age 61 
tioll in the war, but \\ hen Sir Edwarù Grey had finished his speech 
on the afternoon of l\Ionday, 3rd August, support of the Govel'u- 
nlent was all hut unanimous. l\len m.;ked what they themselvcR 
would have done in like circumstances, and very few could find any 
answer but that "hich the Government had given. The most 
important dissent came fron1 the leader of the Labour Party, who 
could not bring himself to believe that either the 8afety or the 
honour of the country was in danger, c\nd who a
ked to be aR:-:ured 
that, if the conflic1 was on behalf of Belgium, the Government would 
U conlÌlle it to that question." This \\as more than offset by the 
adhesion of'Ir. Redmond who in a moving speech spoke of the 
changed feeling in Ireland "fought by recent events, and assured 
the Government that they U might to-morrow" ithdraw everyone. 
of their troops from Ireland" in confidence that her coast would 
be defended by her own armed sons, and that for this purpose 
U armed Xationalist Catholics in the bouth would be only too glad 
to join arms with the armeJ Protestant DIstennen in the Korth." 
Asquith's own principal contribution was in moving tho Yoto of 
Credit on fith Augm,t J when he follm\ed Sir Edward Grey over the 
\\ hole ground find \\ rought hiH hearers to a high pitch of emotion. 
Thj
 will be found in an Appendix to this chapter. During the 
next week the Defence of the Realm Act and a whole scrÌLs 
of measures prepared by the Comn1Íttee of Imperial Defence 
and the Public Departments for the ...tato of war \\ ere pa:-\sed 
through both Hou
es of Parliament, most of them \\ ithout amPlul- 
ment at a t'ingle 
itting, 
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On 2nd August Asquith had written in his Contemporary Noles, 
already quoted, " The dispatch of the Expeditionary Force to help 
France at this moment is out of the question and would serve no 
object." The qualification "at this moment" is important. On 
2nd August it was far from clear what the enemy's plan of campaign 
was to be, and the French, having miscalculatedbo th his strength 
and his intentions, were preparing their offensive into Alsace- 
Lorraine, and still hoping to make that region the principal battle- 
ground. The development of the German attack through Belgium 
required all plans to be reconsidered, and made it an imperative 
necessity to reinforce the French as quickly as possible. Asquith 
faced up to the new situation at once, but the decision which had 
to be taken was by no means so easy as it seemed afterwards. It 
had been one of the principles of orthodox strategy till then that 
the enemy's fleet must either be disposed of in battle or safely 
sealed up in its own ports before the army could be transported 
oversea. Otherwise the army would be liable to serious risks in 
crossing the sea and the country would be exposed to invasion after 
denuding itself of its defenders. Thus when the war broke out, the 
prevailing suppositions were that (1) that the French would hold 
up the Germans, to whom it was presumed that they would be at 
least equal in numbers, while the British fleet did its business of 
defeating or bottling up the German fleet, and (2) when the sea 
road was secure and invasion on any large scale rendered impossible, 
the British Expeditionary Force would cross over to France, weigh 
in at a well-chosen moment, and give the Allies a decisive 
superiority. 
'Vithin a few hours of the declaration of war it became evident 
that this orderly progress of events could by no means be relied 
upon. The French protested that they wanted every man that we 
could give them at the earliest possible moment. The Admiralty 
said confi.dently that it was prepared to guarantee the crossing of 
the Expeditionary Force, and that the Anglo-French flotilla cOI:don 
had already taken up its station in the Straits of Dover. The 
Admiralty was even willing to waive its original stipulation that 
two Divisions should be left in this country to guard against inva- 
sion. The 'Var Office said that it was only awaiting the signal to 
send all six Divisions of the Expeditionary Force immediately. 
Thanks to Lord Haldane's work at the War Office, thanks also to 
the work done in the Committee of Defence on which, it should be 
said, Mr. Balfour had co-operated most heartily with Asquith and 
the Liberal members, that Force was designed for precisely thiA 
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purpose; its equipment was perfect, its mobilisation, its pIan of 1914 
campaign, its time-table had been laboriously worked out to Age 61 
thu last detail
. On thp afternoon of 6th August Asquith 
summoned all the high ]nilitary and naval commanders with 
the addition of Lord Robert
 and Lord Kitchener to meet him and 
his principal colleagues at Downing Street. Tho Commander-in- 
Chief and the General Staff were unanimous for the immediate dis- 
patch of at }C'3st four divisions, and Asquith, whose doubts had been 
not about the de
irability, but about tho safety, of this course, 
agreed without demur. 'Vith this backing he was aLle without 
much difficulty to overcome the resistance of certain members of 
the Cabinet who, though unhesitating aùout the necessity of entering 
the war, had dung to the belief that our contribution at all events 
in the early stages might be mainly naval. 
On the same day (5th August) Asquith wrote in his Contemporary 
N oies : 
"I have taken an important decision to-day: to give up the 'Yar 
Office and install Kitchener there as an emergency man until the \\ ar 
comes to an end. . . . K. was, to do him jU"5tice, not at all anxious to 
come in, but when it was presented to him as a duty he agreed. It is 
clearly understood that he has no politics and that his place at Cairo is 
kept open 80 that he can return to it when peace comes back. It is a 
hazardous experiment, but the best in the circumstances, I think." 


He had taken the precaution on the morning of the 3rd of stopping 
Lord Kitchener when he had already embarked on a Channel steamer 
to return to his post in Egypt in pursuance of instructions given to 
nIl officials who happened to 1Je absent on leave. He wished him 
in any case to be pre
ent at the 'Val' Council on the 5th. But at 
that moment he had by no means made up his mind to appoint 
him Secretary of State for 'Yar, and it was not until the afternoon 
of the 5th after the meeting of the \\T ar Council and after careful 
deliberation \\Íth certain of his colleagues that he offered him th
 
appointment. In after days he 
poke "ith some impatience of tho 
claims made by journalists and others to have forced his hands in 
this matter and asserted emphatically that it was his 0\\ n deliberate 
choice uninfluenced by outside pressure. But there was no doubt 
of its popularity. rIhe newspapers had cIamoured for }(itchener, 
and the public had echoed their cry. All were agreed that. the 
traditional objections to putting a soldier at the head of the ,yo ar 
Office should be waived in this time of crisis. Kitchener was hailed 
l1S not only a great soldier but a great administrator, tried and 
prove
 in both capacities and marked by his fame and his 
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1914 achievements to be a leader of the nation in war. The objections 
Age 61 were to be renewed later, but the advantages semned overwhelming 
at this momcnt, and there was not a dissentient voice. 


II 
All four Divisions of the Expeditionary Force crossed to France 
without hitch between 6th August and 20th August; the fifth 
followed on 20th August, and the sixth at the beginning of Septem- 
bel'. For the first fortnight all seemed to be going well or more than 
well. The Government 'was praised by all parties for the ease and 
promptitude with which it had effected the transition from peace 
to "\-var, for the bold assumption of the necessary powers by the 
Executive, the absence of panic and confusion, the completeness 
and efficiency of the measures to lllaintain credit and prevent 
financial disorder, the grasp of the situation by both Army and 
Navy. For this brief period Asquith and his colleagues seemed to 
have con1e into their kingdom after years of denunciation and oppro- 
briunl. Laborious work done in the Committee of Imperial Defence 
for just this elnergency now found its reward. Asquith accepted 
these compliments with composure, for he ,veIl know there was no 
more dangerous moment for all men to speak well of him. His 
mood in these days may be gathered from a letter to his wife who 
had gone on a short visit to Scotland: 
Asquith to his JVife. 
10 DOWNING STREET, 
'VHITEHALL, S.W. 
Tues" Avg. 18th, 1914. 
. The curtain is lifted to-day, and people begin to realise what an 
extraordinary thing has been done during the last ten days. The poor 
old '\-Var Office, which has always been a by-word of inefficiency, has 
proved itself more than up-to-date; for which the credit is mainly due 
to Haldane and the Committee of Imperial Defence. The Navy too has 
been admirable; not a single torpedo has slipped through either end of the 
Channel. 
I am disgusted with the optimism of the press and other people, believ. 
ing all this nonsense about great Belgian victories and the Germans 
already demoralised or starving and committing suicide, All that has 
gone on so far-except at Liège-is mere affairs of outposts, and it looks 
to-day as if the Germans were going to enter and occupy Brussels, The 
great thing that the Belgians have done is to stop them on their road 
and throw out the whole of their time-table. Our force is by this time for 
the most part in its proper place-just south of Maubeuge. 
Violet and I dined last night"" ith the Bencks 1 at Stanmore. I lunched 
1 Count Benckendorff, the Russian Ambassador, and his wife. 
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to-day at the French Embassy to meet Jules Cambon, 
ith whom I had HH4 
an inlcfcHting talk. He is much q uicb.er and lUore vivacious than Paul, Age lil 
and expresses himself very \\ell. He Bays the Kaiser is t'anit",ux et po8euT, 
and wus o\erborno by the )lilitarists and Hismarckian reactionaries, 
anù by tho jealousies of tho CrO\\ n Prince. He hfi
 a very poor opinion 
of Bethmann Hollweg-un hommc très m 'ocTe- n même temp8 bourgeois 
(t courti8a1
-{X)1nUnaison lIIauL'aise. He, Jules, told Jagow at their last 
inteniew that the Cermans would be beaten--conquered as Napoleon 
\\ fiS, by ies deux Puissances illta1u)ihles- England and Russia. 


.A Jcttcr to his \\ ife the ne\.t day eontaills this passage: 
" Kitchener thinks the Germans arc going in for a largo enveloping 
mo\ elll('nt \\ hidl \\ ill enable them to havo a dash at the French frontier 
hch\een Lille und .:\laubcuge. If so, the hig battle \\ill not Legin for some 
days. ]((' is very goorl at these things awl predicted this a week ago when 
all the j.'!"ench oflicers here declared it Wad impo&;iùle." 


I\.itchcner's preùiction proved unpleasantly true. Before the 
month \, as out the too sanguine public learnt with consternation 
that hoth l'
r{'neh and Briti
h armies \\ere in fuIl retreat and ne\\s- 
paper reportR and rumour 
poke of a dÜ:aster greatly exceeding that 
"hich waR admitted in the official reportR. Asquith, according to 
the te:stimony of all who saw him at this time, kept an unrufiled 
composurc, anù then, as always, his disposition was to trust the 
soldiern and to stanù between them and any interference with their 
plall
 hy the Govenunent. But on 30th AUgURt he was confronted 
\, ith an enwrgency \, hich in his opinion and Kitchener's required 
instant action on the I)art of the Goyernment. 
On that ùay Sir John French intimated that he was about to 
"ithdraw his army from the fighting line and retire behind the 
Seine. Students of the voluminous doeunlent.s on this incident may 
be left to form their o\\n judgment! as to "hat eÅaetly "as in Sir 
John French's mind at this moment, but what "as before Asquith 
anù Kitchener was his 0\, n r-:eemingly unambiguous 
tatement in a 
telegram of 30th August: "I have decidcd to begin my retiremcnt 
to-morrow in the morning behind the Seine in a south-westerly 
direction west of Paris." This, coming after the relatively reassuring 
m('ç:sages of th
 previous daYR, was a Fhattering surpri
e and, as 
ARquith f:.aid in after daY8,2 it " filled the ,\ hole Cabinet \\ ith eOI1- 
f-It('rnation . . . hecause the movements which it indicated ,\ ouId in 
our judgment have amounted in effect to leaying our Allies in the 


1 Military History oj tM Trar, Appendix 
2, p, 471. See a180 LiJe oj Lord 
]\.;tchemr, 111, pp, 46-56; Viticount Frcllch of Yprea' 1914, pp, 9-1-100. Winston 
lllUr('hill'B World C,.i4i8, pp. 27ï-282; Li4i.ron, by Bri
..Gen, 
peal'8. 
I Speech in the Connaught Rooms in reply to Lord }<'rench, 2nd June, 1919. 
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lurch in the moment of their extreme need; and the consternation 
which we felt was shared and expressed to us in moving terms by 
the head of the French Government." When anxious inquiries 
throughout the day on 31st August had confirmed the first inl- 
pression, Asquith held a hurried lnidnight conference with" Kitch- 
ener and ".Ïnstan, J\icKenna and Jack Pease, and later Lloyd 
George,"l and the decision was unanimous that Kitchener should 
go at once to France and unravel the situation. A destroyer took 
hinl by night to Havre and he was in Paris by midday, and in con- 
sultation with Sir John French at the British Embassy in the after- 
noon. By half-past seven in the evening he was able to report to 
Asquith that "French's troops are now in the fighting line, where 
he will remain conforming to the movements of the French army, 
though at the same time acting with caution to avoid being in any 
way unsupported by his flanks." It appeared that Sir John French 
had had some reason to complain of the failure of the French to 
keep him informed of their movements and that his messages had 
been coloured by apprehension of what might befall him, if he were 
left unsupported when they went back. Kitchener's mission helped 
materially to put communications between the two armies on the 
sound basis which enabled the Battle of the Marne to be fought in 
the following week. 
" He (Kitchener) is a real sportsman when an emergency offers, 
and he went straight home to change his clothes, and started by 
special train from Charing Cross about 1.30 this morning." So 
Asquith records on 1st September. But if Kitchener changed his 
clothes he changed into the wrong clothes, and from that vexatious 
consequences followed. "If Lord Kitchener," says Mr. Churchill, 
" had gone in plain clothes, no difficulty would have arisen, but his 
appearance in Paris in the uniform of a Field ]\:larshal senior to the 
Commander-in-Chief at that dark and critical moment, wounded 
and disconcerted Sir John French deeply and not unnaturally. I 
laboured my utInost to put this right and to make it clear that the 
Cabinet and not Lord Kitchener were responsible."2 The point of 
military symbolism, and its importance at that dark and critical 
moment had not, it is to be feared, occurred to Asquith and the 
Cabinet, or even, it appears, to Lord Kitchener himself. But this 
visit and the incidents accompanying it rankled for months to come 
and produced a state of friction between Kitchener and French 
which gave the Prime :Minister no little trouble during the coming 
year. The point of etiquette marked in the military mind the 
1 ],lemorie8 and Reflections, II, p, 30. II World Orisi8, p. 277. 
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confusion between the functions of If ar Secretary and Commander- 
in-Chief (and even between the civilian and the military Bpheres) 
which the appointment of a 
"ield :Marshal to the fOrDler place wa
 
likely to I)roduce. Doubts llnd fmspiciom; on this 8uhject could not 
be allayed even by:Mr. Churchill's adroit diplomacy, and in Novem- 
ber "e find Asquith \\riting with his own hand to soothe Sir John 
and check the mischief-making which was apparently going on 
between hinl and Kitchener : 


191-t 
Age Gl 


Asquith to Sir Júlm Frenrlt. 
10 DOWNThG STREET, 
'VUITEIi \LL, S.'V.1. 
Sov. Gth, 1914, 



Iy DEAR SIR JOHN, 
I have ju
t seen F. Guest. I cannot believe there is even a shadow 
of foundation for what has been reported to you. 
I see Lord Kitehener every day, and we talk with the utmost freedom, 
and I can assuro you ho never fai1:i ill appreciation of and loyalty to you. 
As tho head of thc Government I wish you to know that you possess 
in the fullest mcasuro our absolute and unreserved confidence, that \\e 
watch .with ever unceasing admiration your conduct of this arduous 
campaign, and \\0 think the country fortunate in ha"\ing at tho head 
of the gallant forces, a Commander who has never been Burpassed in the 
capital qualities of illitiathe, tenacity, serenity, Ilnd resource. 
Believo me alway!:!, 
V' ery fÚncerely yours, 
H, H. ASQUITH. 


F.M. Sm JOHN FRE
CH. 


III 
Though tho 'Val' was now in fun hlast, the lri:.;h question was still 
on Asquith's hand
, <111(} llllleh of his time \\ as occupied during the 
first fe\\ weeks in trying to reach an agreement between parties as 
to the proper Inethod of dealing with the Home Uule Bill. He had 
hoped that after the rally of the Irish Party to the national causc, 
Borne respolll'e might have hC(,11 made from the (rniOlli:.;t 
ido and 
the few gapH left hy the Rud..ingham Palace C'onfercnec ha'"e Le(,11 
hridgcd in an agrced 
ettkml'nt to come into force ad soon as tho 
\Var "as o\er. But the rnioni",t leaders would ha\ge nothing less 
than that the Home Rule Bill should Lc rc-submitted to whate, cr 
Parliament there might be at the cnd of tll(' 'Var-to which the 
Irish naturally ol.jected that tlu>)' \\oul<l bo in a f.lr \\01'::;e po
ition 
than if there had been no \\ar. The King again ofiel'('d hiH a-:cnic(>
 
to IH'ocure accommodatiun aud commented \\ ith 
omc severity 
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upon the obstinacy of politicians who prolonged these recriminations 
in a tinle of national crisis, but whenever accommodation was 
attempted the" old bother about Tyrone and those infernal snippets 
of Fermanagh and Derry popped up again," as Asquith records in 
his diary, and after much fruitless talk behind the scenes, he was 
driven back on his own plan of placing the Irish Bill together with 
the 'Velsh Disestablishn1ent Bill on the Statute Book under the 
Parliament Act, but attaching to them a suspensory Bill deferring 
their operation for twelve months or a later date to be fixed by order 
in Council, if the 'Val' ,vas not over by that time. To this he added 
two pledges on behalf of the Government, (1) that before the Irish 
Bill came into operation Pa.rliament should have the fullest oppor- 
tunity of passing an Alnending Bill, such as had been contmnplated 
when the 'Val' broke out, and (2) that the Government would not 
countenance or consent to the use of force for the coercion of Ulster. 
The Suspensory Bill was passed in a single sitting, the whole 
Opposition walking out after their leader, Mr. Bonar Law, had 
nlade an extremely vitriolic speech in which among other things 
he quoted and flung back at Asquith a passage from the speech in 
August in which he had charged the Germans with bad faith in 
violating Belgian neutrality. 
Asquith has left his own record of the scene, 1 and it need not be 
repeated here. He had so often been the target of this invective 
that the repetition of it hardly ruffled his COlnposure, but in after 
years he marked this occasion as one of the many lost opportunities 
in the handling of the Irish question. He was thinking at this time 
not only of saving his own Bill, but of winning Irish support for the 
'Val', and disanning Irish hostility in the United States and the 
Dominions. The survival into the 'Var of these pre-war animosities 
was, in his view, one of the principal contributing causes of the 
Irish Rebellion in 1916, and the course of events which in the 
subsequent years led to llluch more drastic solutions than were 
dreamt of by any of the parties, Irish or British, at this time: 


1 l\.-Iemor'ies and Reflect'ions, pp, 32-33, 
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The following is the Rpeech which 
rr. AHquith made in moving tho 
Vote of ( rcdit for tho 'Var on August 6th, 1914 : 


In aSh.ing tlH' House to agree to the resolution I (10 not propose, because 
I do not think it is any "\\ay necessary, to traverl'ie the ground again which 
"as coy('r('d by my right hon. fri('nd the Foreign Reerctary h\ 0 or three 
nights ago. He stated, and I do not think any of the statements he made 
are capable of answer, and c('rtainly ha\
e not y('t been answered, the 
ground upon which the utmost reluctance and infinite regret His :\Iajesty's 
Government have bepn eompcJlp(} to put this country into a Atatc of \\ar 
"ith wLat for many years, anù, indeed, generations past, has been a 
frielHlly J
O\H'r. But, Sir, the Papers which have since been present cd to 
Parliament ann arc now in the han(ls of memhers" ill, I think, show how 
strenuous, 110\\ UIupmitting, how pcrsistent even when the last glimmer 
of hope seenwù to ha\
e fadcd away, were the efforts of my right hone 
friend to secure for Europe an honourable and lasting peace. Everyone 
kno\\ 
 that in the great erisiR which occurred last year in the East of 
Europe it waR largely, if not mainly, by the aeknowledgment of all Europe, 
due to the steps taken hy my right hon. friend, that the area of the conflict 
was limited, and that so far as the Great Powers "erc concerned peace 
was maintained. If his pfTorts on this occasion ha\Te unhappily bcen le::'9 
Buccessfull am ccrtain that thi:i House and the country, and I "ill add 
po!-tprity and hi:-{tory, will accord to him \\ hat is, after all, the be:-<t tribute 
that can be paid to any statesman: That, never derogating for an instant 
or by an inch from t he honour and intercsts of his own country, he hns 
striven as fcw men ha,'c stri\cn to maintain amI preserye that "hich is 
the greatC':-<t of int(>f(,Hts in nIl countrie
-unin'r
nl peace. 
But, ::;ir, t he
(' Papcrs show sOD1('thing morc than that, They Rhow 
\\ hat "pre t h(' terms \\ hieh wcre offered to us in e"\.change for our 
neutrality. 
I trllst not only thp mpmhers of thi:-lllousp, hut .\11 our fl"llow-subjppt:-l 
e'TerY'\ herc \\ ill read, learn, and mark the communications" hich passed 
only a \\eel{ ago to-day hphH'cn Bl'rlin am} Low}on 011 this subjpct. 
The terms upon which it was sought to buy our neutrality arc contained 
in the comlllllnieat ion made hy the C
rlllan Chanct'llor to Sir Ed" ard 
Goschen on July 2tHh, Ko, b5 of the publi!1hed Papers. I think I must 
refer to tlwm for a mOI1)('nt, 
\fter referring to the Btate of affairs beh\een 
Austria and :r.u
sia, Rir Eùward Cosehen proceew: "He then proceeded 
to make thp follO\\ ing strong bid for J
riti=,h neutrality, He said that it 
wag clpar so far as he was able to judge the main principle ,,'hich go, erned 
13ritish poliey, that Great Britain \\ ould ne\"pr stand by .1Ild allow France 
III 
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to be crushed in any conflict there might be. That, however, was not the 
object at which Germany aimed. Provided the neutrality of Great 
Britain were certain every assurance would be given to the British Govern- 
ment that the Imperial Government aimed at no territorial acquisitions at 
the expense of France should they prove victorious in any war that might 
ensue. " 
Sir Edward Goschen proceeded to put a very pertinent question: "I 
questioned His Excellency about the French colonies. H "\Vhat do the 
French colonies mean 
 They mean every part of the dominions and 
possessions of France outside the geographical area of France. "He said 
he is unable to give a similar undertaking in that respect." 
Let me come to what in this matter to my mind, speaking for myself 
personally, has always been a crucial and almost the governing con- 
sideration-namely, the position of the small States. He said: "As 
regards Holland, so long as Germany's adversaries respected the integrity 
and neutrality of the Netherlands Germany was ready to give His 
:Majesty's Government an assurance that she would do likewise." Then 
we come to Belgium. "It depended upon the action of France which 
operations Germany might be forced to enter upon in Belgium, but when 
the war was over Belgian integrity would be respected if she had not 
decided against Germany." Let the House observe the distinction between 
these two cases. In regard to Holland, not only independence and 
integrity, but neutrality; but in regard to Belgium no mention of 
neutrality at all, but an assurance that after the war came to an end the 
integrity of Belgium would be respected. Then His Excellency added 
that" ever since he had been Chancellor the object of his policy had been 
to bring about an understanding with England; he trusted that these 
assurances might form the basis of that understanding which he so much 
desired." \Vhat does that amount to 
 Let me just ask the House. I do 
so not with the object of inflaming passion, and certainly not with the 
object of exciting feeling against Germany, but I do so to vindicate and 
make clear the position of the British Government and of Great Britain 
in this matter. 
'Vhat did that proposal amount to 
 In the first place it meant thus, 
that behind the back of France, which was not to be made a party to these 
communications at all, we should have given, if we had assented to them, 
free licence to Germany to annex in the event of a successful war the 
whole of the extra-European dominions and possessions of France. \Vhat 
did it mean as regards Belgium 
 Belgium, when she addressed, as she did 
address in these last days, her moving appeal to us to fulfil our solemn 
guarantee of her neutrality, what reply should we have given 
 'Vhat 
reply could we have given to that Belgian appeal 
 \Ve should have been 
obliged to say that without her knowledge we had bartered away to the 
Power that was threatening her our obligation to keep our plighted word. 
Sir, the House has read, and the country has read, in the course of the 
last few hours, the most pathetic address by the King of the Belgians 
to bis people. I do not envy the man who could read that appeal with 
unmoved heart. The Belgians are fighting, they are losing their lives. 
\Vhat would have been the position of Great Britain to-day in the face of 
that spectacle if we had assented to this infamous proposal 
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Yes, and" hat were" e to get in return? For the betrayal of our friends 
and the di
honour of our ohligations, ,\ hat were "e to get in return? 
'Ve \\ere to get a promi.::;e-nothing more-as to what Germany would be 
in certain eventualities, a promise, he it observed- I am sorry to have to 
say it, hut it must be put on record-a promise given hy a !>O\\er which 
was at thnt very monwnt announcing its int('ution to viola to its o\\-n 
Treaty obligations and inviting us to do the same. I can only say, if we 
had ev('n dalli('d or t('rnpori
ed wit h such an offer, we, as a Government, 
"hou]d ha,'e co\'ered ourselves with dishonour. '\'e should have betrayed 
the intere!':ts of this country of \\ hich we are the trul'ltees. 
I am glad to turn to the reply which my righ t hone friend made, and from 
which I ,\ill rea() to the House one or t"o of the more salient passages, 
because of this document, .Ko. 10], put on record a week ago the attitude 
of the British Governnwnt and, as I believe, of the HritiHh people. l\Iy 
right hone friend says: " Hi:! :\Iajesty's Government cannot for a moment 
entertain the Chancellor's proposal that th('y should. bincl them<3elves to 
neutrality on such tcrnlS. '''hat he asks Uq in effect is to engage to stand 
hy \\ hile Vrench colonies are tahen and France i
 heaten so long as 
Germany does not take J,'rench territory as distinct from the colonics. 
Ji'rom the material point of "icw "-my right hon, fri('nd, as he always 
does, uses very temperate language-" suth a proposal is unacceptable, 
for France, "ithout further territory in Europe b{.ing tahen from her, 
could he so crusheù as to lose her position as a Great Power and become 
subordinate to German policy," 
That is the material aspect. R
 proceeds: "Altogether apart from that 
it \\ ould be a disgrace to us to make this bargain \\ ith Germany at tho 
expense of France, a disgrace from" hieh the good name of this country 
could never recover. The Chancellor also in effect a
h:s us to bargain 
away whatever obligations or interests we have as regards the neutrality 
of Belgium, \\re could not entertain that hargain either." He then sa)s 
in these circumstances that" we must l)reserve our full freeùom to act as 
circumstances may S('em to us to require." I think in the eircum
tances 
the HOURe "ill appreciate, I tru:;t it will admire, the self-restraint of my 
right hon, friend. He then said, "The one "ay of maintaining the good 
relations beÍ\\een I'
ngland and Germany is that 
e should continue to 
work togethcr to pre::;erve the peace of Europe. . . . }<'or that object 
Hi
 Majesty's G.overnment will work" ith all sincerity and good" ill. . . . 
If the peace of Europe can be prescrveù and the pre
ent crisis safely passed, 
my 0" n cndl'a\'our "ill be to promote some arrangement, to "hi('h G('r- 
many could he a party, by \\hieh she could be aSRured that no aggressive 
or hostile policy would be pursued against h('r or her allies by France, 
Hm
sia and ourselves, jointly or sepa.ra.tely, 1 have desired this and" orheù 
for it as far a
 I could through the last J3alh.an eri
is "-no statement "as 
ever more true-" and Germany having a corresponding object, our 
rdations sen<;ibly impron.a. Thr- idea hns hitherto been too Utopian 
to form the subject of definite proposals, but if this present crisis, so much 
more acute than any that Europe has gone through for generations, bo 
safe)) passeù, I am hopeful that the relief and reaction "hich will follow 
may male possible f:OIllO more defiuite approachmeDt bct"ccll the PO\\('nf 
than has been possible hitherto." 
II,-ll 
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That document, in my opinion, states clearly, in temperate and dignified 
language, the attitude of this country. Can anyone who reads it and who 
realises and appreciates the tone of obvious sincerity and earnestness 
which underlies it-can anyone honestly bring against the Government of 
this country the charge that in spite of great provocation-for I regard the 
proposals made to us as proposals we might have thrown aside without 
consideration and almost without answer-can anyone doubt that in spite 
of great provocation my right hon, friend-"\\- ho had already earned the 
title-no one ever more deserved it-of the peace-maker of Europe, 
persisted to the very last moment of the last hour in that great and 
beneficent but unhappily frustrated purpose ? 
I am entitled to say, and I do say on behalf of this country-I speak 
not for party, but for the country as a whole-we made every effort that 
a Government could possibly make for peace. This war has been forced 
upon us. 
Anù what is it that we are fighting for? No one knows better than the 
members of the Government the terrible and incalculable sufferings, 
economic, social, personal, political, which war, especially war between 
the Great Powers of the world, must entail. There is not a man among us 
sitting on this bench in these trying days-more trying, perhaps, tban any 
body of statesmen for a hundred years has bad to pass through-there is 
not a man among us wbo bas not during the whole of that time had clearly 
before bis vision the almost unequalled suffering which war, even in a just 
cause, must bring about, not only to us who are for the moment living in 
this country and in the other countries of the world, but to posterity and 
to tbe whole prospects of European civilisation. Every step we took, we 
took with that vision before our eyes, and with a sense of responsibility 
which it is impossible to describe. Unhappily in spite of all our efforts to 
keep the peace, and with that full and overpowering consciousness of the 
results of the issue if we decided in favour of war, nevertheless we have 
thought it to be our duty as well as the interest of this country to go to 
war. The House may be well assured it was because we believe, and I am 
certain the country will believe, we are unsheathing our swords in a just 
cause. 
If I am asked what we are fighting for, I can reply in two sentences. 
In the first place, to fulfil a solemn international obligation-an obligation 
which, if it had been entered into between private persons in the ordinary 
concerns of life, would have been regarded as an obligation not only of 
law, but of honour, which no self-respecting man could possibly have 
repudiated. 
I say, secondly, we are fighting to vindicate the principle in these days 
when material force sometimes seems to be the dominant influence and 
factor in the development of mankind, that small nationalities are not 
to be crushed, in defiance of international good faith, by the arbitrary 
will of a strong and overmastering Power. I do not believe any nation 
ever entered into a great controversy-and this is one of the greatest 
history will ever know-with a clearer conscience and stronger con- 
viction that it is fighting, not for aggression, not for the maintenance even 
of its own selfish interest, but in defence of principles the maintenance of 
which is vital to the civilisation of the world, and with the full conviction, 
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not only of the wi:;:;dom and justice, but of the obligations which lay upon 
us to challenge this great issue. If we are entering into the struggle, let 
us now make sure that all the r('source
, not only of this United Kingdom, 
but of the vast Empire of which it is the centre, shall be thrown into the 
scale, and it is that that object may be adequately secured that I am now 
about to make the very unusual demand upon the Committee to give the 
QQvernruent a Vote of Credit of n 00,000,000. I am not going-and I am 
sure the Committee do not wish it-into the technical distinction between 
Votes of Credit and Supplementary Estimates. There is a much higher 
point of view than that. If it were necessary I could justify upon purely 
technical grounrls the course we propose to adopt, but I am not going to 
do so because I think it would be foreign to the temper and disposition of 
the Committee. 
There is one thing I do call attention to-that is the title and heading of 
the Bill. As a rule in the past Votes of this ldnd have been taken simply 
for naval and military operations, but we have thought it right to ask 
the Committee to give us its confidence in the extension of the traditional 
area of Votes of Credit, so that this money which we are asking them to 
aUO\\' us to expend may be applied not only for strictly naval and military 
operations but to assist the food supplies, promote the continuance of 
trade, industry, busineRs and communications, whether by means of insur- 
ance, indemnity against risk or otherwise, for the relief of distress, and 
generally for all expen.3es arising out of the e
i8tence of a state of war. 
I bdieve the Committee will agree with us that it was wise to extend the 
area of the Vote of Credit so as to include all these serious matters, It 
gives the Government a free hand. Of course, the Treasury will account 
for it, and any e
penditurc that takes place \\- iH be subject to the approval 
of the Hou
c. I think it would be a great pity, in fact a great disaster, if 
in a. crisis of this magnitude \\e were not enabled to make provision- 
provision far more needed now than it was under the simpler conditions 
that prevailed in the old ùayg-for all the various ramifications and 
developments of e
penditure \\ hich the exi:;tence of a state of war between 
the Great Powers of Europe must entail on anyone of them, 
I am asking also in my character of Secretary of State for ''''ar-a. 
position \\ hich I held until this morning-for a 
upplementary Estimate 
for men of the <\rmy. Perhaps the COlllmittee will allow me for a moment 
just to say on that personal matter that 1 took upon myself the office of 
Secretary of State for 'Var uIlller conditions upon" hich I need not go back, 
which are fresh in the minds of everyone, 1 in the hope and with the object 
that the conditions of things in the Army, which all of U8 deplored, might 
speedily be brought to an enù, and complete confidence re-established. 
I believe that is the case, in fact I knov. it to be. There i8 no more loyal 
and united body, no body in which the spirit and habit of discipline are 
more deeply ingrained a.nd cheri
hed than in the British .\rmy. Glad as 
I should haye been to continue the work in that office, and would have done 
80 under normal conditions, it wouldnot be fair to the Army, it would 
not be just to the country, that any 
linister should divide his attention 
bet\\een that Department ami another, Btill kss than the .First ..\liniBter 
of the Crm\ n, who has to look into the affairs of nIl Departments, and i::J 
1 In co
uenco of the rCdignntivn of Coloncl 
eely in 
Inrch. 1914. 
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ultimately responsible for the "hole policy of the Cabinet, should give, as 
he could only give, perfunctory attention to the affairs of our Army in a 
great war. I am very glad to say that a very distinguished soldier and 
administrator in the person of Lord Kitchener, with the great public 
spirit and patriotism that everyone would expect from him, stepped into 
the breach, Lord Kitchener, as everyone knows, is not a politician. His 
association with the Government as a member of the Cabinet for this 
purpose must not be taken as in any way identifying him with any set of 
political opinions. He has at a great emergency responded to a great 
public call, and I am certain he will have with him in the discharge of one 
of the most arduous tasks that has ever fallen upon a Minister the 
complete confidence of all parties and all opinions, 
I am asking on his behalf for the Army, power to increase the number of 
all men of all ranks, in addition to the number already voted, no fewer than 
500,000. I am certain the Committee will not refuse its sanction, for we 
are encouraged to ask for it not only by our own sense of the gravity and 
the necessities of the case, but by the knowledge that India is prepared to 
send us certainly two Divisions, and that everyone of our self-governing 
Dominions, spontaneously and unasked, has already tendered to the 
utmost limits of their possibilities, both in lllen and in money, every help 
they can afford to the Empire in a moment of need. Sir, the Mother 
Country must set the example, while she responds with gratitude and affec- 
tion to those filial overtures from the outlying members of her family. 
I will say no more. This is not an occasion for controversial discussion. 
In all that I have said, either in the statement of our case or in my general 
description of the provision we think it necessary to make, I believe I 
have not gone beyond the strict bounds of truth, It is not my purpose 
-it is not the purpose of any patriotic man-to inflame feeling, to indulge 
in rhetoric, to excite international animosities. The occasion is far too 
grave for that, We have a great duty to perform, we have a great trust 
to fulfil, and we confidently believe that Parliament and the country will 
enable us to do it. 
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THr. military hi:40ry of the Great \\Tar lies outf'ide the scope of any 
biography. All that can be done in thi
 book is to look at it through 
the eyes of the Cabinet, and to bring into relief certain events which 
specially concerned Asquith in the pcriod from August HH4 to 
Decem bel' I U 16, \\ hen he ceased to be Primo 
lini!;ter . Yet for this 
purpose it i
 necef'sary to keep in mind the main 8treanl of events, 
"hich, familiar as it iH, mu
t be briefly recalled. 
Before the enù of the third week in August, the French offensi\
e 
into AIsace- Lorraine had defìnitely failed, but persistence in it had 
F:eriously ,\eakened the defence against the advance of the Germans 
through Belgium, \\ hich was now recognised as their main line of 
attack. l
aced \\ ith supcrior numbel'S tho E
peditionary Forco 
which was moving on :\lol1s by 22m1 August, was compellec1 to fall 
back in the direction of Paris, and continued to retreat in con- 
formity "ith its ally until 6th September, "hen the great counter- 
attack began, and the Germans were driven back across the l\Iarne 
and took up their po:"ition on the Aisne. Fighting on the Aisl1e 
continued from the middle of Sept em her till the beginning of October, 
and the trench warfare which remained the chief feature of the war 
for nearly four years began to develop at this date. Up to the end 
of the battle of the 
larne the British Force, 100,00U strong, had 
BufTered 17,000 casualties, llnd drafts amounting to 20,OUU had 
been f;cnt up to the front to mako good thc
e 108
es. By the end of 
l\Iay 1915 our army in France had grO\\ n to 600,000 men. 
At the beginning of October 1914, by arrangement \\ith General 
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J offre, whose troops were gradually extending their left flank towards 
the north, the British troops began a northward movement so as to 
prolong the Allied line towards the sea and protect the Channel ports. 
But the Germans also extended their right flank in the same direction, 
with the result that when they reached their new ground, the British 
troops found themselves brought to a halt. About the same time the 
Germans attacked and took Antwerp in spite of the spirited dash 
to its rescue of a British contingent, accompanied by Mr. Churchill 
in person, which found itself helpless in default of French support. 
Though this effort failed in its immediate object, and even incurred 
some ridicule at the time, it afforded a useful breathing space to 
the main British force, which between 19th October and 22nd 
November had to bear the brunt of a violent and determined attack 
in the neighbourhood of Ypres (first battle of Ypres). This was 
repulsed after desperate fighting, and at the end of it the trench 
barrier between the fighting armies was consolidated from the 
Swiss frontier to the sea. The history of the 'Var from that point 
might be sun1marised as that of efforts to break through, or outflank 
or wear down the entrenched opposition. 
In the meantime Turkey had entered the 'Var on the side of 
Germany, and measures had to be taken to secure Egypt against 
attack. The Territorial Division and Yeomanry regiments which 
had been sent there to replace Regular troops at the outbreak of the 
\Var were now reinforced with Indian troops which together with 
certain Australian and New Zealand contingents ",-ere haIted at 
Port Said instead of being brought on to France. At the beginning 
of February in the following year the Turks delivered a half-hearted 
attack on the Suez Canal which was easily repulsed. The British 
Army was now being reinforced by the splendid effort of the Domin- 
ions which hailed the British cause as that of the whole British 
Comlnonwealth of Nations. 
The command of the sea was the special charge of the British 
Navy, which in the earIystages of the 'Var had both to keep its watch 
in the North Sea and to clear the distant seas of German raiders. 
It began the 'Var with a serious and costly mistake-the failure to 
intercept the German ships Goeben and Breslau on their way to 
Constantinople-but, in spite of some heavy losses, its main task 
was never in jeopardy, and the swoop of Beatty's Cruiser Squadron 
into the Bight of Heligoland at the end of August confirmed the 
Germans in their decision to keep their High Sea :Fleet in port except 
for occasional raids by fast squadrons on the East Coast. Only one 
serious reverse there was before the end of the year, the destruction 
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of Admiral Cradock's Cruiser Squadron in the Pacific by the heavier 
metal of 'Ton Spoo's armoured cruisers, the Scharnhorst and 
GneiSenGll, hut thiH was promptly avenged by the despatch of t\\O 
battle-cruj
ers Inflexible and Int'incible under Admiral Sturdee, who 
by skilful concerted action \\ith another battle-cruiser, the Australia, 
which was already in Fiji, intercepted von Spee in the Falkland 
Islands and dc."troyed his squadron. The Emden had already been 
caught Rnd destroyed, and by the end of the first week in December 
there was no German 8hip at large on any of the oceans. In the 
meantime the command of the sea placed all German Colonies in 
Mrica, the Pacific, and the Far East at the mercy of Japan and the 
British Dominions, and most of them were captured before the year 
,,,as out. Generaillotha, ,\ ho ten years previou
ly had been in the 
field against Great Britain, non led the expedition against German 
South-'''''est Africa. 
Before the end of the year the extravagant hopes that had been 
built on the Russian part in the 'Yar had been greatly dashed. Ren- 
nenkampf's initial success in East Prussia greatly helped to relieve 
the pre8
ure on the Allies in the ,rest, but it was quickly followed 
by tllf' German victory of Tanncnberg; and though the Austrian 
offen
ive into Poland had been hea\'ily defeated and the H uSf'ians 
at one moment threatened German territory, the Germans had 
driven them back to the Bzura-Ravka river line in front of ""arsaw, 
and by the end of the year the opposing armies had fought them
clvcs 
tD a 
tandstill in the East as in the \rest. Ru
sia had ine-xhaustible 
supplies of men \\ ho fought ,\ ith great gallantry, but being ill- 
equipped with munitions, and tram;;port, she could not for more 
thõ.n brief l}criods play tho part of "steam-roller" \\hich her 
western _\!lies had e"\. pected of her. 
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Tcchnieally the British Prime )Iinif;t{>l" was ref'ponsible for every- 
thing, and was lia hIe to be di:-;cr{'(lited by any re\"cr::::e in any part 
of the field. Actually succcss or failure dependcd on the combined 
action of three great and several minor Go, ernments operating over 
a vast field; on the prcpareùne&) or unpreparedn
 of their 'Var 
Departments, the skill or blundering of their General
, the ,arying 
Rnd oftcn conflicting policies of their Foreign Office:-" their re
ources 
in money and crcdit and innumerable other factors mounting up 
to a Ya
t aggrpgate on which one Goverrunent and one statesman 
could have only a limited influence. l)laus laid for the \Ycst might 
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be utterly frustrated by the defeat of the Russians in the East; 
support promised for enterprises in distant theatres might be 
suddenly withdrawn to meet elnergencies nearer hOllle; an Ally 
might intervene to veto projects which were strategically desirable, 
but politically objectionable to itself, or to refuse concessions 
which 111ight have won an ally or kept a possible enemy neutral. 
As it proceeded, the 'Val' more and 1110re resClllbled a vast equation 
with innumerable unknown factors which could only be worked out 
by trial and error. Adversity alone taught-and possibly nothing 
else could have taught-the nations fighting together the need of 
concerting their action in such a way as to secure unity and prompt 
decision. 
The conduct of such a war inevitably offered the broadest target 
for criticislll. No one was on safer ground than the critic who 
preferred other plans to those actually adopted and when anything 
went wrong was sure that his alternative would have succeeded if 
it had been tried. Nimble-witted politicians accustomed to the quick 
movelllents and spirited diversions of their civilian campaigns com- 
plained bitterly of the lack of imagination and resourcefulnes in the 
nlilitary mind which could find no alternative to a war of attrition on 
the 'Vestern front; exasperation set in, when military experts vetoed 
prOlnising-looking schemes for avoiding or evading this necessity 
on the ground that men could not be spared or transport provided, 
or that mountains and rivers .which the amateur strategist had 
overlooked forbade their adoption. To measure these things aright 
we need to get back into the atmosphere of 1914. Except Kitchener, 
there were few men of authority in any country who, when the War 
broke out, believed that it could last nlore than six months, and 
after the battle of the l\Iarne hopes had run high that a decisive 
Allied victory would follow in a short time. To see two immense 
and evenly balanced armies gradually settle down to a war of 
exhaustion; to watch the terrible roll of casualties mounting up 
with apparently no result; to see experiment after experiment fail, 
and those of which the Inost was expected leading to the ,vorst 
catastrophes-all this was disillusion and disappointment bringing 
inevitably searching questions as to the conduct of the \Var and the 
competence of Government, Prime l\finister, \Var Secretary and 
Commander-in -Chief. 
Here was the seed of the quarrels between politicians and soldiers 
which have accompanied all wars, unless the soldier, like Napoleon, 
has combined the functions of both. Asquith was determined, so 
far as he could, to prevent this development within his Government. 
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To support both the Commander-in-Chief in France and the great 
solùier wbonl he had appointed as \\'"ar Secretary, to give them the 
utmost fr('('doni of action, and to defend them against attacl<s, 
"hether in Parliament or the Press, he considered to he the first of 
his duties as Prime l\linister. \Yhen differences arose ImÌ\\ cell tho 
soldiers and the politicians, he "auld patiently hear hoth f'ides .Hul 
do his utmost to compose them, but he would not play the part of 
amateur strategist or foist his opinions upon men who had made 
soldiering the study of their lives. _\ll the principal military men 
who camc into contact \\ith him have horne \\itnci-is to his coolne
s, 
}1Ìs patience, hi:; loyalty, hi:-; ullderl'tanding of their difiicultieH. 
Kitchcner's trust in A
quith and his belief that in Asquith he had 
found solid rock among shifting sands was the one thing which kept 
him going through the friction and vexation that at tended his 
dealing
 \\ith other politicians. 
But thiH attitude of mind was hy no means shared by some of 
Asquith's colleague
, and least of all by 1Ir. Lloyd George, whof'o 
impatiellce \\ ith military mcn and the D1ÏlitarJ' mind began to 
appear before the \Yar was many "ecl\.q old. \rhen three months 
after the battle of the 
Iarne it "as e\ ident that no progrc&i was 
heing made, he Lrol\.c out into complaints at \\ha.t ho suppo
ed 
to Le the result
 of military ineptitude. He saw no f'igns, he told 
the Primo "'\lini:-;ter on the last day of the year, that" the Inilitary 
leaders and guidcs were considering any plan for extricating us from 
thc present unsatisfactory position." Had he not been a "itncss 
of their deplorable lack of prevision he "would not have thought 
it pos:-;ibl(' that men so rel'pon:;ibly placed could have displayed 80 
littlp forC'sight." The folIO\\Îng day (bt Jan., HH5) he launched 
,\ hat f'ir \rilliam Hobertson calls his "famous memorandum" 
" proposing that the entire Expeditionary Force, with the exception 
of a general reserye to be kept temporarily near Roulogne, should 
bo \\ ithdra,\ n from France and sent to the Balkans whence, in 
comhination \\ ith the armies of Serbia, Greece and Rumania, our 
main military effort \\ ould bo dirccted against .Åu
tria., in
tead of 
vainly continuing the attempts to break through the German 
defences on the \rcstern front. bimultaneously ,\ ith this transfer, 
a force of 100,000 British troop was to be landed in Syria 80 as to 
cut off the bO,OOO Turhi:-.h troops reported to be moving thence on 
Egypt,"l :Mr. Churchill al:-;o, though less dh.:-;atisfied \\ ith the efforts 
of tho 13ritish generals in }-'rallce, \\ as glo\\ iug \\ ith the pos::::ibilities 
of the amphibious \\ arfare for which British Po\\ er \\ as specially 
1 Sir 'Villiam Robertson's :501d;erll Q7Id Na
8tnen, I, p. 82, 
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suited, and becoming more and more impatient at the narrow 
military vision which refused to consider them. 1 
In fact the search for plans which :Mr. Lloyd George desired was 
going on feverishly in all the General Staffs on both sides, and 
British Generals with their relatively small force might reasonably 
have answered that they alone could not be expected to provide 
them. Their task for months to come was, in fact, to hold on at 
all costs against an enemy who occupied generally the more 
favourable position and might at any moment that he chose to call 
a halt in the East, come back to the West and renew his onslaught. 
Their only means of extricating themselves would have been to 
walk away (if that was possible) and let the enemy come on to the 
coasts and the Channel ports. 
From this point we nlay trace the long contention between 
different temperaments and schools of thought which only ended, if 
indeed it ended then, with the end of the 'Yare Asquith was wholly 
sceptical as to the value of either agitation or imprecation in winning 
the'Var, and he thought it of high importance that both the Govern- 
ment and the public should keep an equal mind in face of adversity. 

Ir. Lloyd George, in common with Lord Northcliffe, who took the 
same line in his many newspapers, believed in constantly whipping 
up both the Government and the public to effort and more effort, 
and imparting to others the sense of peril which they felt so acutely 
themselves. Asquith could only with extreme reluctance be induced 
to cross the boundary between the civilian and the military spheres : 
l\Ir, Lloyd George acknowledged no such boundary, and had profound 
misgivings about the competence of military men in their own 
sphere. Asquith had the patient tenlperament which could wait 
for concentration and slow results; l\Ir. Lloyd George looked at the 
whole wide field of war and saw in it endless opportunities for 
surprises and diversions of which skill and imagination would take 
advantage. 
In the later stages of the War this was to develop into an incessant 
conflict, both open and veiled, between " Easterners" and "W est- 
erners "; but in the early months the debate was mainly between 
the demand for quick returns and the inability of either the 'Var 
Office or the fighting army to provide them. In this Asquith threw 
his shield over the soldiers, whenever he thought that they were 
being exposed to impatient and unjust criticism, and at the end of 
the year he was not at all disposed to pass any harsh judgment 
upon the conduct of the army which had contributed to the victory 
1 World Crisis, Vol, I, Chap. I, 
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of the :Marne, and stubbornly held its own against heavy odds in 
thp desperate fighting at Ypre8. During these montlls neither he 
nor the Cabinet, ,\ ith the exception of )lr, Lloyd George, saw any 
pOf'f'ible alternathe to the btrategy of prolonging the Allied line to 
the 8ea for the protection of the Channel ports, and they wisely 
confined themsclyes to preparing the new armies and organising 
the country for war. Describing his own mood at this time, Asquith 
used to say that he ,\ as never an optimist about the immediate 
future, but nh\ays confident of the final reRult. "'hen news was 
brought back to him that Sir John French was highly sanguine 
about his ne"\.t move, he observed that it was an excellent thing 
to have an optimist at the front provided you had a pessimist in 
the rear. Lord Kitchener wa
 often in these days the pessimist in 
thc rear, hut he played this part in a fitately and ma
f;ive manner, 
,\ hich chimed in with .Asquith's mood, whereas :Mr. Lloyd George's 
f3hriller note was often an irritant. 
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Asquith himself has said that the root difficulty in the early 
conduct of the '\"'ar "as" how to combine rapid and effective action 
in the various theatres with the maintenance of Cabinet respon- 
sibilities and control." The problem could only be solved com- 
pletely by deposing the Cabinet in favour of a small and select 
group of its m\n members, and even that was no cure for the 
differences of opinion which aro
p hetwecn members of this group 
or hetwpen them and the Holdiers in the field. The ca
e \\ as even 
aggravated when tbe fining down process left a 
mall number of 
able and strong-willed mcn of conflicting opinions to wage war" ith 
one anotber as to the manner in which the \\1 ar should be conducted. 
AU sorts of experiments \\ere made and they were called by 
various name
, each of \\hich \\as supposed to mark an advance 
on what had gOIl(, hefore, but all encountered the 
alne difficulty 
and ma....h.cd the same fact, which \\ as the f3imple onc that at each 
stage of the 'V ar there were great and legitimate differences of 
opinion among the highest authorities about the inlmen:--ely difficult 
and complicated questions which arose 011 nIl hand
. The idea 
vaguely held by the public beforo the \\"ar that on the outbreak of 
hostilitie
 the cÏ\Tilian Government paf'.
ed into the background and 
confmed ib3clf to raising money and scnding supplies to soldiers 
who cc conduct the war" never" as truc, and" as least of all true 
in the circumstances of the Great ,rare From beginning to end, 
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civilian 1\Iinisters found themselves compelled to choose between 
rival and competing military plans, each of which had highly expert 
authority behind it, and to adjust whatever plan was chosen to the 
policy and strategy of Allies, which was often in conflict with what 
their own military advisers recommended and what they them- 
selves would have preferred. In whatever way the :l\Iinisterial pack 
might be shuffled, it was not to be supposed that active and con- 
scientious men who accepted responsibility for the results would 
remain mere spectators of the conflict, or refrain from expressing 
opinions .which they held ,vith conviction. Lord I(itchener is 
reported to have said after one of his differences with the Cabinet 
that it was" repugnant to him to have to reveal military secrets to 
twenty-three gentlemen ,vith whom he was barely acquainted," but 
the twenty-three being charged with the ultimate responsibility 
could not reasonably be asked to accept the plea of lnilitary neces- 
sity as a ground for keeping them in ignorance of the facts. 
During the first months of the 'Yar the 111et.hod adopted was that 
of making the Prime :l\Iinister and the heads of the fighting depart- 
ments responsible for the day-to-day operations, with the Com- 
mittee of Imperial Defence or " 'Yar Council " at hand for " serious 
questions involving new departures in policy or joint strategic 
operations." This delegation of its powers undoubtedly required 
forbearance on the part of the Cabinet, but no serious complaint 
was heard that during these months the Cabinet obtruded itself 
unduly, or that any delay in operations or lack of promptitude in 
military decisions was due to its interventions. Asquith knew very 
well that if at this stage he had attempted to draw a hard-and-fast 
line between an inner and an outer Cabinet, or to assign to the one 
what the other luight have considered a superior function, he would 
have brought upon himself unnecessary trouble and friction. He 
trusted to the good sense of his colleagues to accept decisions which 
were bound to be made in their absence, and he put no limit to the 
subjects which the full Cabinet might discuss. Thus he reports on 
6th August,! the day after the big Council attended by ali the 
experts : 
" \Ve had our usual Cabinet this morning and decided with much less 
demur than I expected to sanction the dispatch of the Expeditionary 
Force of four divisions. \Ve also discussed a number of smaller schemes 
for attacking German ports and wireless stations in East and \Vest 
Africa and the China Seas. Indeed I had to remark that we looked 
more like a gang of Elizabethan buccaneers than a meek collection of 
black-coated Liberal :Ministers." 
1 lrlemorie8 and Reflection8, II, Chap. III. 
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Aug. 20, \ father long Cabinet this morning, all sorts of odcb amI 
ends about coal and contraband. 
Aug,21. 'Ye had a long Cabinet this morning, mostly about details 
connected" ith the \\
 nr. The real cC'ntre of interest, political, not military, 
at the moment is Turkey, and the two darke
t horses in the European 
Ht.1.hle, Italy nnd Rumnnin.. The different points of view of different 
people arc rather amusing, Kitchener strong that Rumania is the real 
pivot of the situation; )Jasterman eagerly pro-Bulgarian, hut vcry much 
against any aggressive action t.'Ïs-à-t'i8 Turkey which would excite our 
1\lnssulmans in India and Eg
 pt; Lloyd George keen for Balkan Con- 
federation, Grey judicious and critical all round; Haldane instructive; 
and the " Beagles" and " Uobtails " silent and be\\ ildered. 


On 1st September, however, "hen a decision had to be taken 
immediately on Sir' John J.""rench's telegrams announcing that he \\a!i 
about to retire hehind the 
eine, ARfl'1Íth, as already recorded, is 
seen summoning the few eolIeagu
 \\ ithin reach to a midnight 
conference at Downing Street, and coming immediately to the 
decision that 1-4ord Kitchener should go himself to France and 
clear up the situation. K.itchener went out to .France armed with 
H CalJÍnet in:-:tructions," hut the CaLi net heard of his mis:-:ion for 
the fin.d time the ne
t morning. 
The process "as the same with every military decision which had 
to be taken quickly: 


CI Oct. 2. I was away, but Grey, Kitchener and \\Tinston held a late 
meeting, and, I fancy, "ith Grey's rather reluctant consent, the intrepid 
\rinston set off at midnight and ought to have reached _\ntwerp at about 
nine thib morning." 


Five days later when 1\11'. Churchill had come back, it was agreed, 
" after a confercnce with K. and \\ inston," that ...\nh, erp 8hould 
he e\ acuated, j,'rom now on\\ ards to the days of the first Coalition, 
Asq uith'B Cabinet letters to the King Eho\\" the sarno procedure. 
l\[inisters meet not every day, as has Leen supposed, but at intcrvaw 
varying from a week to three days, though sometimes on two days 
in succe&\ion. lAurd h.itchener gives them an account of operations 
on the variou
 frontH \\ hieh is di:-;cu

cd and 
ometime:i "ith warmth, 
but, so far aR the actual operations arc concerned, almost invariably 
after and not hefore the C\-ent. 
On 8th f'eptember Asquith reports that" the suggestion that we 
should bend 20,000 or 3U,00U troops to hold the road from Obtend 
to _\nt"crp Wus of courbü rejected L} the Cahiuct on military 
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grounds,"l but this is the only record of the kind that can be found in 
the doculnents of this period. All communications from the Govern- 
ment to General Headquarters in France about actual military 
operations were left to Kitchener and Asquith, who consulted ]\rIr. 
Churchill when the Navy was concerned, and I have been unable to 
discover any case during this first period in which it was even alleged 
that these operations were hampered by their slowness and indecision. 
For good or ill in these days events were proceeding" according to 
plan," and civilian :Ministers were, with one or two exceptions, 
extremely reluctant to intervene. 


IV 
This method worked well enough so long as the original plans 
held, but when new situations arose, for which new plans had to 
be devised, its defects began to appear. The need now was for a 
permanent body charged "\vith the central control and direction of 
the 'Val', in regular touch with the Staffs in the Admiralty and the 
'Var Office as well as with the Foreign Office and other Departments. 
In the absence of such a body, there was no direct contact between 
the Chiefs of the Staffs and the :Ministers supervising the War, and 
no authority specially charged with the duty of looking ahead and 
making plans to meet the probable enlergencies. All these deficiencies 
were brought out in the haphazard improvisations that had to be 
made to prolong the defence of Antwerp, though its fall had for 
some time been a highly probably event. 
Asquith therefore decided before November was out to set up a 
special Comn1Ïttee of the Cabinet for the conduct of the "Val'. This 
consisted of the Secretaries of State for 'Val', India and Foreign 
Affairs, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and the First Lord of the 
Admiralty. The Prime l\1inister was Chairman, and experts whose 
opinion was desired attended either permanently or on special 
occasions. l\ir. Balfour was included from the first, and Lord 
Haldane and Sir Arthur 'Vilson were added in January. Up to 
that time the Comn1ittee of Imperial Defence had been summoned 
under the name of the "'V ar Council " to consider the question 
of Home Defence and other special problems, but from now onwards 
both the name and the work were absorbed in the new body. That 
kept regular records of its proceedings, and its decisions were con- 


1 This decision was reversed a month later when the 3rd Cavalry Division and 
the 7th Division were landed at Zeebrugge (7th October). In the interval the 
Battle of the Marne had taken place and it seemed desirable to use available resources 
to follow up the Allies' success. 
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veyed at once to the Departments and acted upon. Asquith had 
ùeHcriLed ih.l method in a passage in his J.1Ieuwries and Reflections :1 
The proceedings of the \Yar Council 
ere exactly similar to that which 
had prevailed at the Committee of Imperial Ðefl'nce. \Vhen a conclu
ion 
was reached, it "as formulated in 
Titing, and read out either at once or 
at the end of the meeting hy the chairman, as had always been the case 
at the Committee. The only change which I made was that, for great
r 
certainty and great security, the conclu!"ions were immediately after the 
meeting circulated in \\Titing to the Departments concerned; in cases of 
urgency, on the same day. There "as never any cxcu<;c for want of pre- 
cision or for delay. 
As to the po
ition of the e
perts, it was precisely the same aR it had 
al
aJ8 been at the Committee of Imperial Defence. They were there- 
it was the reason for their being there-to give the lay members the benefit 
of their opinion and advice. During ten years' expericnce of the Com- 
mittee of Defence I have never known them show the least reluctanco 
to do 80, invited or uninyited, and that was the vicw taken by all my 
ministerial colleagues on the "'ar Council. 
In regard to the Cabinet, it neycr abdicated its ultimate authority, 
though it, very properly as I think, was content normally to delegatc tho 
active conduct of the war to the )Iinisters concerned and the \" ar Council. 
All important steps \\ere reported to it, and there "ere times when it 
took an active part and asserted its overruling authority. 
It may be said gcn('rally of thc ncxt eighteen Jllonths-and this 
is specially true of the first Coalition-that the abdication of the 
Cabinet did not go far enough. Too many subjects were discussed 
by too many people with results "bich troubled the peace of the 
Government oven "hen they did not affect the conduct of the W'ar. 
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v 
A glance through the records contained in Asquith's letters to 
the King may hclp to show the part played by the Cabinet in the 
early stage, and incidentally to throw some light on the course of 
cyents during the first mOllth
 of the ""ar. 
Broadly 8pcal
ing the Cabinet kcpt under its own control all large 
decisions relating to the choice of objectin
s, all que
tions of finance, 
and the numerous domestic questions arising out of the raising of 
men and the provision of munitions and supplies. Quite early in 
the day it decided that its o\\n numbers "\\cre too big for some of 
these, and appointed .-mall committees to take charge of them. 
Even in the
e mattcrs tbf" line betwccn lllilit
lry and domestic ques- 
tions was oftcn uncertain, and Ministers in charge of Del)artments 
1 II, pp, 87-88. 
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complained that Kitchener withheld froni t.hem information- 
especially in regard to man-power-which it was essential for thmn 
to have, if they were to comply with his demands. How many 
Inen was he proposing to put into the field at given dates, how 
many would he leave for essential industries, say over a period of 
six months or a year? This was the secret which he most desired 
to keep locked in his O"wn bos01n, and it ,vas only with great reluc- 
tance that he parted with it in driblets which :l\Iinisters concerned 
often thought inadequate, if not actually misleading. The politicians 
alleged that Kitchener was much more than their match in craft 
and subtlety on these occasions, and it would certainly be true to 
say that on some of thCln there was considerable difficulty in bringing 
his military mind in touch with their civilian minds. Asquith was 
indefatigable in composing these quarrels and most patient in 
explaining to Kitchener that the twenty-three were not, as he seemed 
to think, encroaching on his sphere or prying into his secrets from 
idle curiosity, but merely seeking the facts and figures which they 
were bound to have if they were to do their part. 
Finance undoubtedly inipinged upon military operations. The 
costs of the "\Var rapidly soared beyond all expectation or experience, 
and quite early in the day some :Ministers saw a limit beyond which 
it would be impossible to carryon the 'Val' without ruining the 
country, and were of opinion that Inilitary plans should be laid 
accordingly. The soldiers ahvays had the best of this argunlCnt, for 
the simple reason that, ardently as they might desire to find them, 
they could discover no such plans short of surrender when the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer notified that the Treasury was mupty. 
:Military extravagance none the less seemed appalling to the civilian 
mind, and the soldiers were begged to remember that even British 
credit was not illimitable and inexhaustible. In the end the soldiers 
proved to have measured the capacity of the nation better than the 
civilians, though Asquith, who had the Treasury Blind, was often 
in a state of despair at what seemed their reckless extravagan.ce. 
But occasionally the Cabinet was moved to remonstrance at the 
unceasing demands of the Allies for financial assistance. All were 
of opinion that England was so rich that she could afford anything 
and not feel it. The waverers asked for money as the condition of 
coming in; the stricken as the condition of rell1aining in; and even 
the great Allies were of opinion that the use of British credit would 
help to cement friendship and make a favourable impression on 
their peoples. At the beginning of December 1914 Asquith reported 
to the King: 
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" The French CrOvermnent also are npplicant:3 for pecuniary assistance, 1914 
0\\ iug to the \ icious character of their recent finance anù the distrust Age 62 
\\ hie-h i
 consequently felt by their inveRting classe
, they wish to Htart 
the necessary horro
ing operations by a loan here of some cight millions 
at [; per cpnt "hich would he, in effect, guaranteed hy the British Govern- 
ment, Th('y appear to think that, if thi
 were successfully floated, it 
would go Rome \\ay to r('store th(' confidence and open the pockets of their 
0\\ n people. It is a very singular request, coming as it does from one 
of the richest eOllutrÍ<'s in the world, tho alllount 
ugge
ted bcing little 
morc than, if 
 much as, the cost of the 'War for a single week. The 
Cahinct though1 it politic to lUìspnt, nith tho condition-which the 
lì'rcnch are \\illing to accept-that the eight millions should be spent here 
in the purchase of :mpplie8 from Uriti:;h manufacturers and merchants," 
A fortnight later Russia was an applicant: 
"Itussia wishC's to raise 100 millions. The Cabinet agreed to offer 
40 on condition that 2.) per cent of gold be deposite(l hC're in respect of 
nIl money advanced except that spent in the C'nited Kingdom, .France 
is to be asked to guarantee a half and at the same time to be informed 
that we are spending more on the war than either Russia or herself, 
our monthly expenditure being now about 1-;) millions, whereas neither 
of the other two allies is estimated to be spending more than 40 millions." 
Presumably tho Ru
sian application had come through France. 
J3ut th('80 were only the premonitory symptoms of a habit '\wch 
was to hecome chronic and ingrained before the \\T ar ended. 
l\11ile the Ca.binet as a \\ hole stood asiùe from the daily conduct 
of the \rar, it debated aU the larger operations which lay ahead, all 
the diplomacy \\ hich afIeckd neutrals or pos
iblo new allies, and 
the con:-;itlerahle range of questions \\ hirh touched policy as well as 
8trategy. "The Cabinet are of opinion," Asquith reported (20th 
October, lÛ14), " that we ought to take a vigorous offensive against 
Turkey and to mahe every effort to bring in Bulgaria, Greece, and 
ahove all Rumania. Henccfon\ard Great Britain mu:-:t finally 
abandon the formula of' Ottoman Integrity,' whether in Europe or 
in .\
ia.JJ The date seems worth marking as tha.t of the formal and 
solemn burial of the policy of 1
78. 
It may be adùed here that the Cabinet considered the promi
e of 
Constantinoplo to Russia which becanlO nece;;sary early in 1913 to 
be such a departure in policy that the Con
crvative leadcr
 ought 
to be taken into confidenco and the situation e:\.plained to them. 
:Mr. TIalfour, Lord Lan:-;downe, l\fr. Bonar Law, anù several other 
Unionist lcaders accordingly came to 10 Dùwning Street \\ here they 
lllet Asquith, Lord lwrey, and other 
linisters; and after a full dis- 
cussion it \, as agreed that the Governmcnt could do nothing ellie 
than what they propo
ed to do. 
11.-1 
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The Dardanelles Expedition needs separate treatment; but it 
may be said briefly that the records abundantly bear out Asquith's 
contention that at no stage was it delayed or impeded by indecision 
in the Cabinet. The battle for and against was fought out in the 
,"Tar Council, and .Ministers in their plenary sessions appear to have 
deferred with, if anything, too little scrutiny to what seemed to be 
an overwhelming weight of expert opinion. 
Apart from the Dardanelles, plans for action in the Balkans were 
always before the Cabinet, and on 20th January, 1915, Asquith 
reports that Mr. Lloyd George was" arguing strongly forthe despatch 
of a force to help Serbia." Another subject constantly discussed 
was the danger of invasion, upon which 1\11'. Churchill, speaking for 
the Adn1iralty, was generally reassuring and Lord Kitchener often 
dubious. On 22nd October, 1914 the fOrIner expressed a confident 
opinion that "any operation on n10re than an insignificant scale 
,vas doomed to disaster," and the latter persisted in bis view that 
"in the event of a stalemate position in the two military fields the 
Germans might contmnplate invasion with a large force-say of 
150,000 or 200,000 men." 
The negotiations for bringing Italy into the 'Val' were reported 
to the fun Cabinet and discussed at every stage. For long the gap 
between what Italy demanded and what the Allies were willing to 
give seemed beyond bridging, Russia strongly objecting to the 
sacrifice of what she considered to be Slav interests in the Adriatic. 
All through J\Iarch 1915 the negotiations dragged on, but at the 
beginning of April Asquith, who was conducting the Foreign Office in 
Sir Edward Grey's absence, succeeded in bringing all parties into 
line and was warmly congratulated by his colleagues on the skill 
and firnlness with which he had handled this very delicate business. 
The question of contraband, the question of laying mines in open 
seas, and Inost other questions that touched the rights of neutrals 
or raised issues of international law were copiously discussed in the 
full Cabinet and lively differences of opinion were expressed.. On 
12th and 13th October there were long discussions as to the expe- 
diency of further mining in the North Sea, ]\tIre Churchill and his 
naval advisers reporting themselves as unanimously opposed to 
Lord Kitchener's proposal that mines should be laid at the entrance 
to the Bight of Heligoland. On loth February, 1915, the draft of a 
proclamation-in retaliation to the German threat of a submarine 
blockade of the United Kingdom-announcing the intention to 
seize and detain all ships and cargoes having actual or pre- 
sumed destination l was discussed by the whole Cabinet, and 
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the debate was rene" ed the folIo" ing week, when Asquith 1914 
Age 62 
reported : 
"Mr. Churchill amI the majority of the Cabinet were strong for the 
seizure of all cargoes with presumed German destination, The Prime 

linister, Rir Ed"ard Grey, and Lord Crewe urged very strongly the 
importance of not alienating anù embittering neutral and particularly 
American opinion; the proposed reprisals bcing obviously more injurious 
to neutral commerce and intercst:ì than the more or less illusory German 
threat." 


The Order in Council i:.-sued in )farrh this year and justified as a reply 
to the German submarine attach. sugge
ts that Uwse :Minister:i were 
for the time be-ing oyerrule-d, but they ITmained on guard again!1t 
the URe of trus Order in such a "ay as unnecessarily to alienate 
neutral opinion. "llencver these debates were renewed, as they 
often were, ðir Edward Grey's vicw that the one cardinal mistake 
which Creat Britain could make in the field of war or diplomacy 
\\ould be to alienate the Unitccl States was strongly backed hy 
Asquith, and in general prevailed, in spite of the incessant agitation 
by ne\\ spapers \\ hich knew nothing of the difficulties. 
To the enù of hib life .A
quith 
 armly defended his Liberal 
Cabinet against the charge of incompetence, dilatorine
s, or fac- 
tiou
nf'ss in anything that touched the conduct of the 'Var. At the 
time he- \\ a!1 sometime-s lward to express the" ish that he had" more 
Greys and Crew-es" and not quite so many "very clever men" 
among his colleagues; but he claimed for them collectively that in 
mobilising the country for war they did a work \\ hich was not sur- 
passed by that of uny of the-ir successors, and did it in circum- 
stances of overwhelming difficult) for \\hich there "as no guiding 
experif'nce. He was at home "ith this Cabinet and they were at 
home \\ ith him, Iris habit of letting debate run on, sumnlÎng up, 
reserving judgment, but between one meeting anù another finding 
solutions "hich f'
 pn'"sed their general sense, had carried him 
through innulUl'raLh- difficuHiC's, and they did not mistake the 
patient l)l'IleVoll'Hce in "hich above all puLlic men he excelled for 
ùi1a toriness or \\ eaknc 
. 


VI 
A t the end of I!) 1.,1 it could fairly he claimed that the British 
d'fort had far surpas
ed any like effort during the same Bpace of 
time in the history of the country, and to that e
tent there wa
 
ground for satisfaction and e\ en pride. But the e
perience had nl:5o 
revealed seriou:::i \\ eakne:::-ses in r:;ome of t he met hod:i adopted \, hell 
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war broke out. A large part of the scheme which Lord Haldane 
had so elaborately worked out during his years of office had either 
been superseded or slipped out of existence when the war came. 
In the endeavour to send the largest possible force to France in the 
shortest possible time, the General Staff, to which he attached 
supreme importance, lost n1uch of its authority, since the members 
composing it had aln10st without exception taken up appointlnents 
in France. This threw an excessive burden on Lord I(itchener and 
was mainly responsible for the difficulty of which Asquith and his 
colleagues made frequent complaint, of obtaining the clear-cut 
military view, detached from all political considerations, which a 
civilian Cabinet needs in the conduct of war. That almost necessarily 
became blurred when a Secretary of State for'Var, responsible to 
and mingling with the Civilian Cabinet, was the principal, if not the 
sole lneans of comlnunications with the army, and the judge of what 
should be communicated to the Cabinet. For the next year and ll10re 
Lord I\.itchener was practically doubling the parts of Secretary of 
State and Chief of the Staff. 
In yet another respect Lord Kitchener had added to his burdens, 
and that was in his method of raising the new armies. His biographer 
relates that when he came into the 'Val' Office" the cry was wrung 
from him" that he found the country" without an army and with- 
out any preparation to equip one." In the absence of the men who 
had built up the Territorial Army, there was apparently no one to 
tell him what part the Territorial Anny was intended to play, what 
provision had been made for its expansion and equipment, and how 
its cadres might have been used as the basis for the new effort. He 
called it a "Town-Clerk's Anny," and l\Ir. Churchill has suggested 
that he was under the impression that it was on a par with the 
French "Territorials "-mainly men beyond luilitary age or unfit 
for active service employed behind the lines-of whom he had formed 
a rather low opinion during his service in France at the time of the 
Franco-German 'Val'. 'Yhatever the reason, he decided that the 
Territorials should be kept for honle defence and subsidiary services 
abroad; and in the first week of the war the County Associations 
with their Committees for recruiting supply and cquipluent-on 
which many of the luost capable business luen in the country were 
serving-were informed that their services would not be needed. 
Having thus cleared the ground, Lord Kitchener proceeded to raise 
an entirely new army, wholly under the control of the 'Yar Office, 
and dependent for its supplies and lnunitions on the machinery and 
plant provided for the pre-war regular army. This may have been 
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justified by the immensely effective emotional appeal which went 
out for the new" Kitchcner armies," but it entailed delays and im- 
posed burdcn'1 on the \\ ar Uffico which tho Territorial Dlachinery 
had been exprcf-'sly de\- iseù to avoid. One of Lord Haldane's leading 
idea" had heen that tho civilian aid \,hich "\\aH )ater invoked should 
be immediately Illobilised through the Territorial Associations on 
the outbreak of war. 
U finy critiei8m may be maùe of Asquith and hi
 colleagues at 
thiH stage it is that in the f;tress of theF;e days when far-reaching 
dcch:ionH had to be taken, they did not obtain F;ufficient eon...idera- 
tion for their 0\\ n n1Ïlitary schemes. K.itehener's neglect of tho 
Territorials was, in fact, a constant worry to Asquith, though he felt 
it impoSbiblo to override him in a matter so intimately affecting his 
authority and prestige as the raising of tho new armies. In the 
result both 'Yar Office and \\Tar Secretary 
tarted \-,ith burdens on 
their shoulderq \-,hich it waR imposf-'ible for thenl to carry without 
help, and the process of disburdening them and delegating their 
functions was attended with friction and delay which might have 
been avoided if they had started from the beginning on the broader 
basis. 
This is in no E-ense a reproach to Lord K.itehener. Coming new on 
the scene, after a long abf:ence from this country, he could not be 
e:xpccted to enter at once into the minds of those who had prepared 
the British military machine in the previous years. The contribu- 
tion that he brought was immense-his own great personal prestige, 
the extraordinary insight with which, almost alone anlong Illilitary 
men in any country, he measured the ta
k ahead, his capacity for 
getting things done and breaking down opposition, his masterly 
use of the instrument of voluntary service. If Asquith judged that 
these great qualities outweighed their defects he was assuredly 
right. But Kitchcner had all his life been a professional soldier 
among profcf-'sionals, and in Fctting out to raise the vaf't new armies 
now required he wa
 breaking new ground in which experience 
gained in the relatively small professional army could be only a. 
partidl guide. 
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THE :MUNITIONS QUESTION 


The campaign of 1915-Some costly experiments-The main anxieties-The 
question of munitions-An initial miscalculation and its consequences-The 
necessary partnership and its difficulties-The \Var Office and civilian contracts 
-Mutual recriminations-Sir Stanley von Donop and the official point of 
view-Shrapnel or high explosive-Trade Union Rules-Asquith's effort-His 
contemporary notes-The Ministry of Munitions-Agitation at the Front- 
Lord French and munitions-His offensive against Asquith and Kitchener- 
Asquith's reply-Lord Kitchener's note. J. A, S. 


1915 THE year 1915 was a period of costly experiments on both sides in 
Age 62 the hope of breaking down the trench barriers in the "rest-among 
them being the method of intense bombardment followed by curtain 
fire practised by the British at Neuve Chapelle and Festubert, and 
by both British and French in their subsequent offensives; the 
method of poison-gas first practised by the Germans near Ypres 
on 22nd April, and adopted afterwards by French and British as 
well as Germans. The deadlock in the 'Vest continued throughout 
the year in spite of aU these efforts. In the meantime the British 
made the first attempt on any big scale to get round the trench 
barrier by their attack on the Dardanelles, which was equally 
fruitless of immediate results. Later in the year, the great German 
and Austrian successes on the Eastern front tempted Bulgaria to 
throw in her lot with the Central Powers, and paved the way to an 
attack on Serbia by all three, which temporarily conquered that 
country, and compelled the Serbian armies to retreat in winter 
through the Albanian mountains. At the end of the year it could 
be argued, and no doubt truly, that through the entry into the 'Var 
of the new British arn1Ìes the Allies had gained in strength, whereas 
their opponents had suffered by attrition, but there had been no 
successes visible to the eye which seemed commensurate with the 
cost and sacrifice, and the deadlock still continued. 
The events of this year, so far as they concerned this country and 
Asquith's Government, must be seen against this background. There 
were two main anxieties from the beginning of the year ou\vards. 
The first was the supply of the almost unlimited quantity of muni- 
134 
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tions "hich tho new fonns of attack demanded; the second the 
preparation for, and conduct of, the Dardanelles Campaign, which 
'\\ as tho chief British contribution to the prohlem of outflanking the 
enemy. Th(' two things together hrought about the downfall of 
the Liberal Government, and need the 
eparate examination '\\ hich 
will be given them in this and the following chapters. 
\Yithin a few '\\eeks of the outbreak of war Kitchener was reporting 
to tho Cabinet that his orders for the prompt supply of necessaries 
for the new recruits were being "persistently obstructed" in the 
'Val' Office and calling for the di8mi
sal of officials "hose" obstinacy 
and incompetence" were Emid to be the cause of delay. The officials 
replied that they ,\ ere doing thcir utmost to execute orders "hich 
were beyond their capacity and though some of them were sternly 
rlisciplÍIlf'd, the complaints continued. A little later Kitchener 
himself fell under the f'ame criticism on the even more serious 
subject of the supply of 8hells and high explo
ive to the fighting 
army. The demand for these "as now riç,:ing to heights undreamt 
of before the war. From all the armies in the field, from French, 
from RUBsianb, even from Germans, as well as from British, the cry 
went up for shells and more shells to break down the trench barriers 
in front of them-t'hells which, if only their Governments wmùd 
provide them, would" in victory and saye hundreds of thousands 
of lives. The Goyernments laboured and sweated, but their utmost 
efforts were unequal to the demand, and the men in the trenches 
commented heavily on the incompetence, negligence and guilt of 
civilian politicians who had not foreseen, and now failed to supply, 
t heir need. 
In all the camps alike the root of the trouble lay in the mis- 
calculation of the nature of the war. Until the autumn of 1914 the 
'Val' Offices of Europe were dominated by the German idea of war- 
the idea, derived from the Bismarckian series of wars, of rapid and 
crushing hlm\ s bringing an early cnforced peace-and only a fe\\ ec- 
centrics liJ...e:\1. Emile Bloch had dreamt of the long-dra,\ n out trench 
warfare \\ hich was to determine the kind and quantity of munitions 
needed in the Creat ""'ar. The Uerman Commander-in-Chief. "Von 

Iolthe, believed that the i
bue '\\uuld be decided in one great battle; 
the French were so much of the same opinion that tlwy mado 
provision only for repairing tho guns tlw}' had, not for incrca
ing 
their numher; \\ 0 tmppo:-:ed \\ e had done enough \\ hen \\ e provided 
our EJ\.peditionary }-'ol'ce \\ ith nlunitiollS for four great battles each 
lasting t" 0 days. Until after the Battle of the )Iarne none of the 
belligerents had beriously considered what might happen, if the 
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opposing forces fought each other to a standstill. It was the stand- 
still which found the nations unprepared, and which led them to the 
long series of hazardous, improvised, and immensely destructive 
and costly experiments which constituted the larger part of the 
Great ''''are 


II 
Nothing could have exceeded the zeal and energy with which 
Kitchener set himself to the work of enrolling recruits and providing 
officers, instructors, and camps for the imnlense numbers which 
volunteered for service in the first few weeks of the 'Var, and in a 
short time he had achieved results which most other professional 
soldiers, including the German, had thought to be impossible. 
But the munitions problem which confronted him when the trench 
warfare set in was beyond the most heroic effort of one man or one 
department. The British 'Var Office lacked the great arsenals 
which are the plant of conscript armies, and the deficiency could 
only be made good by establishing a partnership with the great 
industries which could rapidly convert their manufacturing plant 
to the uses of the Army. A partnership it had to be if it was to 
work rapidly and hannoniously, but this required a certain delegation 
offunctions, if not a surrender of power and control by the Secretary 
of State for War, which was not congenial to Kitchener. He neither 
liked to delegate his authority nor to let civilians encroach upon what 
he considered to be the mi1itary domain. His previous campaigns 
had been one man jobs, and it was not always easy to persuade him 
that preparations for the Great 'Var must be the work of many hands. 
This caused friction which it required all Asquith's diplomacy 
to keep within bounds. On 12th October, 1914, he set up a 
Munitions Committee of the Cabinet, consisting of Lord Haldane, 
:Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. l\icKenna, l\Ir. 'Vinston Churchill, Mr. 
Runciman, and Lord Lucas, to co-operate with Lord Kitchener and 
the \Var Office. The Committee began by placing its orders with 
the Ordnance Factories and great Armament Firms ("who were 
invited to expand and subcontract when their own buildings and 
plant were not equal to the demand), but a little later extended its 
dealings to individual firms. Early in 1915 the 'Var Office had 
contracts with 2,500 firms which had not hitherto made munitions, 
and ÏInmense new contracts were placed with Anlerican firms and 
companies. There ,vas no other way of meeting the demand, but 
there were great difficulties in adjusting the new-comers to the old 
establishments, and, though there was good
will on both sides, the 
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cÌviJian manufacturers and contractors found themselves in a new 
world ,,,ith regulations and requirements \\ hich were outside their 
experience. 
Each side had its case. Just as Kitchener had been quickest 
to see the scale on which man-power "ould need to be provided, 
so l\1r. Lloyd George had been quickest to ROO the Rcale on which 
gun-power "ould need to he prepared, anù the kind of organisation 
which "ould be required for its pr('paration. To hring in the 
manufacturers and set them to work at once '" ith the fewest official 
restrictions was eminently right, but in their zeal, many of them 
promised a good deal 1l10rc than they proved capable of performing 
and "hen they failed to deliver, left the 'Val' Office cJ..posed to the 
charge of ha\ing betrayed the Army. To Kitchener, who always 
worked to a time-table, these delays \\ere exasperating and inexplic- 
able, and he set them do,,, n to civilian incompetence. The retort 
canle that the" ar Office itf'elf was the chief culprit. Its indis- 
criminate recruiting \\ as fiaid to have d('prived the manufacturers of 
the men they most needed, and thf' pedantry and obstructiveness 
of its experts to have checked and di
couraged their efforts. The 
storm raged Rpecially about the head of the 1\Iaster-General of the 
Ordnance, Sir Stanley von Donop, \\ho was alleged by IDdnu- 
facturers and contractors to have refu
ed their offers, mi
sed chances 
of obtaining material, amI generally to have di
played tho ,,,orst 
attributes of officialdom. 
Sir Stanley had answers to all these allegations and he stood his 
ground as the man whose duty it was to make sure that the material 
supplied to him was up to the requisite standard and would not, 
if it was high cJ..plosive, burst British guns and kill British soldiers 
instead of German. .:\11'. Lloyd George took the manufacturers' side, 
while Kitchener warmly defended Sir Stanley, and at a critical 
moment placed on record in a letter to Asquith his complete 
confidence and that of the Army COlillCil in the 1\1.0,0. and their 
appreciation of hi
 services in securing "adequate safety" and 
preventing the use of nlatcrial "too far below the accepted 
8tandurd
." No one doubted th(' supr(,ll1e competence of Lord 
:Moulton, whom the Goyernment had appointed a::; head of a 8pecial 
Committee of e
pert8 to deal with high explosives, but he too 
was driven to the conclusion that to supply anything lile the 
quantity needed new ingredient.-; \\ ere necc&ary, and these did not 
at once \\in the approval of the 'Val' Office eJ..perts. The critic
 now 
Bpoke of a pedantic playing for safety and pointed to the ma8..
 of 
empty shell which '" ere piling up, while the e}"pert
 debated or were 
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supposed to be debating, but, as Kitchener rather grin1ly reminded 
Asquith a few months later, both the Prime Minister and the \Var 
Secretary would have been hanged on the gaUows of public opinion, 
if any such catastrophe had happened to the British as befell the 
French, who lost 800 guns and many lives and suffered a serious 
set-back to their plans through the use of defective shells. 1 
Above and beyond this was the constant doubt for which no one 
at hOlne was to blame, about the kind of munitions the situation 
required. In the early months it was extremely difficult to ascer- 
tain from the artillerymen at the front whether they wanted shrapnel 
or high explosive, and the bias in favour of shrapnel with which 
British gunners started, was only very gradually broken down. 2 
This may have been inevitable, but sudden and rapid changes from 
the one to the other were extremely disconcerting to manufacturers, 
and once more they complained that t.heir time-tables were hope- 
lessly disarranged by them. Finally there was the ever-present 
difficulty of Trade Union rules and regulations preventing the 
" dilution" of labour, and the general speeding up which the 
emergency required. The workers regarded these rules as the 
guarantee of their standard of life; and rumours that manufacturers 
were making huge profits which they were not sharing with their 
men made them the more reluctant to abandon their peace-time 
methods of working except under proof of the sternest necessity. 


III 
Asquith did not pretend to judge the technical merits of these 
disputes, but he saw that any kind of friction meant delay and he 
laboured incessantly to keep contention within bounds and to 
reconcile Kitchener to the criticisms and warnings of the 1\lunitions 
Committee. \Yhatever could be done by suasion, admonition, and 
unceasing efforts to compose quarrels he did, and with a complete 
impartiality which left him without the gratitude of any of the 
parties. 
The Aides l\Icmoires of the J1 emories and Reflections 3 contain 
some picturesque impressions of these times: 
1 Life of Lord Kitchener, by Sir George Arthur, III, pp. 279-280, This observation 
was prompted by Sir Stanley von Donop's refusal to adopt a French proposal that 
we should alter the pattern of our H.E, shells. 
2 See on this subject, Life of Lord Kitchener, III, pp. 273-281. Lord Oxford's 
speech in the Connaught Rooms, 2nd Juno, HH9, and Appendix to this chapter, The 
bias in favour of shrapnol was founded on trials with field guns in 1903-1904. The 
General Staff then decided not to have H.E. for Horse or Field Artillery guna. 
although H.E. was still provided for Field Howitzers. 
3 II. p, 70, 
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March 29. . . . J.'inally I had an e'"\:traordinary and really very inter- HH5 
estillg talk \,ith L.G. ,re first tried to get at a working arrangement Age 6: 
\\ ith Kitchener about the 
Iunitions Committee, and I think \ve hit upon 
something that ought to do. Then he fore he left I said I thought it right 
to tell him that only to-day I had heard the sinister and, as I believed, 
ahsurd interpretations which ,",ere given to the articles in 1'he Time.s, 
Observer, and JIorning Post. I have never seen him more moved. Ho 
vehemently disclaimed having anything to do \\ith the affair. Kitchener, 
he said, is the real culprit because in spite of every warning he has neglected 
up to the eleventh hour the proper provision of munitions, and K, being 
a Tory, or supposed to be one, the Tory press, afraid to attack him, are 
making me the target of their criticism, 
As for himself (L.G,) he declared that he o\\eù e'\erything to me, 
that I had ftueh. to him and protf:>eted him ami ddended him" hen every 
man's hand was against him, and that he would (I) rather break stones, 
(2) dig potatoes, (3) bo hung and quartered (these wero metaphors he 
used at different stages of his broken but impassioned harangue) than do 
an act or say a \,ord or harbour a thought that was disloyal to me, and he 
said that everyone of his colleagues fclt the same. His eyes \\ ere wet 
with tears, and I am sure that, with all his Celtic capacity for impulsive 
and momentary fervour, he \\as quite sincere. Of course I assured him 
that I had never for a moment doubted him, which i:i quite true, and he 
warmly \'Tung my hand and abruptly left the room. 

Iareh 31. The most serious thing] have done to-day is to try to 
compose the Kitchener and Lloyd George dispute about the new Com- 
mittee, I think I shall probably succeed, particularly as L,G. is now off 
thinking of anything but drink and K. is occupied \"ith shells. No 
sooner had I settled a row between L.G. and )lcKenna and all hut 
settled the earHer ro\\ between Lloyd George and K. than this versatile 
and vola.tile personage goes off at a tangent on the question of drink. 
His mind apparently oscillates from hour to hour hehH'cn the t\\ 0 poles 
of absurdity, cutting off all drink from the working man-\\hich \\-ould 
h'ad to something lil\.e a universalstrike-or buying out the whole liquor 
trade of the country and f{'placing it by a huge State monopoly. 
.April Hi. I have been through rather a stormy e:xperience. K., who 
is evidently a good deal perturbed, has been attacking L.G. for having 
discloHe(1 to the .:\Iunitiolls Committee the figures \\hich he, K" had 
confidentially communicated to the Cabinet, He declares that he can be 
no longer responsible for thp 'Var Ofiice umll'r such conditions. L.G, and 
\rinston are both (the former having quite a presentable case) aggres
ive, 
an(l the 8ituation is for the moment all the \\orr;e, particularly as Grey, 
a good deal to L,G,'s chagrin, strongly champions Kitchener. All this has 
come litcrally like a bolt out of the blue. I had not the faintcRt prpUloni- 
tion of it, Ho\\cver, by dint of appeals and \\arnings and gives and takes 
and all sorts of devices and eXl)edienf:... I have succeeded in getting us back 
into more or Jess smooth \\ater. 
till, it lea\es a disa
eeable taste in 
one's mouth, particularly as L,G. let Blip in the course of thl' altercations 
Bome inj urious and wounding innuendoes \, hieh K, \\ ill be moro than 
human to forget. 
Later. I have been talking it over \\ith Crewe, whose judgment I rate 
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1915 highest of any of my colleagues. Not for years-and he agrees with me- 
Age 62 have I been more disillusioned from the personal point of view and 
depressed. The man who comes out of it best is Kitchener, clumsy in 
expression as he often is. As Crewe says, he is one who has been all his 
life accustomed either to take or to give orders, and he therefore finds 
it difficult to accommodate himself to the give and take of Cabinet 
discussion and comradeship. He was really moved to-day, though 
I am sure he would not have persisted in his resignation, and showed in 
the end a largeness of mind and temper which I greatly admired. I hate 
this side of politics, for it compels one to revise for the worse one's estimate 
of men whom one likes. 


At the beginning of April 1915 Asquith had changed the Cabinet 
Committee appointed in the previous October into a special 
:l\Iunitions Committee presided over by .Mr. Lloyd George, and a 
few weeks later this Committee was expanded into the :Munitions 
Department with Mr. Lloyd George as l\linister of :l\1unitions in 
command of all the productive resources of the country for the 
manufacture and supply of munitions. It was entirely to l\Ir. Lloyd 
George's credit that he gave up the second place in the Government 
to undertake a difficult and thankless office which, though supremely 
important at the moment, was of inferior rank. Asquith has placed 
it on record 1 that Kitchener " completely approved" of the creation 
of this l\finistry, and he himself, his biographer tells us, testified 
that he could " recall no single instance of friction with it." That 
:r.iinistry justly won high panegyrics during the next three years, but 
it is due to its predecessors and to the 'Val' Office to bear in mind 
the immensity of the effort which, in spite of friction and inherent 
difficulties, had been made before it came on the scene. By the 
middle of April 1915, as Mr. Lloyd George told the House of 
Commons,2 the output of munitions had been multiplied nineteen- 
fold, and the supplies for which provision had been made lasted the 
armies until April 1916, when the first supplies provided by the 
:r.finistry began to come in. The :Ministry was untiring in its efforts, 
but it had the advantage both of larger powers and of much 
experience which had been dearly bought in the early days, as well.as 
a more amenable spirit on the part of the workers whom l\Ir. Lloyd 
George knew better how to handle than the military authorities. 
It gives the measure of the effort required both earlier and later that 
in the few days' fighting in and about Neuve Chapelle in the spring 
of 1915, nearly as much artillery ammunition was expended by the 
British army as during the whole of the two and three-quarter years 
of the Boer 'Val'. 


1 1.1 errn>ries and Reflectior/..8, II, p, 78. 


· 21st April, 1915. 
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IV 
'Ihe scene must now be 
hifted from \Yhitchall to the fighting 
front. In the early Jllonths of IVl!) both General Joffre and Sir 
John French were convinced that by a policy of spirited attacks 
thcycould break through and roll up the German line on the "
estern 
front. Sir John started on lOth March at Neuve Chapello and 
captured the, illage and 2,lJÜú yard:i of German trenches at the cost 
of heavy ca
ualtics and an e-xppnditnl'e of nlunitions far exceeding 
all calculations. Undeterred by this, he attacked again on 17th 
April, and occupied 1 fill üO on the southern siùe of the Y pres salient, 
hut was obliged to rC'port four da) s later that it had been retaken 
l)y thp GermanH. But his :::;pirit was unquen<:hablo, and on 2nd :May 
he wrote to Kitelwncr that he '\aH making all arrangements for the 
" big operation," i.e. a concerted attack with the French arranged 
earlier in the year, and said" the ammunition will be all right."1 
It wa
 not all right, however, and "hen ho had made this attack 
at Fest uLert, and largely failed, he opened an offensive against 
ASlluith and Kitchener, deputing t\\O members of his Staff to go to 
London and inform certain ne\\f\papefS, Cahinet 'Iinisters, and 
Leaders (Æ Upposition of the grievous plight to which the army was 
reduced by the failure of tho Government to provide it with 
munitions. It does not 
eem to have oeeuned to Sir John that the 
Government or Lord Kite-hener would havo advised him to defer 
hi:-\ attack." if he had not s.litl that the" ammunition would be all 
right," or saiù, as he Raid now, that it was all "rong. 
If the archives of other countries \\ ere searched, they would, no 
doubt, reveal mdny similar examples of recrimination bet\\ een 
80ldier::l and Government:i, hut "hereas, in other countries a 
f'tricter censorship or a h('ener sen;-;c of military disciplino forbade 
reference to them in puhlic, in England they became the subject of 
angry and Litter contro'
crsy in which new
papers and rival 
}\oliticians quid..ly took a hand. II
art-breaking pictures wero 
painted of gallant men in the field exposed at ono moment to 
crushing homLardments without the po\\er of replying, and at 
another ruthles
ly :-Ifi('rificed in attacks \\ hich fm. lack of munitions 
('ould not he pre
sed homo-all this while lethargic 1IinÏsters saf in 
\Yhitehall " waiting and c;eeing JJ and even obstructing those of their 
own number '\\ho s"'w the truth, and were prec;sing for action. The 
brunt of thc:,c attacks fell at first on Lord Kitchener, but he had the 
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Mr. III, p, 236. 
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satisfaction of seeing the public rally to his side, and the newspapers 
which led the attack publicly burnt on the Stock Exchange. But 
there was no doubt that the public was alarmed and disturbed, and 
nlany who exonerated Kitchener blamed the Government and the 
Prime Minister for deficiencies which they attributed to civilian 
ignorance and apathy. 
The part which Sir John French played in this affair was only a 
surmise at the time, and Asquith wisely let it go unheeded. It was 
in any case foreign to his nature to believe that a man who was 
writing to him in affectionate and almost fulsome terms l could at 
the very time be engaged behind his back in an effort to discredit 
him and undermine his authority. But when at the end of the 'Val' 
Lord Ypres in his book " 1914 " (published in the year 1919) avowed 
that he had prompted this campaign and claimed that by so doing he 
had played a leading part in the substitution of the Coalition Govern- 
ment for the previous Liberal Government, Asquith for once 
was roused, and in a speech on 2nd June, 1919, he took off the 
gloves and delivered a slashing reply on all the points. This speech 
is printed in an appendix to this chapter and may be left to speak 
for itself. In all his life no charge ever wounded Asquith more 
deeply than the suggestion that he had suppressed or Inisrepre- 
sented the facts in his Newcastle speech-a speech specially designed 
to spur munition ,yorkers to greater activity-and now that all 
reasons for silence were passed, he saw no reason why he should 
submit to it, The Newcastle speech, if anyone cares to look it up, 
will surely seem in a masterly way to have struck the right line 
between the necessity of not encouraging the enemy by painting the 
situation too black, and the urgent need of spurring the home front 
to action by timely admonitions. 
Asquith spent SOlne days in preparing his reply, and though his 
own menlory was quite clear that Lord Kitchener had, after talking 
with Lord French, authorised him to say what he did at Newcastle, 
it was only at the last moment, and almost by accident, that he was 
able to lay hands on the actual letter in I{.itchener's own hand- 
writing containing this authorisation. Though he never doubted 
that his word would be believed, it was a great relief to him to be 
able to fortify it with this irresistible documentary evidence. 


1 From Lord French, Letter of 17th May, 1915: "You have shown me so much 
true generous kindness throughout this trying campaign that I venture at this 
critical juncture to convey to you what is in my inmost thoughts, I am sure in 
the whole history of the \\T ar no General in the field has ever been helped in a 
difficult task by the head of his Government as I have been supported and 
strengthened by your unfailing sympathy and encotu'agement." 
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A note" hich Lord Kitchener caused to be circulated soon after 1915 
the formation of the Coalition Government may find a place in Age 6
 
this record: 


U Hitherto Lord Kitchencr, against his own judgment, has yielded to 
the preH!'ing importunities of Hir John },'reneh, anù has consented to 
send out infantry (not\\Ïthstanding that it could only be done by d
- 
locating tho arrangements for Home Ddenc(') before the supply of 
arti1lery ammunition had reached the proper scale, and as a result he 
has had to endure a very heavy Press attack, \\hi('h, if it did not emanate, 
has, at any rate, been immensely supported from the Arm} in France. 
If the Government havo made a mistake, it has heen in Lord Kitchener's 
opinion, not 80 much in their failure to produce ammw1Ïtions in greater 
quantities, as giving in to persuasions to Henel out more troops. Lorù 
Kitchener feels that it \\ ould be a grave mistake for the Government to 
repeat t his and do('s not \\ ish to send out reinforccmentli until the supply 
of artiJIery ammunition has reached thc standard of 17 rowlùs per day 
for the e
j.;ting Foree, and has aJ:...o expanded Huflicicntly to enahle tho 
same proportion of amlllunition to be supplied to the new troops as they 
go out." 
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Speech in Connaught Rooms, 2nd June, 1919. 


" \Vhat is the charge made by Lord French in this matter of munitions? 
He tells us his object was to make known some of the efforts he made to 
awaken both the Government and the public from that' apathy which 
means certain defeat'; these efforts, he states, were continued for 
months, but his appeals fell upon deaf ears; and finally, after reading 
my speech at Newcastle (1 will come to that presently), he lost all hope, 
and dctermined, at the risk of his own milit.ary future, by the aid of the 
Press and behind the back and without the knowledge of his own official 
chief, to destroy the apathy of the Government, and incidentally the 
Government itself, which, he says, had brought the Empire to 'the 
brink of disaster.' That is his case summarily put, As you see, it amounts 
to an allegation that, in spite of his warnings, the Government as a 
whole, and Lord Kitchener in particular, ,ycre criminally supine and 
negligent in a matter of capital importance for the conduct of the 'Var, 
Let me for a moment ask you, for they are all public property, to 
recall the actual facts. Nobody questions that the Expeditionary Force 
which we sent to France in August was fully equipped in all respects. 
Its artillery equipment was in excess of that which had been settled to 
be necessary in case of war, The losses which had to be made good 
after the retreat from J\Ions in the first autumn, and the rapid and 
enormous increase through recruiting of the New Army in the forces in 
the field, very soon began to put a strain, and a severe strain, on our 
machinery of production, From almost the first moment the matter 
engaged, and never ceased to engage for one day, the close and continuous 
attention of the Government. Lorù Kitchener was assisted by a 
Committee of the Cabinet, and later on in the spring of 1915 1 appointed 
a Special Munitions Committee of the Cabinet, independent of the 'Var 
Office, and presided over by Mr. Lloyd George. 
A speech made the day after my famous speech, or infamous speech, at 
Newcastle-made by l\Ir, Lloyd George in the House of Commons on 
21st April, to which it is curious Lord French makes no reference, although 
I see he has dedicated his book to J\Ir, Lloyd George-surely he might 
have paid him the compliment of reading his speeches-this speech 
made on April 21st, the day after mine, was an expansion, but in entire 
harmony with what I said, 
J\Ir. Lloyd George described with perfect accuracy exactly what had 
been done by this 'lethargic,' 'apathetic,' 'negligent' Government. 
He pointed out that the area of the supply of production had been 
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enormously extended by from 2,.jOO to 3,000 new firms, by which I mean 
firms not pre\ iously so employed, who "ere brought into this particular 
industry; that immense orders had been placed both in America and 
Canada; that lcgi
lation had been passed to enahle the \Var Office and 
the Admiralty to take over engineering works; with the result that 
,\hiIc the armies in the field between September and March had been 
multiplied by something, I suppose, between four and five-fold in number, 
the output of munitions in the !:!ame time had been multiplied, not four 
or five, but nineteen-fold. In the month of )Iay }!Hû, we "ere producing 
in threc days the amount of ammunition usually produced before in a 
v, hole year. Tha t is not a bad record. 
The field guns of our army ""hen war began were equipped, not with 
high explosives, but "ith shrapnel. 'fhat was a decision deliberately 
anived at after a full inquiry by our best e}.perb
, and no doubt largely 
as a result of our experience in the South African "
ar. Lord French 
f>ays that he "as always an advocate of high explosives for our field gun[o;, 
but that his demands '\ere rejected, I have seen no more surprisinp; 
statement. Hc \\as Chicf of the Imperial General Staff. He wa
 chief 
military adviser to the Government for years before the 'Var, and this 
is the first timc that I or anyone \\ horn I have been able to consult has 
ever heard of such a demand. There is no trace of it in offieial record
. 
No one knows bettcr than Lord .French that in his position-for, as I 
have said, he "as the most trusted expert adviser of tho \Var Office and 
of the Government in all military matters-if he attached scrious 
importance to this proposal, and if it had been in fact what is vulgarly 
called' turned do"n ' by the \rar Office, he could have brought it, as 
he constantly did bring these things, before the Committ-t'e of Imperial 
Defence, where it would hate received the most attentive and respectful 
eon"ideration. I CRn ans"cr for it tha' no such thing was e,er done. 
I do not want to occupy your time unduly, but 1 must Bay a little 
more allout this question of high explo!>\ives. I have told you that ollr 
ficld guns wcre cquipped with shrapnel, and not with high explosives. 
I am nm, going to read a ..hort pa
sage from a report "" hich \\ as made 
by Lord Kitchener immediately after the formation of the Coalition 
Gov<,rnment in Juno un.), It throws a light upon the history of thi
 
particular matter. Lord I\.itchener says that early in S<,ptember (1914) 
-that is to say, the month after the \rar began, the \Var Office took up 
the question of the design of sheIla of this nature (high exploBi,
es). 
In October, General Deville, the most distinguh,hed .French artillerist 
then living. and head of the :Freneh Ordnance, at our invihtion, in thi'i 
month of October un 4-, came over to discuss, amongst other things, 
tbit; very matter,1 and the subject of high explosive shells for field gUllS, 
f.1.H well as tho fu"c to bo employed, the pattern of the shell, and the naturo 
of the fiIlin
, "as discussed between us. General Headquartt'rs in };'rance 
\\cre consulted, and replies '\\ero received indicating that opinions wero 
di, iJcd out thcre. But they considered it de
irablo that some high 
1 On this point Asquith seems to ha.'\'e been misinfonnoo. General DeVIllo 
nòdre
cd himself not to the use of high exploc;ì'\'t'. but to the mt'thod of i 
ma.nufacture and tho deHign of the ehdl. The qUí'st ion of its use '\\ 88 raised by 
Sir Stanley von Don(lp hilIl.M'lf. "hen he 
i"ited G.H.Q. in I,'ranee in August HH4. 
ll,-K 
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explosives should be provided if this could be done without interfering 
with the supply of shrapnel. On October 19th the first thousand rounds 
of IS-pounder high explosive shells was sent to France for trial and 
report. This was in the first two months of the War, and steps were 
taken to proceed with further manufacture. On November 6, a favourable 
report was received on the shells, and we were asked by General Head- 
quarters to supply in future, as soon as we could procure it, 50 per cent 
of shrapnel and 50 per cent of high explosives. A week later a telegram 
was received asking that the percentage of high explosives should not 
be 50 per cent, but 25 per cent. I earnestly hope this document will 
become a Parliamentary paper. 
I want to read to you what follows, at the risk of becoming rather 
technical, because I want to show the country the great troubles with 
which we were concerned and our attempts to deal with them: 

 At this stage,' says Lord Kitchener, (we had to consider whether 
machinery employed in producing IS-pounder shrapnel, which was so 
urgently required, should be stopped and turned on instead to high 
explosive shell. The adoption of this course would not have produced 
any high explosive shell for 10 weeks or more, and during this period the 
provision of the absolutely necessary amount of ammunition for the 
field guns would have been seriously imperilled just when Sir John 
]Ì'ench was pressing for every round. Our expenditure of IS-pounder 
ammunition up to November 1st was 3S5,000 rounds, while our supply 
from manufacture was at that date approximately 45,000 a month. The 
stoppage of the supply of shrapnel would, in my opinion, have seriously 
affected the safety of the troops in the field, for we should thus have 
placed a large proportion of our machinery out of work at the most 
critical period of the War in order later to have an article which, no doubt, 
would have been somewhat better for certain purposes than the shrapnel 
shells thcn being provided, Additional instead of substituted orders 
were therefore at once placed, not only with the experienced armament 
firms but also with additional firms not previously engaged in this nature 
of manufacture, as well as in Canada and America.' 
I think that is a conclusive vindication of the action which Lord 
Kitchener took up to that point. But we were not content with that. 
As Mr. Lloyd George pointed out in the speech which he made on April 
21st, and as Lord Kitchener emphasises in this document, we had the 
advantage of having in this country in a high official position a man of 
the greatest scientific eminence-Lord Moulton, and he very patriotically 
took up this subject of the manufacture and development of high ex- 
plosives, and as Lord Kitchener says, writing in June 1915: . 
(Lord Moulton has not only provided explosives for our needs and 
prepared for the large additional requirements we shall have to meet 
later when our ammunition grows to larger proportions, but he has 
enabled us to give all the Allies at various times, and notably France, 
sufficient explosives to enable them to continue the war.' 
Lord French has referred to his letter of December 31, 1914, in which 
he set out his requirements, and as an illustration of what he calls the 
( deplorable apathy' of the Home authorities he gives a wholly misleading 
account of the answer which was sent him from the 'Var Office on 
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January 10th. Therefore I must in justice to the 'Var Officc and. to 
Lord Kitchener, do what Lord Erench has not done-dte textually the 
answer of tho 'Va.r Oflice. 1'he suggcstion is that all this time we \\cre 
living in a sort of fool's paradise, stopping our ears, shutting our eyes, 
not listening to Lord }i'rcnch's appeals, doing nothing to provide our 
Army with necded ammunition, This is the 'Var Office lettcr : 
'I am commandcd to inform you that the Army Council arc fully 
nlive to tho urgent importance of increasing the supply of gun ammunition 
for the Expeditionary Force, and have t:!pared, and will spare, no effort 
to secnre this cnd. In this connection the Council desire me to mention 
the serious labour questions to which the enhanced rates of output of 
all war materials have already given rise. It is hoped, for instance, 
that during the month of March as many rounds of IS-pounder ammuni- 
tion \\ ill be produced in one wcek as would have been manufactured in 
18 months in time of peace. This will entail very considerable develop- 
ment of our labour rcsources, . . . The Council desire to emphasise the 
fact that the ordcrs for manufacture are not being limited by what they 
think it necessary to supply, but are entirely conditioned by tho highest 
possiblo output of the ordnance factories throughout the Empire and the 
trado of England and the Allies and neutral countries of the world.' 
Do not let it be supposed that the Government at this time and in the 
succeeding months wcre satisfied, or anything but disquieted, by the 
munitions situation. The contractors had promised more than they 
could pcrform; they were terribly behind in their deliveries, particularly 
in the matter of high explosives. I will giye you one figure to show you 
how serious thcse failures were. The Army ought to have received, 
according to contracts, by:May 15th, 1SI,OOO high explosive IS-pounder 
shells; instead of which only 52,000, very little more than one-tenth 
of th(" whole, "ere delivered, On the other hand, the increase of the 
forces in the field, and the changcd charactcr of the fighting, led to all 
('}"penditure of artillery ammunition far in exces
 of the calculations of 
any expert authority in any of the belligerent forces. 
In the fighting in amI about Neuvo Chapello in the early spring of 
HH5, as )lr. Lloyd <korge pointed out in his speech, nearly as much 
<lrtillery ammunition \'r'us spent by our Army as during tho whole of the 
21 years of the Boer 'Var. How had they got such an enormous supply î 
Entirely through the efforts \\ hich the Government had made in tho 
preceding weeks and months. So far from being inattentive and eareles::l 
"0 wero straining every nerve and resorting to evcry e}"pedient to fill 
the gnp. 
Hcre let mc pause and digress from the main stream of my argument. 
It is high time it was dealt with-the legcnd long current in a certain 
Reetion of tho Press, to \\hich Lord l.'rcnch seeks to give the weight of 
hiR authority-I will show you before I sit down wbat that is worth- 
the legcnd of an apathctic Government "ith a lethargic head. I am 
represented in thi
 pictorial and romantic travesty of history as spending 
my time lolling in an arm-chair, occasionally arbitrating ovcr disputes of 
differcnt Departments, waiting on thc chapter of accidents, in the JlOpo 
that somehow or other, and sometime or other, the storm-tossed ship might 
drift safely into port. That is tho picture \\ hich I be lie \ c lmù::l credellco 
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and acceptance among large numbers of the more backward parts of 
our population. 
What is the fact 1 I do not like, as you know, to speak very much 
about myself, but I am bound to do so, It is no exaggeration to say that, 
particularly in these early months of the War-in the critical and decisive 
months of the War--everything depended on what was done or what 
was left undone-it is no exaggeration to say that I was called upon 
almost every hour of every day to take on my own responsibility and 
initiative decisions which might be, and often were, of the most momen- 
tous consequence. I had to deal, not only with military and naval 
operations, the recruiting of the New Army, transport, food supply, and 
Labour problems, but also with inter-Allied finance, and what at that 
time was a task of supreme difficulty and delicacy, Allied diplomacy. 
I had the devoted help of most loyal and efficient colleagues, some of whom 
I am glad to see sitting around me at this table. There is not one of 
them who did not habitually come to me to get the last word-sometimes 
even the first word-in cases of difficulty and doubt. 
And in the meantime what had this supine Government of sluggards 
and paralytics been doing 1 They had, in time of peace, prepared for 
any war on any scale that British statesmanship had ever contemplated. 
'Ve were, and we remained throughout the \Var, perfectly secure, not only 
in these Islands, but throughout our world-wide Empire, against risk 
of invasion. No foreign soldier ever set his foot on one square yard of 
British ground, Our Expeditionary Force was ready to start fully 
equipped and with the necessary transport, at a moment's notice, as it 
did, to wherever it was most required. 
It soon became apparent that this war was going to dwarf all previous 
experience. What did we do 
 'Ve recruited, raised, equipped, and dis- 
patched vast new armies, and we transported to the field of action the 
splendid contingents sent to our aid from all parts of the Empire all over 
the world. \Ve cleared the seas of every German cruiser and merchant- 
man. We carried through the long and delicate negotiations which secured 
for the Allies the co-operation and the active support of gallant Italy. 
These were some of the things-it is not an exhaustive catalogue-which 
were actually done in the course of six months, and I say again, the 
record is not one of lethargy or apathy. 
But to come back to Lord French. I can only say for myself that, 
with all my other preoccupations, manifold and distracting as they were, 
this matter of the supply of munitions was rarely out of my thoughts, 
I used to see Lord Kitchener daily, often two or three times a day, . and 
I believe hardly a day passed that I did not press him-not that he 
needed any pressure-to hurry on and increase production by every 
possible means. So dissatisfied and apprehensive did I become at the 
relatively slow rate of progress, as compared with our expectations and 
hopes, that I resolved to make a direct personal appeal both to masters 
and to men. That was the object and the motive of my visit to Newcastle. 
But, observe, it was a very difficult business. I had to think, not only 
of our own people, but of our Allies, and still more of the enemy. Oper- 
ations of great possible moment, as I knew, a1t.hough I could not disclose 
it, were then impending, and it was of the utmost importance not to 
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expose our weaknesses or to give encouragement to the Germa.ns to 
think that we coulù not hold our own or more than our own, I c!clermined, 
therefore, to mak sure of my ground, and instructed Lord Kitchener to send 
for Sir John French, to have him over here, and to get from, him a COlu;i8e 
report and survey of the then military situation, and to nake his report to 
me before I spoke. Sir John French came over. He" as Been by Lord 
Kitchen('r at tho \Var Office, and they discussed the matt
r. I have 
here, it is an interesting historical document--at least it may become 
so--tho letter in Lord Kitchener's own hand\uiting which he wrote to 
me immediately after tho interview \\ith Sir John .French. It is as 
follows : 


, Jly dear Prime llini.ster, 
I have llad a talk uitlt French. lIe told me I co?ddlet you 
k1ww that, witlL tlw present supply of am1lLUI ition, he will have as 
much as his troops will be able to use in tlie next forward movement.' 
That i
 dated 14th April, just a. few days before I "ent to Kewcastle. 
I will read it again, 
, I have had n. talk with French. He told me I could let you know' 
-(That is what I wanted. I am blameù for relying on his word. I 
believeù in ma1.ing assurance doubly sure.)-' with tho present Bupply 
of ammunition '-(that is the ammunition we had been accumulating)- 
, he "ill have as much as his troops ,,,ill be able to use in the next forward 
movement.' 
\\lmt more is there to be Baid about that î I will say this-that Lord 
Kitchener, in a 8ubsequent communication before I went to Xewcastle, 
confirmed what is to be found in that }ctter. I therefore felt, because 
here I had got what I wanted, that I should be able to speak without 
giving encouragement to the enemy with regard to these delicate and 
dangerous operations which I knew were about to be launched. I felt 
not only entitled, but bound, at Newcastle to say'" hat I did on that 
point. I quote my exact words. Lord French says he read my speech; 
I \\ondcr if he did, If he had read it ",ith anything like decent care, he 
could not have given a most misleading travesty of "hat I said. I said: 
C I sa", a statement the other day that the opcration'J, not only of our own 
Army, but of our Allies, were being crippled, or at any rate hampered, by 
our failure to provide the necessary ammunition. There is no truth in 
that statement.' 
\\- as I not justified in making that statement 
 Then I went on- 
I am still quoting from my Xewcastle spe('ch; then I went on to my 
main theme of the extreme and perilous urgency of the situation as 
regarded thc future. That is the point r was on, and I may point out in 
passing that the very next night, in his speech in the House of Commons, 
1\11'. Lloyd George said exactly the Aame thing-namely, that up to that 
moment, the moment at which he and I were speaking, the real point of 
danger llnd difficulty "a
 the future. It was a long spN'ch. I f;ummed 
up tho case in these words: C There is not a single naval or military 
authority among us, "ho, in view of t hf" proximatE' nnd pro
pectÌ\ c 
requirements' (observe these worùs), C does not declare that a large and 
rapid increase in the output of munition<;J has become one of the tìrtit 
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necessities of the State. Lord Kitchener says so, Lord Fisher (who was 
then First Sea Lord) I know would say so, and Sir John French has 
said so. This, then, is '" hat in the name of your King and Country we 
ask you to do-to" deliver the goods." , 
That is the speech, the reading of which-for he says he did read it- 
caused Lord French to lose all hope of receiving help from the Government 
as then constituted, and set to work behind the back of his official chief 
to secure, in concert with outsiders, the overthrow of the Government. 
There was a time in the decadent days of the Roman Empire when the 
Praetorians, as they were called, and sometimes the armies of distant 
parts of the Empire, used to change Emperors. I confess I never knew, 
until I read Lord French's article, that it was to him, the Commander- 
in-Chief of our Armies in France, that we owed the blessings of a Coalition 
Government. But he says so, and to bring about this beneficent revo- 
lution in the conduct of our affairs he sent over here a versatile gentleman 
well known to many of us, Captain Guest. Providence works, as you 
know, in all kinds of mysterious ways. The combination of Lord French 
in his headquarters in France and Captain Guest manipulating the Press 
and the politicians here had the desired result, and, as Lord French tells 
you, the Government fell. 
Well, I do not know which Lord French thinks was the chief villain of 
the whole piece, Lord Kitchener or myself. As it happens we both retained 
our old offices in the reconstructed Government, and while I should be 
the last-l shall always be the last-to belittle the splendid work which 
was subsequently done by the :Ministry of :Munitions, to the formation of 
which I was a party, and the principal party, and which in the early days, 
when there was a good deal of friction with the War Office, I strenuously 
backed with all my authority, yet Lord French appears to have forgotten 
that during the whole of the time he remained in command in France, 
and for months afterwards, the British Army in France and in Flanders 
lived and fought with great determination and with many successes 
entirely on the ammunition ordered, before the :Ministry of l\iunitions 
came into existence, by the old regime. 
Lord French's ridiculous suggestion that his action in this matter had 
something to do with his subsequent removal from the command is hardly 
worthy of serious notice. He remained in full command for more than 
six months, and though I heard strange rumoUTS, which appear to have 
had more foundation in fact than I then believed, I never took the pains 
to inquire what part he had played, or whether he had played any part, in 
the newspaper campaign which he now claims to have inspired. "'
hen 
his retirement came, and I take myself the full and sole responsibility 
for it, it was for reasons that had no more to do with the supply of shells 
than with the next eclipse of the moon. 
I am afraid I have kept you a long time, but before I part with Lord 
French I have one word more to add. His whole case is that he was 
obliged to do what he did because in the highest interest of the Empire 
it was essential to get rid of an apathetic Government, negligent of its 
first duty to the Army, and presided over by a supine and lethargic head. 
I will refresh Lord French's memory on this point. I have here in my hand 
a letter in his own writing addressed from the Headquarters of the British 
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Army in France, and dated-observe the date-Jlay 20th, 191':>. I say 
'observe tho date' because tho Coalition :\linistry, for which Lord 
l.'reneh now claims & sort of paternal responsibility, was formed exactly 
threo days earlicr, on :'tlay 17th. It is a private letter to which I should 
certainly not have referred had not Lord French, who himself makes tho 
fre{'st use of secret and confidential documents, compelled me in his last 
article to do so. \Vhat I am about to read is only an extract, but I can 
assure you and the world that there i:i no qualifying context. As far as 
I am concerneù the letter may be published in exte'n80 to-morrow. The 
letter reads : 
, l\I Y DEAR PnnlE :MunsTER, 
For two days I have been hesitating to add an iota to tho troubles 
and an'"iieti{'s which must weigh upon you just now (" J was forming 
the Coalition Government," 
lr. Asquith interpolated, amid laughter). 
You have, however, sho\\-11 me so much true, gel1eroug kindness through- 
out this trying campaign that I venture at this critical juncture to convey 
to you what is in my inmost thoughts. (" Now comes the important 
part," said :\lr. ARquith), I am sure in the whole history of"\\ ar nO General 
in the field has ever been helped in a difficult task by the head of his 
Government as I have been supported and strengthened by your wúailing 
sympathy and encouragement.' 
(Connaught Rooms, June 2nd, UnO,)" 
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1915 THE records of the War Council from November 1914 to April 1915 
Age 62 show the beginnings and developments of the fundamental con- 
troversy already glanced at which continued to be fought out 
between rival schools of strategists until the last months of the 
War. As the fight to a standstill proceeded on the Western front, 
the question was more and more often asked whether there might 
not be other ways of reaching the goal than the slow and sacrificial 
trench warfare in the" main theatre"; whether there might not 
be landings on the German coast; whether the Central Powers 
could not be outflanked by some brilliant diversion in the East 
which would isolate Turkey, bring Italy, Greece, and the wavering 
Balkan States in on the side of the Allies, threaten Austria, and 
open the door for carrying munitions and supplies to Russia. All 
these schemes looked tempting, and they seemed specially suited 
to the amphibious power of Great Britain. It was not their desir- 
ability but their practicability which caused controversy. 
In a letter to the Prime 1\1inister on 29th December, Mr. Churchill 
broached the idea of an invasion of Schleswig Holstein. The schenle 
was Lord Fisher's, and 1\Ir. Churchill did little more than transmit 
it to his Chief, but he pointed out that, if feasible, it would have 
many advantages. It would at once threaten the Kiel Canal and 
possibly induce Denmark to join the Allies, and if that followed, 
the Baltic would be thrown open to the British fleet, and Russia, 
under cover of the British command of that Sea, would be enabled 
152 
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to land armies within ninety miles of Berlin. The plan required 
the blocking of the Heligoland débouche and the capture of a 
German i::;land to act as a base for the fleet. The iBland was inw. 
cated, the blocking Baid to be feasible, and the total operations 
described as "combining all conceivable forms of pressure on 
Germany." Asquith was very ready to cOIlBider it, provided it 
passed the scrutiny of the military experts, but they discovered a 
great nmny difiìcuIties, and l\Ir. Churchill's thoughts soon passed from 
the Korth Sea, to the :Mediterranean. Lord :Fi::;her, nevertheleH
, 
continued to cherish the Sehleswig-Holstein scheme and his atti. 
tude in the subsequent nlOnths was not a little coloured by his 
disappointment at its rejection. 
Two alternatives now presented themselves; an expedition into 
the Balkans, and an attack on the Dardanelles. The firRt, as already 
recorded, was strongly urged in January 1915 by :Mr. Lloyd Georgo 
who even at this early date had become convinced that nothing 
\\ as to be gained by assaults on the Cerman trenches in France 
and who therefore proposed that the chief part of the British army 
then in France should be transferred to the Balkans and reinforced 
by the new annies as they became ready for the field. In this way 
he elainlCd that \\ e should not only save Serbia, who \\ as threatened 
with an Am,tro-Gennan attack, but bring Creece, Bulgaria, and 
Rumania to our side, throw Turkey out of action, and seriously 
threaten Austria. All these were admitted to be very desirable 
objects, but the mere thought of taking any large body of Briti:,h 
troops out of :France filled both Briti:,h and French commanders 
in that theatre ,\-ith alarm; and the e}\.perts "\\ hen eon
ulted gave 
yery discouraging opinions about the prospects of succeSd in the 
Balkans. 
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IT 
There remained the possibility of an attack on th
 Dardanellc
. 
That had been in the air Ednce the Turl\.s entered tho \rar and had 
begun to ta]..o shape at the end of November when the 'Val' Council 
W
lS discussing the measures \\ hich would need to be taken for the 
defence of Egypt, It v,as pointed out that the Con1mittee uf 
Imperial Defence "\\ hen c
amining in time of peace the problem 
of the defence of Eg)pt, had favourcd a counter-offensivo at C'crtain 
points on the coast of .Al'iatic TurI..ey, anù Lorù Kitchener agreed 
that, thuugh the 1U0UlPJlt had not yet arrived, "\\0 f'hould probahly 
at !'ollle time ha.,.e to f:itrike a blo,,, at the Turhi:5h lineH of cOIHuHmil'(\- 
tiun. TheIl 
Ir. Churchill thrcn out the idea of an attach. 011 the 
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Gallipoli Peninsula which, he said, was the ideal method of defending 
Egypt, since, if successful, it would give us the control of the Dar- 
danelles and enable us to dictate terms to Constantinople; but, he 
was careful to add, that it was a very difficult operation requiring a 
large force. 1 
The Council held meetings on 7th, 8th, and 13th January, 1915. 
It now had before it (1) a communication from the Russian Govern- 
ment sent on 2nd January, asking for some effort to relieve the 
pressure on its armies in the Caucasus, and (2) a request from Sir 
John French for large reinforcements in France to enable him to 
undertake offensive operations which he was concerting with 
General Joffre. Lord Kitchener stated that in response to the 
latter appeal he was about to send Sir John the 29th Division and 
a Canadian Division. This raised the whole question of the right 
employment of the new British armies and brought the two schools 
into the field against each other. The one school was already con- 
vinced that there was no possibility of breaking through the German 
lines in the West, that further attempts would involve losses out 
of all proportion to anything gained, and that therefore it was the 
business of the Council to find an alternative threatre of war for 
the new armies. The other school replied that nowhere except on 
the Western front could a decisive success be obtained against 
Germany, the main enemy; that to withdraw troops from the West 
front or not to reinforce it might expose the Allies to a crushing 
and possibly irretrievable defeat; that the alternative theatres 
would require an immense expenditure of transport which would 
be exposed all the way to attack by mine and submarine, and when 
reached, had long and difficult lines of communication; whereas 
the Germans had all the time the advantage of the inner lines 
which enabled them to transfer their troops rapidly from east to 
west and from north to south. 
Asquith stood between these two schools. He considered that 
there were certain British interests, such as the defence of Egypt, 
which required us to depart from the strict strategical theory which 
counselled concentration on the Western theatre. The abandon- 
ment of these in the hope that victory would finally win all back 
was, in his opinion, more than the British people could be expected 
to stand; and of the many schemes for protecting them, he con- 
sidered the attack on Gallipoli to be by far the best, indeed, the 
only one worth considering. But he never departed from the view 
that the West was the main theatre on which a serious defeat would 
1 :Minutes of .War Council, 25th November, 1914, 
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he far more dangerous than any other, and before he would consent 
to the diver
ion to other fronts of troop
 aBsigned to it, he always 
required to be assured that it was safe from any 8erious attack. 
Here was the main difficulty of the Dardanelles enterprise, and 
the cause eventually of its failure. The French from the beginning 
protested against the Easterners' theory that the \Yest could be 
f'ecurely held by a moderate dcfensive force, while the new British 
armies wero employed in Eastern adventureR. They had, as it 
turned out, an adventure of their own in the East, for which at the 
end of the year they made an exception to this rule, but at this 
stage they could only with great reluctance be persuaded to assign 
a small contingent to any Eastern enterprise or to consent to the 
,\ ithdrawal of Briti
h troops for its support. They held that there 
was no E:iecurity in It lightly held defen
ive line in the \Vest, since 
no one could say when the Germans might" ithdraw large forces 
from the Russian front and hurl them on the lines in France. They 
were not willing that their country, in actual occupation by the 
enemy, should be regarded as anything but the main theatre, and 
they did not believe in the efficacy of any defence which was not 

trong enough, and not at all times prepared, to take the offensive. 
General Joffre, therefore, perRisted in his plam
 for attacking the 
enemy in France, and 
ir John French agreed with Jlim. 
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On 13th January, Sir John came from Franco to attend tho 
Council, and the whole question of the numbers of troops avai1ahlc 
and their use to the best advantage was exhaustively discussed. 
The general conclusion was that the diversion of any considerablo 
force from France to the East was impossible at that moment, and 
the idea of a large operation by army and navy in the Dardanelle.
 
f;ccms accordingly to have been ruled out. But at this point (13th 
January) I\Ir. Churchill came forward with a plan, worked out by 
.Admiral Carden, the Commander-in-Chief in the 'Iedit{'rranean, for 
demolishing the Turkish forts and opening the Dardanelles by na v ill 
action alone or with the support of only a small landing force. 
These forts \\ ere f;aid to be armed mainly by old guns, and it was 
helieved that three modern Rhips and about twelve old battle
hjps 
would be ß ble to dispoF:e of them. The eollapRf' of the Antwerp 
forts b<>fore the German ho\\ it7ers was cited as a new fact f;uper- 

cding the old maÅims which forbade ships to engage forts on 
hore, 
and it "as confidently belie,,"ed that the guns of the Queen Eli::Cll)ltl
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would make short work of the Turkish defences. Mr. Churchill 
told the Council that the Admiralty was studying the Carden plan 
and believed that the forts could be systematically reduced in a 
few weeks. When the forts were reduced, the minefields could be 
cleared and the fleet could proceed up to Constantinople. Lord 
Kitchener drew a vivid picture, which greatly impressed the civilian 
members of the Council, of the Turks fleeing from Europe to Asia 
on its appearance, and it was assumed at this stage that the opera- 
tion would be a purely naval one. 
That seemed to solve the problem without compromising the 
army in France, and when sounded, the French Admiralty sent a 
favourable answer promising co-operation. The Grand Duke 
Nicholas also replied with enthusiasm and expressed his belief that 
the proposed attack would assist him materially in the Caucasus. 
Accordingly on 28th January, the War Council decided that pre- 
parations for it should be made without delay. At this meeting 
Mr. Churchill warned the Council that the operation undoubtedly 
involved some risks, and Lord Fisher rose from his seat renlarking 
that he had not expected the question to be raised that day, and he 
had apparently intended to leave the room when Lord Kitchener 
followed him and induced him to remain. A part from this no 
adverse comment was made and many strongly favourable opinions 
were expressed. The Council was informed that the necessary ships 
were already on the way out, and that the Commander-in-Chief 
expected the attack to succeed; in the contrary event it was said 
to be one of the special merits of the scheme, that it could be broken 
ofi without loss of prestige. On this understanding it was accepted 
by the Council as a purely naval operation. 


IV 
In the next three weeks the situation in the East became rapidly 
worse. Masses of German and Austrian troops were reported to 
be moving towards the Rumanian frontier; the Russians had 
sufiered a serious reverse and were retiring in the Bukovina; 
Rumania was said to be cooling towards the Allies, and Bulgaria 
to be hardening against them. There was apparently real danger 
lest the Bulgarians should throw in their lot with the enemy and 
attack Serbian communications in l\Iacedonia. Once luore the ques- 
tion arose of sending a force to the Balkans with its base at Salonica, 
and for a week or ten days that project held the field. During this 
period the assumption that the attack on the Dardanelles would be 
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a purely naval one still prevailed and it was rmggef1ted that any 
troops which could be spared from France should be sent to Salonica. 
The original plans for offensives in France had by this time been 
revi
ed, and it was hoped that the 29th Divi
ion originally intended 
for Franco wmùd he available for this Salonica enterprise. But 
\\ hen it came to tho point H us
ia was unwilling to help, France \\ as 
by no means encouraging, and the attitudo of Creece was at least 
doubtful. 
"nen the Council met on IGth February the Salonica scheme 
had faded out of sight, and the argument came back to the Dar- 
danelles. It \\ as now cleci(lcd to despatch the 29th Division to 
Lemnos \\Ïth the lea
t posfo:ible delay, nnd to make arrangements for 
a further force to be sent from Egypt, "the \\ hole to he available 
in case of necessity to support the naval attack on the Dardanelles." 
Three days later, however (luth February), Lord Kitchener declared 
himsclf unable to send the 29th Division until the situation in the 
"est had deared up. It now appeared that both Sir John French 
and Ceneral Joffro had taken a strong objection to any weakening 
of the front in France. The Russian defeat, they said, was of 
unknown magnitude and DÚght release a large German force for an 
attack in the 'Vest. Lord Kitchener held it to be impossible to 
challenge this view and proposed therefore to keep the 29th Division 
in hand. At the samo timo he reminded tho Council that tho attack 
which had been p.anctioned in the Dardanelles was a purely naval 
one for which the support of an army lmd not been thought neces- 
sary. There was therefore no reason" hy the delay in sending the 
2Uth Division should interfere with it. 
l\lr. Churchill strongly expostulated, and both at this meeting anù 
at tho f'ub:;equpnt nlCcting on 24th February, argued that thf' 
Dardanelles '\\ as the decisive point at whieh a favourable blo\v 
could be struck for the defence of both East and 'Vest. It was not, 
ho said, a qucstion of sending the troops immediately to the Dar- 
danelles, but of having them 'Within reach in tho Levant. \rhen 
a
kcd if he no\" contemplated a land attack or looked to the army 
to carry through the operation if thf'\ fleet failed, he replied that be 
did not. Tho case be contemplated was one in which the navy had 
almost succecded, and in which a military force 'Would make all the 
difference bet'\\een failure and success. But in any casc it "as 'fro 
Churchill's view that we were now ab:-,olutely committed to becing 
the attack through, and Lord Kitchener himself, ,\ hile holding to 
hi:i opinion that tho time for f:ending the 2üth Division was not 
)et, conceded that thero could be no going b.lCk, and that, if tho 
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fleet could not do the businesi unaided, the army ought to see it 
through. 
The "purely naval " operation was thus by this time insensibly 
gliding into a joint naval and military operation. But there was 
an important cross-curr
nt of opinion at this stage. One section 
of the Council held to the original idea of a purely naval operation 
and argued that, though it committed us to some action in the 
East, that action need not necessarily be the siege of the Dardanelles. 
The army, they said, ought not to be required to pull the chestnuts 
out of the fire for the navy, and if the navy failed we ought imme- 
diately to be ready to try something else. Salonica thus came 
up again. 
There were now three opinions about the use of the 29th Division, 
and the character of the operation in the Dardanelles: (1) the view 
of the French and of the army in France that this Division could 
not be spared from the ""Vestern front; (2) the view of l\1:r. Churchill 
that it should be sent at once to the Dardanelles; (3) the view of 
another section that it should be employed in the East but not neces- 
sarily in the Dardanelles. On 26th February Lord Kitchener told 
the Council that while he felt he was accepting a considerable 
responsibility in not letting the Division go East, he was not willing 
to accept the much greater responsibility of giving up the power 
to reinforce in the West, if or when the line was broken, having special 
regard to the somewhat precarious position of the Russian army. 
He must await two events, he said, before coming to a final decision: 
(1) the clearing up of the situation in Russia; (2) some signs of the 
probable results of the naval operations in the Dardanelles. Once 
more Mr. Churchill pleaded for an immediate decision in favour of 
the Dardanelles, and once more the other Easterners pleaded for 
an expedition to influence the Balkan States, to which Lord I(it- 
chener replied that they would be influenced by nothing except a 
Russian victory. 


v 
"-hen the meeting of 26th February broke up Lord I(itchener 
was still unshaken in his resolve to withhold the 29th Division, and 
it was not till 10th March that he reported the situation in tho 'Vest 
to be clear enough to enable him to raise his veto. On the same day 
he informed the Council that according to the best information 
available there were 120,000 Turks in or about the Dardanelles, 
and possibly another 120,000 for the defence of Constantinople. In 
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the meantime the clearer situation in the 'Vest had enabled the 1915 
l
'rcneh to promise a Division to co-operate in the attack on the Ago 62 

traits, '\\ hieh, welcome as it '\\ as, further stamped the enterpri';O 
as a. joint naval and nliJitary operation. By this time the Admiralty 
were issuing warning:i against too Ranguine expectations from tho 
naval aU,ack, and when the Council met on the lOth it was face to 
face with the fact that Admiral de Robeck had failed to force tho 
narrows in the attack of the previous day. On this day 
Ir. Churchill 
was authorised to inform the Admiral that he could" continue the 
operations if he thought fit," but on the 23rd the Admiral telegraphed 
that the mine menace "as much greater than had been anticipated, 
and four ùays later scnt a closcly reasoned dispatch arguing for 
delay until a combined military and naval operation had been pre- 
pared. Sir Ian Hamilton, who had been appointed to command 
t he land part of the expedition, was by this time at Lemnos, whero 
the French Division, the Naval Divison, and an Australian Brigade 
had al
o arrived, and after inspecting tho outcr side of the Gallipoli 
})('ninsula he reportcd Ie large numbers of field-guns and howitzers 
available for defence, the arrangements for which appear to have 
been made with German thoroughness." All talk of breaking off 
the" purely naval operation" when it failed had now ceased, and 
it \\ as clear that the Government "ere committed to a large and 
formidable joint n1Ïlitary and naval operation. But both Sir Ian 
and the French Commander, General d'Amade, were clear that it 
could not tako place at once or until the troops, who had been 
arranged for transport only, had bcen sent to .\.lexandria to be re- 
arranged for the landing at Gallipoli. 


VI 
These wero the facts on "hich the Dardanelles Commission "as 
afterwards ashed to pass judgment, and since they have been 
coloured by much partisanship it seemed desirable to state them 
again in the simplest terms possiblo. It is easy, as Asquith said to tho 
House of Commons \\ hen tho Report of the Commi
sion \\ as debated, 1 
to " make war after the m"ent," and he would have been tho la.st to 
deny that, if he and his collcagues and their professional advisers 
had known all that the Commissioners l..new, serious mista1..es would 
ha\ e been avoided. But the records abundantly justify his reply to 
that part of tho Ueport which f'pecially concerned him. It is not true 
that tho \rar Council t:>imply acc<,ptcd Lord Kit('hl'lll'r'
 statement 
1 20th March, 1917. 
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that there were no troops immediately available for operations in 
the East, and that they" took no steps to satisfy thmnselves by 
reports or estimates as to what troops were available then or in the 
near future." On the contrary, as Asquith told the House, they 
spent the best part of three days, 7th, 8th, and 13th January, sur- 
veying in the most comprehensive manner and in the greatest detail 
all the available sources in men and the calls which had to be made 
upon them," and Sir John French was sent for frOIn France to assist 
in that investigation. Again, when the Commissioners said that there 
ought to have been an adjournment, after a provisional assent had 
been given to the naval attack, to enable the experts to examine 
the facts, that, Asquith replied, was exactly what took place. 
There was an adjournment from 13th January to 28th January, 
and in the fifteen days the Admiralty cOlnpletely explored the 
situation and consulted the French Admiralty. Nor did Asquith 
admit for one moment that the experts, as the Commissioners sug- 
gested, were tongue-tied or paralysed by a nervous regard for their 
political superiors. He had never known them, he said, to show the 
least reluctance to give their opinion, invited or uninvited. Naval 
opinion was unanimous in favour of the scheme proposed as a 
practical naval operation. Lord Fisher preferred another scheme in 
a totally different sphere of war altogether, but he did not object 
to the Dardanelles scheme on any naval ground. 
The Comnlission also suggested or implied that Lord Kitchener 
should have been overruled when he declined to send the 29th 
Division. On this, Asquith admitted that he hÍIllself had pressed 
Lord Kitchener to send the Division, but he wannly defended him 
against the charge of vacillation and maintained that the grounds 
on which he acted were grave and serious ones, backed by both the 
British and French Commapilprs in the field, on which it was impos- 
sible to overrule him. Finally to the observations of the Commis- 
sioners that the Prime Minister had been guilty of a " serious omis- 
sion" in not summoning the Council between 19th March and 
14th May, Asquith replied that the period dealt with by the Report 
ended on 23rd March, that the Commissioners had not asked him 
a single question on this point, and that, if they had asked him his 
answer would have been the quite simple one that after 19th 1\iarch 
there had been no new departure of any kind in policy, and that the 
operations which took place were" the actual and necessary con- 
sequences of what had gone before, coupled with the decision of the 
Admiral not to continue the naval attack." They were, however, 
he added, the subject of daily, even hourly, communication between 
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hiJl1
cIf find hiq principal coUcagucs, and of long and careful dis- 
cussion in the thirteen Cabinets which had taken place in these 
,\ccks. 
To the criticisms of the Commissioners 
Ir. Churclùll has added 
one of his own. He is of opinion that Asquith should have over- 
ruled ..Admiral de Hobeck's decision not to perF;ist in the naval 
attack and ordered him to pcrsist after the failure of 18th :\larch. 
" Looking hack," he says, l "one can see now that this was the 
moment for the Prime :Minister to intervene and make his 'vicw 
effective." In answer to that it seems sufficient to point to the state 
of opinion in the Admiralty as described by 
lr. Churchill himself. 
A Prime :Ministcr \\ho at that moment could have overridden the 
opinion not. only of Lord :F'isher, hut of Sir Arthur \\'ïlson and 
Sir Henry Jackson, and ordered the officer in command to perf'ist 
an operation which, for highly technical reasons, he thought unde- 
sirable and dangerous, "ould have needed a more than Napoleonic 
self-confidence. Admiral de Robeck alone was in a position to judge 
of the mine menace and of the appliances and personnel which ho 
had at his disposal for dcaling "ith it, and had his miRgivings becn 
justified by the result there would have been no limit to the censure 
"hich would have been passed on the Prime Minister, or for that 
matter on the First Lord of the Admiralty, if they had ventured to 
overrule him on such a point" ith such knowledge as they had at 
their disposal in London. 
A more I3carching criticiRm of the transactions of these daYR may 
perhaps be inferred from the pass'lge in which Mr. Churchill defends 
himself against the charge of having pushed the" purely naval 
operation" to the detriment of a ",ell-conceived and well-concerted 
amphibious attack. 
Ir. Churchill \\Tites :2 
" Nothing less than the ocular demonstration and practical proof of 
the 6tr'dte
ie meaning of the Dardanelles and the effects of attacking it 
on every Balkan and 
lediterranean Power "Would have lighted up men's 
minds sufficiently to make a large abstraction of troops from the main 
theatre a po
:;ihility. I do not believe that anything less than those 
tremendous hopes, reinforced 88 they were by dire ne
sity, "ould ha.\e 
enabled Lord Kitehener to '\Test an army from France and Flanders. 
In cold blood it could never ha\e been done. General Headquarters, and 
the French C'R'IlerRl Staff "ould have succeeded in shattering nny plan 
put for" anI so long as it was a mere theoretical proposal for a large 
diversion of force to the Southern theatre. At one moment they "ould 
have told us that, owin
 to the H.u
sian failure, great m[\bSCS of Germans 
\\ero returning to the \Vest to deliver an ovef\\helming offen,ive j at 
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1915 another that they could not spare a round of ammunition and were in 
Age 62 desperate straits for the want of it; at a third, that they had a wonderful 
plan for a great offensive which would shatter the German line and drive 
them out of a large portion of France. All these arguments were in 
fact used, and their effect was, as will be seen, to cripple the Dardanelles 
operations even after they had actually begun. How much more would 
they have overwhelmed any paper plan for an Eastern campaign. There 
would have been no Dardanelles with its hopes, its glories, its losses and 
its ultimate heartbreaking failure." 
If this was in Mr. Churchill's mind from the beginning it is easier 
to understand where and how mistakes were made in the prepara- 
tions for the Dardanelles campaign. To use the naval plan to kindle 
"tremendous hopes"; to let the doubters suppose that it could 
be broken off if it was not successful, and then, when it proved unsuc- 
cessful, to reinforce the "tremendous hopes" by the "dire neces- 
sity" of going on-this may have been the way to "light up men's 
minds" and to "wrest an army from France and Flanders," but it 
was not the way to procure a cool and objective examination of either 
the naval or the amphibious plan on its merits, or to secure the correct 
timing and sequence of the two operations, if both were accepted. 
If it had been understood from the beginning that the naval 
attack could not be broken off, if unsuccessful, but that it must lead 
to the much more formidable naval and military enterprise, it is 
reasonable to suppose that the naval experts would have given the 
Carden plan a more careful scrutiny, and that the War Council 
would have been more cautious about sanctioning it as a preliminary 
experiment. As a preliminary to a joint naval and military attack 
it had every conceivable disadvantage, and most of all that it gave 
the Turks warning of what was coming, and so deprived the am- 
phibious attack of the element of surprise. Asquith was more than 
justified in saying that no step in this enterprise was taken without 
the backing of the naval experts on all technical points, but up to 
18th March it appears to have been in the mind of the experts that 
the naval attack could be discontinued if it proved too difficult or 
too costly, whereas it was in Mr. Churchill's mind from the beginning 
that it should be pressed at all hazards and the naval attack followed 
up immediately with the amphibious attack if the former failed. 
It is safe to say that when the naval plan was first proposed Asquith 
had no such arrière pensée. He believed, like his colleagues and the 
experts who fathered it, that, if unsuccessful, the naval attack could 
be broken off, and thought, as they did, that it offered an acceptable 
solution of the problem at a moment when it seemed impossible to 
divert troops from the Western front. 
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'1\Ir. Churchill's method, if he had rightly described it, mixed 
propagandat for an idea which appealed to his imagination with the 
weighing of facts which needed the coolest e}..ercise of tho reasoning 
faculties. It had, moreover, the special disadvantage that by draw- 
ing colleagues and experts from one point to another under the dire 
neccs"ity of going on, it "on only a reluctant consent from men 
whose whole-hearted and enthusiastic co-operation was necessary 
if f'uccess was to be achieved. Lord Fisher, convinced against his 
"ill, rebelled at a critical moment; Sir John French and Gcneral 
JoHre remained constantly on guard; the Cabinet was all the time 
under the pressure of contending experts. 
Ir. Churchill speaks as 
if the objections of the British and French Commanders in rrance 
\\cre personal prejudices and obsessions which it needed only a suffi- 
cient effort to break do" n. That never was so. They \\ ere tho 
result of an acuto sense of danger which could not be f'pirited a\\ ay 
by tho most glO\\ ing promises of success in any other field, and 
whether they were justified or not they had always to be reckoned 
'\\ ith as serious obstacles to any large diversion of forces. 
Asquith too was captured by the idea and he never for a moment 
threw hack any part of his re
ponsibility on to 
Ir. Churchill. '''hen- 
ever the curtain i
 lifted he is seen urging both military and naval 
authorities to persevere and begging them to consider and con
ider 
again whether more effort could not be made and more troops spared. 
J
ut beyond this ho would not go. He would not overrule Lord 
Kitcl}('ner when he said that th(' 2üth Divi
ion nlust be withheld 
\\ hile there \\ as danger in the \\T ('::;t, he would not order Admiral de 
Hoheck to per:;i:;t against his better judgment; he would not hold 
out against the evacuation of the Peninsula when all military opinion 
'\as finally in favour of it. :Military historians in these days more 
Rnd more inclino to tho view that in exhausting the power of the 
Turk
, guarding Egypt against invasion, retrieving tho situation in 
Mesopotamia, nnd opening the road to Palestine, th(' Dardanelles 
('}..pedition 1uade a far greater contribution to the final victory than 
"as realised at tho time. If this, as it well may be, i" the finnl 
verdict, the mortifications and disappointments, the heartbreaking 
casualtics, the errors of judgment and the lost chances '" hich 100D1CJ 
large at the time ",ill not scem greater than those which attended 
nearly all great operations undertnken by tho .\llies before the last 
months of th(' 'Yare Very fe,,, of these can be 8aid to have gained 
their immediate objecti\e, and harilly any "ould have {'
('apcd 
CC'1l8ure, if exposed to the same scrutiny as tho Dardanelles 
expedition. 
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THE FIRST COALITION 


Lord Fisher's resignation-End of the Liberal Government-The need of a Coalition 
-l\Ir, Lloyd George's pressure--The exclusion of Lord Haldane-The Campbell 
incident-Distribution of offices-Mr, Redmond's refusal-The inclusion of 
Mr, Churchill-Asquith's visit to the Front-French as it was spoken-\Vork 
and relaxation. J. A. S. 


1915 \VHATEVER may be said about the origins of the Dardanelles 
Age 62 Expedition there can be no question about its results on the 
fortunes of Asquith's Government. \Vhen at the end of the heroic 
struggle which began on 23rd April the dominant positions of 
Gallipoli were still in the hands of the Turks, and Sir Ian Hamilton 
was obliged to report that conditions of trench warfare had super- 
vened which he could not break down with the force at his disposal, 
the disappointment was in proportion to the hopes. For the dream 
of a spectacular success and triumphant march to Constantinople 
there was now substituted the prospect of a long and arduous struggle 
on the Western model with the problem of finding troops still 
unsolved. On 12th 
iay Lord Fisher added the finishing touch by 
sending in his resignation, and Asquith knew that a erisis was at 
hand. He has himself related how when Lord Fisher absented 
himself from the Admiralty-at a moment when there was reason- 
able ground for thinking that the German fleet was coming out-- 
he sent him a peremptory letter ordering him in the King's name 
to return at once to his post, how he returned but persisted in his 
resignation, and what high-flying conditions he required for its 
withdrawal. There were other Sea Lords who could have filled his 
place with entire satisfaction to the navy, but they were little known 
outside their profession, whereas Lord Fisher had a resounding 
public reputation which, as Asquith saw at once, would inevitably 
make his departure a cause of heated controversy in Parliament 
and the newspapers. Efforts to dissuade him 1 were continued to the 
1 :Memories and Reflections, II, pp, 90-94. I went myself at Asquith's sug- 
gestion to see him after he had left the Admiralty but was still at the First Sea. 
Lord's residence, and was authorised to tell him that Mr. Churchill was leaving the 
Admiraltya.nd would be succeeded by Mr, Balfour, This unhappily added fuel to 
the flames, and he stated in emphatic and somewhat racy language that he was 
even more unwilling to serve with :Mr. Balfour than with Mr. Churchill. J. A. S. 
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22nd when hiB resignation was finally accepted, but in tho meantime 191ó 
a communication had comc from tho leader:i of the Opposition: Age 62 


DEAR 
IR. ASQUITH, 
Lord Lansdowne and I have learnt with dismay that Lord Fi
her 
hns resigned, anù "e have come to the conclusion that we cannot allow 
the Houge to adjourn until this fact has bcen made knO\\Jl and dis- 
cussed, 
"C think that the time has come when we ought to bave a clear state- 
ment from you as to the policy which the Government intend to pursue. 
In our opinion things cannot go on as they are, and some change in th
 
constitution of the Government seems to u, inevitable if it is to retain 
a sufficicnt measure of public confidence to conùuct the \rar to a successful 
conclusion. 
The situation in Italy mahes it particularly undesirable to have anything 
in the nature of a controversial di:;;cu
sion in the HoU!;;e of Commons at 
present, and if you are prepared to take the necessary steps to secure the 
object \\ hich I have inùicateù, and if Lord Fisher's resignation is in the 
meantime postponed, we shall be ready to keep silence now. Othen\ise 
I must to-ùay ask you \\ hether Lord Fisher has resigned, and press for 
a day to discuss thc situation arising out of his resignation. 
Yours very truly, 
A, BOSAR I
,\. 



l[r. Bonar Law to Asquith. 
LANSDO
 E HOUSE, 
BERKELEY SQUARE, W. 
],[ay 17th, un.). 


The fact
 benr out Asquith's denial 1 of Lord French's boast that 
he decided this is.;;;ue by his communications to newspapers and 
Opposition leaders about the 8heII shortage in France. But the 
head of the Government was of cour
 bound to hear in mind the 
viol('nt newspaper campaign ngainst Lord Kitch(,lwr \\hich v.a
 
raging at thi
 moment, nnel the inexpcdipncy on military grouIHI
 
of making the di.;;;elosur('
 which would be ne('es
(lry to counter it, if, 
as was extremely probable, that question al.;;;o were raked in Parlia- 
ment. 
There waH no mi
taking the nature of 
Ir. Donar Law's conl- 
nnmication. It was a pistol at A
quith'8 head. Either the Govern- 
ment must be recon
titut('d or th('rc would he dehat('s in l)arliauwnt 
-debates damaging to tho Government, damnging to till' publiC' 
interc:;;t, damaging prohahly to the Allies. Some urg('d him to hold 
out and dare the OI>Position leaders to take a. course \\ hich, on their 


1 
J
ch in Connaught Roomi'l, 2nJ June, UH 9, 
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1916 own showing, would be hurtful to the nation and the comn1on 
Age 62 cause. But however much he resented the pressure put upon him, 
he felt this to be unfair. He felt that it was not reasonable to expect 
the leaders of Opposition to remain silent spectators of events which 
justified the gravest anxiety, unless they shared the responsibility 
and were in a position to assure their supporters that everything 
possible was being done to cope with them. He saw that as head of 
the Government his own position would become intolerable if he had 
to come again and again to Parliament and ask it to accept his 
unsupported word that no avoidable nlistakes had been nlade. It 
was not, as he has said, "merely a question of the particular 
situation with which we were at the moment confronted. The 
situation, in one form or another, under the existing conditions, was 
certain of recurrence, and I had come to the conclusion that the 
best chance of an effective prosecution of the "\Var was to admit at 
once to a share in the counsels and responsibilities of Government 
leading men of all parties in the State."1 
:I\ir. Lloyd George, who always stood to attention when the word 
" Coalition" was uttered, abounded in the same sense. On 
Monday, 17th May, the day when :M:r. Bonar Law wrote to Asquith, 
he told Mr. Churchill (who thought the thing desirable, but not at 
that particular moment) that the leaders of the Opposition were in 
possession of all the facts about the shell shortage, and had given 
notice that they intended to demand a debate. He was convinced, 
he said, that the crisis caused by the resignation of Lord Fisher 
could only be surmounted by the formation of a National Coalition 
Government, and he had accordingly informed the Prime Minister 
that he would resign unless such a Government were formed 
at once. 2 
The coercion lay in the facts and not in the blunderbuss of his 
colleague or the pistol of his opponents. Asquith never believed 
that a Coalition Government would be a better instrument for 
carrying on the war, but he accepted it as a political necessity. 
A very hard necessity it was. He felt deeply the parting from his 
colleagues with whom he had fought the great battles of the previous 
years, and he saw the Liberal movement and the Liberal Party 
dissolving in the fog of war. The Liberal :l\Iinisters bore the blow 
with fortitude and dignity, and none spoke more warmly and 
generously of their gratitude and attachment to him as their Chief 
than those who found themselves excluded in order that places 


1 ]'IemorieB and ReflectionB, II, p. 98. 
II World Crisis. II, p. 368. 
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D1ight be found for the new-comers. But one stroke almost reduced 1915 
Asquith to de
pair, and this was the insi
t('nce of t}w Unionist Age 62 
lpader:-i that Lord Haldane should be omitted from the new Govern- 
ment. Iff' thought it incredihle that responsible men could he 
influenced by the ignorant clamour raised in a section of the press 
against the man who had by common consent Leen the greatest 
Secretary for \Var in our time, and whose record as known to hi
 
colleagues was in almost all respects the opposite of the grotesquo 
travesty of it which his assailants had put into circulation. Let 
alone the n1eanness of it, how could n1en who claimed to be serious 
statesmen and who knew the facts surrender to this campaign of 
ignorance and malice 1 
But remonstrance and persuasion were alike useless. The plea 
"as put in that, blameless as Lord Haldane ulight be, his unpopu- 
larity was a fact which would make hÜn a burden and not a help to 
the Government. Some play abo was made with an alteration which 
somewhat incautiously he had made in the Hansard report of the 
debate on the Curragh incident. l In the end the fact had to be faced 
that no Coalition Government would be possible, if Asquith insisted 
on IIaldane's being included in it, and hateful as was the necessity 
of even seeming to desert an old friend, he decided that too much 
was at stake to permit him to go that length at the moment. But 
it was only with the greatest ilifficulty that he persuaded Sir Edward 
Grey to take tho same view, and the reluctant submission of tho 
Liberal members on this point was not an au:;picious beginning of 
the Coalition. 
It is a fact which can only be recorded that Asquith omitted 
to write to Lord Haldane and say to him what he felt so deeply 
and had said so emphatically to others. Ko doubt he had intended 
to see him, but the moment passed and Haldane" cnt in silence. 
These tlùngs happen between the best of friends in times of strCbS 
and ngitation, but tho omission inflicted a wound which \\ as never 
quite healed. 
Another personal question which threatened qerious consequences 
to the nascent Coalition was the proposed appointment of :Mr. James 
Campbell to tho Lord Chancellorship of Ireland. To this the 
Nationalists took strong exception on the ground that 
Ir. Campbe]], 
though admittedly possessing the highest legal qualifications, 'Was a 
strong partisan who had played a leading-and to the III e
tremc1y 
distasteful-part in tho Ulster agitation. Two letters t:ihow tho 
lengths to which contention went on this point: 
, Soo Richard Burdon llaldane-A.n Autobiography, pp. 2üG-28S, 
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Secret. 


l\Iy DEAR J\IR. REDMOND, 
Before I left for the Front, I wrote to Birrell and asked him to 
explain to you the facts in connection with Campbell and the Chancellor- 
ship. I heard nothing more, and on my return on Friday morning I found 
that the matter was causing much disquietude to you and to many of 
our friends. 
The point was raised by Bonar Law in the very early stages of the 
negotiations before even the composition of the new Cabinet was settled. 
The Tories were "pegging out their claims " and wanted some kind of 
recognition both in Ireland and Scotland. In Scotland they were satisfied 
with Scott Dickson receiving a high place on the Bench, and expressed 
themselves as content if Campbell could be given the Great Seal. Both 
Lloyd George and I (though we were too preoccupied with other things 
to give the matter very careful attention) thought that this would not 
be a bad bargain. The Chancellor in Ireland does not appoint the judges, 
is not necessarily involved in or even consulted about the course of 
administration, and is and ought increasingly to be a mere judicial 
officer; a post for which every lawyer in Ireland would agree that 
Campbell has special qualifications. The result was that with our 
authority they offered the position to him, and he accepted it. This was 
before I received your letter to which reference is made in a telegram 
of yesterday. 
When I got it and a message in the same sense from Birrell I wrote 
to Bonar Law in effect asking to be released, and undertaking to do what 
I could in the near future to make some other personal provision for 
Campbell; I had in my mind an English judgeship for which he is not 
badly fitted. 
The reply I received was twofold: (1) that we were bound in honour 
to Campbell; (2) that if this particular plan was by consent abandoned, 
they must press their claim for some other place in the Irish adminis- 
tration. They even said that they would not have come into the Govern- 
ment unless they had understood that in some form or other that claim 
would receive recognition; and that they had purposely hit upon the 
Chancellorship as the post which we could most easily give away without 
arousing among our friends the suspicion that there could be any adminis- 
trative change. With the Viceroy, Chief Secretary, and Law Officers and 
Vice President (of the Department of Agriculture) all our own men and 
a sympathetic Under Secretary, there could be no question of any change 
of policy. 
That is how the matter stands at present. No actual appointment 
has yet been made. 
I need not say that I should regard a declaration of hostility from you 
and your friends, to whom I am bound by so many ties of gratitude, 
and I hope I may say of service, as all but fatal to the prospects of the 
new Government. A situation of the gravest kind would then be created. 
I know you will handle the matter with your wonted tact and consider- 
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ntion, and for the moment as quietly as may be. It may be that I shall 1915 
find it necessary to hring it before the Cahinet on Tuesday morning. Age 62 
I shall hope to hear from you on 
Ionday. 
): ours very truly, 
H. H. AsQUITH. 


Con{ìdent"al. 1Iay, HH5. 
DEAR :\1R. REDMOND, 
I need not assure you that this Campbell buqiness has given me 
an infinity of trouble, and that I have spared no effort to find a possible 
solution, I think it only just to my new Unionist colleague
 to Bay that 
they also have come to real be the difficulties of the situation, and have 
honestly striven to find a way of escape. 
The claill of the Chancellorship for Campbell has now been withdrawn 
subject to suitable provision (which I have undertaken) being made for 
him; and to a place of minor importance being found for a Unionist 
in the Irish administration. 
Thi
 is in my opinion in all the circumstances not an unreasonable or 
inequitable compromise. ,re have aU, in face of the exigencies of the war, 
to makc some sacrific('s. I may fairly say that no one has mado more 
than 1 have myself. Xothing but the most compelling scnse of public 
duty could have induced me to be where I am, and surrounded as I am, 
and cut off as I am to-day. 
Katurally before agreeing to the new suggestion I insisted on kno\\ing 
who was proposed and for what office. The answer is John Gordon 
(\\ho I imagine is from OUf point of view the least objectionable of their 
laW}ers) for the Attorncy Generalship, the present Attorney-General 
(Pim) receiving the vacant judgeship in the King's Bench. 
Vnless an arrangemf'nt on these lines can be effected, I am Batiqfied 
that the new Government cannot proceed with its task. And a, I am 
equally satisfied that the Irish Government will be carried on on tho 

ame lines as nO\' undef the guidance of Birrell and Kathan, I fecI bound 
in the exceptional circumstances in "hich we arc placed to acquiesce. 
I canllot tmpp08e that such an nrrflngement \\ill be more \,elcome to 
you than it is to me, but I hope that in the same spirit of patriotic Belf. 
ahnegation, unci "it h the same disposition to help old anù tried frieuù
 
which you havo ShO'\\D in the past, you will do your best to make it 
possible, 


Yours ,-ery truly, 
H. II. .ASQ"t'ITR. 


The mattcr was compromi:;ed for the time being, but Th. Campbell 
was made Attorney-General in the follo'\\ing )ear and at the cnd of 
IBHi h(' became Lord Chief Ju,-tice, anù in HH8 Lord Chancellor 
of J rf'Iand. In 1 !J21 tlIP hntchf't was huriprl bct\\cen him and hi.; 
old antngonist
, nnd, having now hef'n rni.;:ed to flIP pcf'rnge as Lorù 
Gleuavy, he was appointed fir
t ChairmHn of the lri:..:h Fll'e 
ta.t(' 
Senate. 
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II 
Asquith had let it be publicly understood from the first-lest 
there should be any suspicion that there was to be a ne" departure 
in policy-that three of the principal offices would remain unchanged; 
those of Prime :Minister, of Foreign Secretary, and of Secretary of 
State for 'Yare Mr. Bonar Law was firm in his demand that his 
party must have an equal share of the higher offices, and Asquith did 
his utmost to meet him on this ground. Beyond these fixed points 
his idea of the Coalition was that it should include not only Liberal 
and Unionist but Irish and Labour representatives. One Labour 
member, Mr. Arthur Henderson, came in as Presidcnt of the Board 
of Education, but 1\Ir. John Redmond declined on the ground that 
" the principles and history of the party he represented made the 
acceptance of the offer impossible." Asquith tried his utmost to move 
him, and the more so since he was aware that the appearance of Sir 
Edward Carson, who was among the Unionist nominees, in a Cabinet 
in which there was no Nationalist representative would have a 
chilling effect in Southern Ireland. But Mr. Redmond was not to be 
persuaded, and he not only persisted in declining the invitation for 
himself, but expressed an emphatic opinion that Sir Edward Carson 
ought not to have been asked. The correspondence shows the course 
of events : 


Asquith to IvI r. J oh>> Redmond. 


Secret. J.Iay 24th, 1915. 
l\Iy DEAR MR. REDMOND, 
I understand that you are to have a meeting of your Party to- 
morrow, in Dublin. 
I am sorry to appear to be importunate, but I attach more value 
than I can describe to your active participation in the new national 
Government. 
1\iay I suggest that in the circumstances you should perhaps bring 
the matter before your Party, and impress upon them the great import- 
ance which I attach to your co-operation î 
Yours very truly, 
H. H. ASQillTH. 


1J.I r . John Redmond to Asquith. 


May 25th, 1915. 


My DEAR :MR. ASQUITH, 
I duly received your letter of yesterday, and I telegraphed to you 
that the Irish party had unanimously approved of the attitude which 
I had taken with reference to your invitation to join the Cabinet. 
I would like to say that I feel more sorry than words can express at 
having to refuse any request coming from you, or at having the appearance 
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of refusing any small assistance to you in the extraordinary difficulties 1915 
of th(' position in which you 
taIl(l, \\ hich difficulties I fully realise, are Age 62 
not at all of your making. Politically, it was quite impossible, as I rather 
think you must have realiscd from tho fin
t, for me to accept your 
invitation. Personally I am most grateful to you for your action in the 
matter. 
I feel bound, ho
ever, to repeat in this note the strong objection 
which I telegraphed to you tho oth('r day, to the inclusion, under the 
circumstances of the moment, of Sir Edward Carson in the new Cabinet. 
For the Irish people it will mean installed in power the leader of the 
CIster revolters, \\ho, the other day, was threatening hostilities to the 
forces of the Crown and the dcci
ion of Parliament. It will arouse 
grave suspicion, and will most ccrtainly enormously increase the diffi- 
cultics of my friends and Illyself. 


Very truly, yours, 
J. E. RED
IO:SD. 


Small wonder that between the casting-off of old frienù
 and the 
fitting-in of tlu" llew nlell .Asquith f;hould ha.ve ùescribed the 
formation of this Government as " the most uncongenial job that 
it has ever been my lot to carry through." One phase of it is revealed 
in a note in his own handwriting: 
U On the morning of Tu('sday, 23 ::\Iay, I commissioned Ll. George to 
see B. Law and to point out 
(l) The resentment of our party at the exclusion of Haldane. 
(2) Their resentment at the inclusion of Carson. 
(3) The impossibility from a party point of view of both Admiralty 
and '\'.0. being in Tory hands. 
(4) The impossibility of having a Tariff Reformer at the ExchequE'r. 
Later in the day the Tory leaders in substance accepted the situation, 
Ll. G. going to Munitions, and ::\IcKenna to Exchequer." 


Asquith had a sincere and almost paternal aficction for l\lr. 
Churchill, and not the least disagreeable of his tasks was that of 
breaking to him that circumstances made it impossible that he should 
remain at the Admiralty: 
Asquith to J[ r. W inswn Clt'llrcltill. 
10 Dow
aso STREET, 
May 30, 1913. 


)Iy DEAR 'YI
STOS, 
I have your letter. You must take it as settled you arc not to 
remain at the Admiralty. 
I am sure you will try to take a. large view of an \1ne
ampl('d sit uation. 
Everyonc hR8 to make sacrifices; no one more than I, who have to 
part company \\ ith valued and fait hIul coll('agucq "ho have S('f\ cd mo 
loyally and well. I hope to retain your 
ervices as n. member of the new 
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1915 Cabinet, being, as I am, sincerely grateful for the splendid work you 
Age 62 have done both before and since the war. 
I cannot of course make any definite offer to any particular place, 
until I am able to realise and appraise the competing claims of others. 
Yours always, 
H. H. A. 



fr. Churchill came into the new Government as Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster, but he had the consolation of remaining a 
lnember of the 'Var Council. 
Since the main object of the Coalition was the political one of 
persuading all parties that they were fairly represented in the 
Government, the balancing of parties was essential to it, but that 
process, as Asquith has said, "involved many nice and some 
invidious personal questions," and at the end it remained a hazardous 
question whether the new combination was fitter than the old for 
the conduct of the war. The changes in the offices of most import- 
ance for that purpose were the appointInent of 1\Ir. Balfour to be First 
Lord of the Admiralty, of Mr. Lloyd George to be Minister of 
:!\Iunitions, and of Mr. 1\1:cKenna to succeed 1\fr. Lloyd George as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. :IV!r. Bonar Law became Colonial 
Secretary, but it was understood that he would be one of the 
Ministers specially responsible for the conduct of the war. Lord 
Lansdowne joined the Government at Asquith's special request, 
but without portfolio. A full list of the members of the Cabinet will 
be found in an appendix to this chapter. 


ill 
On the evening of 30th :l\Iay Asquith went to France and remained 
there for the next five days, staying with Sir John French at St. 
Omer, visiting the headquarters of the various armies, going into 
Y pres and Bailleul, and as far forward as his military custodians 
would let him, talking to all ranks, making his own inquiries into 
the technical branches and into the sufficiency of transport, equip- 
n1cnt, and supply. He had a sure instinct for getting on with the 
soldiers. His modesty and deference to them on their own ground, 
the pertinence of the few questions that he asked, and his quick 
grasp of their problems and difficulties inspired them with confidence 
and respect. l He liked them and they liked him; and not seldom 


1 General Haig remarked on his extraordinary capacity of recording in a 
memorandum the results of long conversations, in which he had not taken a note, 
without a single error in namcs of places or technical military detail. 
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on returning from f}wse jouru('ys he spoke of th(' atmosphere at 
the Front as cleaner and pleasanter than the atmosphere in \\'hitchall. 
A sq'llith to his n'ife. 
GENER \L HEADQUARTERS, 
}JIUTlSU AlnlY l
 THE FIELD. 
June 1, un.). 
I bad a busy and inter('sting day yesterday. Started at 10 in motor 
\\ ith Gen. ])ucane 
 ho commands the .Artillery-a \ cry intelligent man, 
"ith whom I had much talk about shells, munitions, etc., very different 
from the ignorant and hysterical stuff which has recently been brought 
to us from the front. I first visited Sir H, Plumer \\ ho has succeedpd 
Smith Dorrien in command of the 2nd ..Army: a regular type of the old 
Roldier, and I ::.-:hould think competcnt though not clever. 'Ve then 
drove through Popperinghe to a high point called the Scherpenberg, 
3 or 4 miles from Ypres. It "as a very fine day, nnd the view was 
"onderful, l:itretching as far as Ostcnd and the sea. Y pres lay in the 
near distance smoking, but with 2 towers HtiJI almost intact, and right 
up to it and as far as one could see not a trace of war or devastation, 
trees uncut, crops gro\\ ing, people" orkillg in the fields, just as in England. 
Through glasses one could see 'rytscbaete-our weakest spot, whieh "e 
have never been able to retake-the English and German trencbes 
running parallel, not more than 100 yards apart. Not a soldier "as 
vbible, and except for a little cloud of sbrapnel in the sky pursuing an 
aeroplane, not a shot was fired. I lunched at Hailleul \\ ith Gen. "Putty" 
(
n. Sir \V. l'ulteney), whose 2 aides-dc-camp aro Pembroke and 
Castlcreagh, and went over tbe Hospital. TIU'y have pa!'òsed 47,000 
\\ounded through it, and all the cases I saw were very Lad ones, mostly 
head wOUlHls, and one officcr dying of the gas. I afterwards saw a. 
farewell parade of the IGth Brigade who were going to Yprcs-a fine lot 
of men, in the trenchcs since October. I made them a little speech, and 
they gave me three cheers. "e then motored on to )Heppe, "here there is 
a huge factory "bich they have converted into a bathing and cleaning 
place: large caldrons and vats of hot water full of naked Tommies, 
\\ hose clothes were being steamed and disinfected and dried, Thence to 
La. ßlotte, the Cavalry headquarters, a. very Dice country château. 
nen, lJyng commands, and one of hi
 chief Htaff officers is .\nthoIlY 
Henley, whom I was delighted to seo. . . . In the evening I dineù 
across the" ay with l,'rench, and then haci Ii hours t.itc-à-tite \\ ith him: 
011 the whole quite satibfactory. I am going to Haig's army to-day, and 
on '\'"cdnesday 1 meet Joffre and :Focll. 
At the end of this vi"it ho "rote to :--:il' John :French: 
.1. ç quitll. to Sir John Trcn.ch. 
GE
ERAL llEADQUARTER..
, 
llRITI::,n AR
IY I
 TIlE FIELD. 
My DE.\R FIELD 'L\n
HAL, June 3rd, un.). 
I am very glad to have had the opportunity which your hospitality 
has afIorded me of seeing at clo::!c quarter:-J tbe l
riti.,h Army in tho Field. 
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1915 I find it from top to bottom-from those in the highest commands to 
Age 62 the latest arrivals among the rank and file-animated by the same 
spirit, united in the same purpose, and inspired by the same confidence. 
They love their country; they believe in the justness of its cause; they 
are determined to win; and there is not a man among them who doubts 
of ultimate and assured victory. 
Never in our history has an army showed itself more worthy of a great 
task. After a searching examination, I have nothing but praise for the 
organisation of a force which, in numbers and equipment, vastly exceeds 
any which it has ever fallen to the lot of any British General to command. 
There is practically no misconduct or indiscipline; the percentage of 
sickness is lower than at home; the soldiers trust their officers; the 
officers set an example to their men; the Staff is brilliantly directed; 
every branch of the force believes in its leaders; and no Commander 
had ever more reason to count upon the faith and devotion of his Army 
than yourself. 
l\fy object in coming to you was to bring the Army a message of 
confidence and pride from the King, the Government and the people of 
the Empire. l\fy last word, before I return, is to assure you that thcy are 
never unmindful of the heroism and endurance, which is adding every 
day a fresh page to our glorious annals; and that they will spare no 
effort or sacrifice to support you to the end. 
Believe me to be, 
Very faithfully yours, 
H.H.A. 


F .1\1. Sir John French. 


At this time Asquith was completely unaware of the part which 
the Field-l\Iarshal subsequently claimed to have played in over- 
throwing his previous Government. 
A month later he was again at St. Orner, and again visited Y pres, 
and together with Kitchener attended a military conference at 
Calais. A letter to his wife gives a vivid glimpse of this conference : 
Asquith to his TV ife. 
GENERAL HEADQUARTERS, 
BRITISH ARMY IN THE FIELD. 
July 6th, 1915. . 
I arrived near midnight with my companions, civil and military, 
at Calais, where we spent the night at the Station Hotel. The French 
came there early this morning from Paris (the journey now takes seven 
hours) and our Conference began at 10 and lasted till l. I sat in the 
Chair, having on one side of me Viviani, 1\fillerand, Augagnau, and Sir 
J. French; and on the other K., A.J.B. (Balfour), Crewe and Delcassé, 
with General Joffre vis-à.vis. I opened the proceedings with a short 
harangue (carefully typewritten) in French, and we had quite a good 
discussion for the best part of three hours. I have never heard such 
a quantity of bad French spoken in my life-genders, vocabulary, and 
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pronunciation equally exeeraùle, . . . K. distinguished himsclf the most I!H5 
of the whole lot-his French (such as it is) is fluent, though he says Ago 62 
Ie au fin" etc., and he was far and away the best on questions of strategy. 
Xot one of the Frcneh could 
peak or apparently understood (except 
perhaps Delcassé) n. single word of English; they are marvellously ill. 
edueaterl. 1 thought Vivid-ni on the "hole the clevcrest of them: though 
he looks sleepy and commonplace. JofIre I thought distinctly les8 of than 
last time. \r e camp to a pretty complete agreement, and the whol(" 
thing was quite a success. Mter lunch the :French returned to Paris, 
and A.J,n. and Crewe to London, }'rench (Sir J.) went off to Chantilly, 
and K. and I came here, where I am installed in myoId quarters. \Vo 
f'hall visit the Belgians to-morrow and go Bouth\\-ards through the lines 
of the Second AImy. . . . 
At the beginning of Augu:-;t he went north and spent three days 
in vbiting the fleet, on one of which he made a stirring speech to a 
great muster of seamen. 
During the next cighteen Inonths he was repeatedly at the front 
or attending conferences in Paris, Calais, or Boulogne with French 
l\linistcrs Etnù Generab. His French on these occasions was de- 
f'cribed as "scholar's French," accurate rather than fluent. He 
e'\.pres
ed his meaning carefully and precisely, and what was equally 
important, avoided saying "hat he did not mean to say. The 
im prf'ssion that he made on French soldiers and statesmen was that 
of being very English and wholly straightforward. Clemenceau 
called hinl un homme trè8 honnêlc, '" hich in tho mouth of the 
" Tiger" WEtS high praise. 
At the end of 
Iarch and bf'ginning of April 1910 he was a\\ay 
for tcn days, first visiting the battlefield of the 
Iarne, thence to 
Paris for a Conference, and from Paris going on to Rome, where ho 
saw the Pope. lIe has described this visit in 1J[ emories and Reflections. 
" Our talk was naturally confined to tho "Tar and German topics; 
the Pope carefully refraining from indicating any leaning of his own 
to either side, and I giving no encouragement to a feeler which ho 
inciùentally threw out that he might act as mediator." On his way 
back ho vi--ited the King of Italy at hiA Headquarters, and for tho 
next t\, 0 days drove" ith him to various points on the fighting front. 
Asquith, tQ !tis JV ifc. 


PARIS, 
.JJ arch 2ût7J, I û I 6. 
. The Conference wn.a much 
hat one might have e
pectcd-30 
people of si'C. or 
even nationalities 
ittiIlg round. a tahle and emitting 
a good deal of gas. Ho" ever, no harm was done, and we all partcd 
good friends. 
Briand has sent me quite an amusing album of snapshots of the various 
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1915 persons and phases, which I will bring home, It is a relief not to have 
Age 62 read or seen a single English newspaper since Saturday, but Bongie 
(Sir :1\Iaurice Bonham Carter) has had nervy telegrams from Bonar Law 
and :\lontagu, It is a pity that the Coalition has not a larger allowance 
of English phlegm. 
\Ve spent to-day in a very interesting drive along the battlefield of the 
l\larne, which saved Paris from capture in September, 1914. The long 
lines of graves with little flags are very pathetic. Very few people realise 
that the Germans were as near Paris as Slough, or even Hounslow, is to 
London. . . . 


Asquith to his 
Vife. 
ITALY (in train), 
Fri., lrlar. 31st, 1910. 11-30 a,1n. 
I have not heard a word from anyone in England since I left: 
I hope to finù letters when I arrive at Rome this afternoon. I gave 
Bertie a letter to send on to you before I left Paris yesterday morning, 
\Ye started from the Gare de Lyon at eleven in the forenoon and I 
have never travelled in such luxury-large saloons, eating car, wonder. 
fully appointed bedrooms, etc.; no stoppages except now and then to 
take in water. Apart from servants and attendants there are only four 
of us aboard-Bongie, O'Beirne, Hankey and self. We are due to get to 
Rome at three, where we shall have to grapple with rather a trying 
programme of fêtes and ceremonies, from now to Sunday afternoon. 
The weather is beautiful-bright sun and quite a warm air, 
It is a pleasure to see Italy again, especially after France, where till 
you get near Savoy the outlook is almost always tame. 
I have only seen one English paper since I left-I think last Thursday's; 
so I have a very scanty idea of what is going on. 
4 p,m. \Ye arrived at Rome punctually at three, and drove hero 
(British Embassy) through crowded streets, the people cheering enthusias- 
tically. I was in a car with Salandra, the Prime Minister. I am now 
going to see the two Queens and the Duke of Genoa, In the evening we 
have an official dinner at Sonnino's. The Rodds are very hospitable. . . . 


FrOln the end of 1914 onwards Asquith spent many of his Satur
 
days and Sundays at Walmer Castle, which was lent to hinl by 
Lord Beauchamp, Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports-an office 
which the King had pressed Asquith to accept for himself, but 
which he had declined as beyond his means. 'Yalmer was a change 
rather than rest-for business followed him at all hours wherever 
he went-but it was also a convenient half-way house for soldiers 
and others conling from the front, and many important conferences 
and conversations took place there without becoming known to the 
public. 
There were no holidays for any :Millisters in these years, and 
least of all for the Prime l\'Iinister to whOln in the last resort every
 
body brought everything, and whose days were crowded with con
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{('rences, Cmnmitteec;, Cabinets, and uncea!':ing interviews with col- 
leagues and experts who had to be s 'en, and foreign notabilities 
"ho could not be neglected. Tho extreme rapidity \\ith ,\hich 
A8quith worked, and tho apparent ease with which he mado the 
transition from one subject to another left the impression that the 
effort cost him nothing. It would be nearer the truth to say that 
it was exhausting in proportion to its efficiency. l}hysically 8trong 
as he "as, he paid for it in after years; and if ho held up under tho 
f;train, it was largely thanks to his lifelong habit of shutting off his 
few hours of leisure from tho day's work and anxieties. Some of 
those who saw him only in these hours expressed a. portentous 
surprise that he could, as they put it, "have the heart" to play 
bridge or golf, while tho fate of the country hung in tho balance; 
hut it \\a
 precisely this faculty of relaxing the strain in tlH' short 
time off duty which enabled him to bear it during the ten or more 
hours of tho working day, which was lús portion for years together. 
His wife recalls that sometimes, when she had urged him to go to 
bed after an exceptionally trying day, she found him reading the 
Bible or Boswell's Life of Johnson. \Yhatever the stress, he nover 
nlÍ
sed Emying good night to the children, and often heard his little 
son say his prayers. It pleased him to say that he was naturally 
indolent, and ho rather encouraged others to think so, but the 
hardest worker was hard put to it to keep pace with him when he 
was at work, and "ork during these 
'ear8 was unceasing and 
immensely laborious and resl)onsible. 
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APPENDIX 


The following were the menlbers 
formed in IVlay 1915 : 
Prime J\'Iinister and First Lord of the 
Treasury. 
Lord Chancellor. 
Lord President of Council. 
Lord Privy Seal. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
:Minister without Portfolio. 
:l\1inister of lVlunitions. 
Foreign Secretary. 
Colonial Secretary. 
Secretary for India. 
Home Secretary. 
Secretary for War. 
First Lord of Admiralty. 
Secretary for Scotland. 
Chancellor of the Duchy. 
President of Board of Trade. 
President, Local Government Board. 
President, Board of Agriculture. 
President, Board of Education. 
First Commissioner of 'V orks. 
Chief Secretary for Ireland. 
Attorney General. 
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of the first Coalition Cabinet 


:Mr. Asquith (L,). 


Sir S. Buckmaster (L,). 
I\iarquess of Crewe (L,). 
Lord Curzon (U.). 
:Mr. McKenna (L,), 
Lord Lansdowne (U,). 
l\tIr. Lloyd George (L,). 
Lord Grey (L,). 
Mi. Bonar Law (U,). 
Mr. Chamberlain (U,). 
Sir John Simon (L,). 
Lord Kitchener. 
Mr. Balfour (U.). 
Mi. :McKinnon Wood (L,). 
:Mr. Churchill (L.). 
Mr. Runciman (L,). 
I\Ir. Long (U,), 
Lord Selborne (U.). 
I\1r. Arthur Henderson (Lab.). 
Mr. Harcourt (L,). 
:Mr. Birrell (L,). 
Sir Edward Carson (U.). 
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Tho Coalition Cabinot and the Dardanelles-Appointment of the Da.rdanelloø 
Committoo-Objections and ùelays--Starving and 8torming-Collfiicting 
claims of East and West-The Suvla Bay lanrling-Rosults of its failure-- 
General Joffre and the Cabinet-The dominant theatre-French plans and 
British objections--Cro88-purposes between British and :French-An unexpected 
offor and its withdrawal-Battle of Loos-The Salonica Expedition-Entry 
of Bulgaria-Asquith's 8ummary of the position-The Dardanelles and 
Salonica. J. A. S. 


So far as the Dardanelles Expedition was concerned) the results of 1915 
the change of Government were almost "holly bad. The process Ago G2-3 
of Cabinet-making had caused serious delay at a monlCnt when 
quick decision was f;pecially to be ùe
ired, and divideù coumicId 
"ere not less but more likely when all the talents from all the 
parties had been gathered to renew the argument about the allot- 
ment of forces between East and ,rest. "'Vhereas practically," 
f;ays 
Ir. Churchill, " all the important matters connected v.ith the 
'Var had been dcalt with in the late Government by four or five 
'rïni
terR) at least a dozen powerful, capablo, distingui:-:hed person- 
alities, who were in a po
ition to assert themselves, had now to bo 
cOll8ulted. . . . At least five or six opinions prevailed on every great 
topic, and every opcrative decision was obtaincd only by prolonged, 
discursivc, and e
hausting discussions." The whole question of 
tho Dardanelles had now to be e
 plained and reargued from tho 
heginning, and the new men naturally and rightly required to be 
informed of every important step in the pa
t conduct of the \\ ar. 
They seem on the whole to have come to the conclusion that their 
predecessors were not so black as they had been painted, and Mr. 
Churchill has compared the effect produced on Unionist :Ministers 
by Lord Kitchcner's review of tho work of the 'Var Of1ice unùer 
his direction to "that which is often produced upon the Hou.se of 
Commons when a Government, ha,-ing long been ra.ved at in th(\ 
rress and on the platform, is at last in a fully r.\nged debat.e p<'r- 
mitkd to expose itd own caße. U1 
1 World CriÑ. 1915. p. 391. 
li9 
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The new Cabinet met for the first time on 26th May, and the 
fully ranged debate lasted into the first week of June, when it was 
decided that the actual conduct of the \Var must be relegated to a 
smaller body, and the Dardanelles Committee was appointed. This 
consisted of the Prime Minister, the Secretary for War, the l\1inister 
of l\tJ:unitions, the First Lord of the Admiralty, Mr. Churchill, Sir 
Edward Carson, Mr. Bonar Law, Lord Lansdowne, Lord Cre.we, 
Lord Curzon, and Lord Selborne. \Vhen reinforced by the experts 
it proved an unwieldy body for the taking even of provisional 
decisions, but enough active spirits still rmuained outside to make 
it necessary to debate most of its decisions again in full Cabinet. 
Thus though it decided on 9th June to reinforce the Dardanelles 
with the three remaining Divisions of the New Army and monitors, 
sloops, and subluarines, there was still, as Asquith reported to the 
King on 18th June, "considerable divergence of opinion" in the 
Cabinet, and some Ministers" objected strongly to the steps pro- 
posed on the ground that they committed the Governnlent to an 
offensive strategy on a large and increasing scale." Asquith replied 
that both the experts at home and the General and Admiral on the 
spot were agreed that we should aim at a " starving" rather than a 
"storming" operation, and that there was good ground for hoping 
that" the additional forces might be the means of cutting off tho 
Turks' supplies both of men, food, and ammunition." Consent was 
given in the end, but the new Cabinet had the same fear as the old 
that it was being led on into an operation of far greater magnitude 
than was disclosed by its advocates, and that each reinforcement 
would be the prelude of a demand for more. 
It may be debated for ever whether the delays were the cause of 
the eventual failure in the immediate object, or whether the Turks 
with their great resources in man-power and unexpected wealth in 
munitions would not have manned the trenches ill Gallipoli in time 
to meet each reinforcement of the new well-advertised attack, 
whenever it was sent out. :Mr. Churchill expresses the belief tþ.at 
if Asquith" had possessed, or been able to acquire plenary authority, 
and had he been permitted to exercise it during May and June 
without distraction or interruption, he would have taken the 
measures which even at this stage would have resulted in securing 
a decisive victory." But it was inherent in the circumstances of 
the Great War that no Prime l\1inister ever could or ever did exercise 
this plena.ry authority. All Prinle Ministers in all the countries had 
to consider formidable opponents who could not be swept off the 
board without provoking controversies that might have been fatal 
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to national unity, find even if they could di
pose of th('"e, they had 
to bear in mind the views of other Governments which were equally 
interested in thcir decisions. 
It "as in fact impossible to concentrate upon the Dardanelles 
expedition as its zealous advocates desired. All through the summer 
the unceasing conflict between the demands of East and 'Vest went 
on. Disappointing as the results of the British and French offen- 
sives on the '\Testern front during the spring months had been, the 
French were persuaded that safety required them to keep the offen- 
sive, and wero preparing for another grand joint attack in the 
autumn. Bet" een 
Iay and August tho Russians suffered immense 
rever
es on tho Eaf.:tern front, and the noi
(> of their retreat nnd of 
the fall t4uccessively of Pr7cmyszl, L:.mherg, and 'Varsaw reRounded 
through Europe. By the beginning of August they had been com- 
pletely driven out of Galicia, a few weeks later the Germans were 
at the gates of Riga, and Germans and Austrians between them in 
occupation of 12.3,000 square miles of Russian territory. 1tlilitary 
historians may argue that the Germans in the long run contributed 
to their 0\\ n downfall hy these immense and exhausting efforts 
which always just failed in their object of putting the Russian 
armies out of action. But at the time they were highly dlliturbing 
to the Allies and provided the French with reasonable ground for 
sLtying that troops could not be diverted from the 'Yest front lest 
German al'Jni
 rclem.ed frOl11 the East f:hOlùd be s\\ ung round to 
attack the lines in France. 
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II 
This was the situation when once more the reinforcements for 
tho Dardanelle
 proved insufficient and the forces landed in Suvla 
Bay on Gth August failed to capture the dominant summits of tho 
peninsula. ,rhatever the causes of this failure, the result was OIùy 
too dear; the attackers were onco more thrown back on a stubborn 
trench warfare in which large new forces would be needed to ensure 
Ruccess. Asquith had built high hopes on the Suvla Bay landing, 
and if thero was any nloment in which he lo
t hi
 habitual com- 
posure it \\a:i when the ne\\s came that it had failed. I saw hinl 
two days later, and he went backwards and forwafll
 over the opera- 
tion on the map, commenting rather grimly on certain phases of it 
and l>ointing to where it came" ithin a hairbreadth of success. It 
was, he said, "e
asperating,JJ hii worst disappointment since the 
beginning of the "ar. He had consented to the "storming JJ 
instead of tho" starving JJ operation on the repf{'sentation that it 
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was all but sure of success and he was now back at the old contro- 
versy about the claims of the two fronts for reinforcements with 
even less prospect of settling it satisfactorily than in the previous 
months. 
For by this tinle Ministers had reviewed the situation on the 
\rest front, having invited Sir John French to come over and comer 
with them about the strategy of the coming months as a preliminary 
to a conference between the British and French military authorities. 
Sir John came on 3rd July and attended the Cabinet accompanied 
by Sir 'Villiam Robertson and Sir Henry Wilson. At the end of 
this meeting Asquith drew up a brief memorandum expressing the 
views of the Cabinet : 


10 DOWNING STREET, 
WHITEHALL, S,W. 
We must keep our hands free in view of the unforeseenable contingencies 
of a war which is being carried on in so many different theatres. Every 
promise or assurance must be subject to that reservation. 
With that reserve, we regard the Western theatre as, for the time 
being, the dominant one, and we shall support the allied army there with 
all the available strength we can command, as our new armies become 
complete in men and equipment. Weare willing to indicate generally 
the numbers of troops which will be available at different dates so far 
as we can foresee. 
For the moment we believe that the best service we can render may 
probably be to be ready to take over additional lengths of the French 
line, which will set free so many French troops either for offensive or 
defensive purposes. 
In view of the still imperfect equipment of our New Army in the 
matter of artillery ammunition, and of the uncertainties of the strategic 
situation, it should be strongly represented to the French that they should 
defer any offensive operations. If they nevertheless think it necessary 
to undertake such an operation, Sir John French will lend such co- 
operation with his existing forces as, in his judgment, will be useful for 
the purpose, and not unduly costly to his army. 
We shall not depart from this arrangement without previous com- 
munication between the Allies. 


An affirmation that the West was the dominant theatre was what 
the French wanted, but having got it, General Joffre was more per- 
sistent than ever about his offensive, and on 20th August Kitchener 
had to report to the Cabinet that his remonstrances had been use- 
less. The French, he said, thought their plan necessary both on 
military and on political grounds, the political being mainly the 
situation in Russia, and though he himself was very reluctant to 
co-operate and extremely dubious of the military result he could 
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only advise the Cabinet that" we could not without seriouq and 
perhaps fatal injury to the Alliance refuse co-operation." To this 
the Cabinet deferred. 
Then began the strangest game of cross-purposes that had yet 
been played between French and BritiRh, It now appeared that the 

truggle between Easternerd and "'esterners had its parallel in 
France and that a powerful group of politicians was advocating a 
French expedition to the East under the command of General 
Sarrail. This was afterwards to land the British Government in a 
second Eastern adventure on tho compulsion of the _\lly which all 
t he summer hud been protesting against any troops being diverted 
from the' ,rest, but at tho moment it took the extremely welcomo 
form of the offer of large reinforcements for the Dardanellei;. 
Asquith's letters to tho King reflect tho surpri
e, pleasure, and 
mystification which the offer l)roduced among British :\linistcrs : 
Asquith to the Kiny. 
Sept. 1 and 3. Mr. Asquith with his humble duty to Your :\Iajesty 
has the honour to report that the Cabinet met on 'Yednesday and to-day. 
The main subject for discussion at both meetings was the unexpected 
offer of the French Govcrnment to send four Divisions, in addition to 
the two Divisions now on the Peninsula, to the Dardanelles. It is in- 
tended by the French that the whole two Divisions should operate 
on the Asiatic side of the Straits. They ask us to transport two thirds 
of the force. The" Ea
tcrn Army," as it is styled, is to be constituted 
on September 24th. 
The various aspects of the matter were com
idered by the Cabinet and 
in the intervals between its meetings by the Dardanelles Committee. 
After much discu
sion it was resolved that Lord Kitchener should 
communicate to 
I. 
Iillerand the gratification of the Briti:.;h Government 
and an a
surance of its \\ illingness to co-operate by the provision of trans- 
port and by replacing the two British Divi
ions. He waH to add that we 
assume that the diversion of so large a force from the 'Vestcrn theatre 
involves a recon
ideration of the" grand offensive" in that arena, whi('h 
was in contemplation; and to })oint out that a rapid and dèeisi\ e success 
in the Dardanelles, apart from its direct political and strat('gic efIectd, 
would set free a. coru;iderable force of British troops for such operations 
as might then seem to tho Allies most necessary in the intercst.i of their 
joint cause, 
Lord Kitchener i8 to have a personal intervie\\ "ith 
1. 
Iillerand 
early next wcek. 
Scpt, 8 and 10. Rir John French (\\ho has been hero during the "\\eek) 
reports that General JofTre had informed him that the dispatch of Freneh 
troops to the Dardn.nelle'i would not hegin until after the issue of the 
contemplated operations in the 'Vest. General \\ïlson hn
 })(,(,11 1.maLlú 
to obtain, in .France, any authentic information, and Lord Kitchener 
leaves thi8 evening "ith Sir John Frcneh and Co!. 1I.\ll1.l'Y for Calai
, 
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915 where he will meet 1\1. l\Iillerand and endeavour to extract from him 
Lge 62-3 what are precisely the French intentions. 
Sept. 14 and 17. Lord Kitchener reported the result of his interview 
with 1\1. 1\'Iillerand and General Joffre. General Joffre's Staff is engaged 
in preparing a plan for the contemplated French operations in the 
Dardanelles. 
This plan never materialised, for in the next few weeks the French 
Easterners switched off from the Dardanelles and persuaded their 
Government that an expedition to Salonica was more urgent. By 
this time Bulgaria was evidently coming into the \Var on the enemy's 
side, and it was said to be imperative to do something to save 
Serbia which was threatened by a new Austro-German attack. The 
situation was now more tangled than ever. The French, while per- 
sisting in their grand offensive against our advice, had consoled us 
by promising large reinforcements for the Dardanelles. Balancing 
the two things, British Ministers had resigned themselves to the 
French offensive, but no sooner had they done this than they were 
faced with the new French orientation which was to leave them, 
after an exhausting struggle in the West, with yet another Eastern 
expedition on their hands and the problenl of reinforcing the 
Dardanelles single-handed, if they could. 


III 
Kitchener's doubts about the grand offensive in France were more 
than justified. It began on the Chalnpagne front on 25th Septmnber, 
and was supported by a British attack between the La Bassée canal 
and Lens, which led to desperate fighting in and around Loos for 
the best part of three weeks. Though great victories were claimed 
and some ground was gained, the results were inconclusive, and at 
the end the Gerlnans were as firmly entrenched as ever on both 
fronts. In the meantime M. Venizelos was every day calling nlore 
loudly for the despatch of a British and French army to Salonica 
for the rescue of Serbia and intimating that his position would becOlne 
intolerable and the allegiance of Greece extremely doubtful if it were 
not sent. In the last days of September and beginning of October, 
while the battle in France was still raging, the British Government 
found themselves confronted with this dmnand and with the highly 
disconcerting fact that the French had consented to it without con- 
sulting them, and now expected, indeed were relying on, them to 
follow their lead. The Cabinet letters tell the story: 
Sept. 22. The l\Iain subject of discussion was the mobilisation of the 
Bulgarian army and the important appeal to the British Government 
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tran
mittecl by 
ir F. Elliott from 
1. Venizelos a<;king for the promised 1915 
dispatch of 1.;0,000 1Jriti
h and French troops to the aid of Greece amI Ago G2-3 
Serbia. Lord Kitchener wa
 absent, being still detained in France, ami 
it ,utS agreed to reply to the Greek Government that we could not 
eoni'idcr the military aspects of their proposals until his return. It was 
resolved that the whole matter should be considered by the Dardanelles 
Committee the following day (to-day), 
Sept. 28 and Oct. l. 
lr. Asquith with his humblo duty to Your 
l\fajesty has the honour to report that the two meetings of the Cabinet 
Jldd this week were largely taken up with discussions on the military 
situation in France and the progress of the ofI
nsive operations. :Much 
delay has apparently been eauscd by the weather and the issue is still 
by no means decided, It seems to be the int('ntion of the l.'reneh to 
resume the offl'n:-;ive on a large Bcn1e in Chnmpagnc to-morrow (Sunday). 
, . . The remaining topic which occupied the attention of the Cabinet ""as 
the situntion in the Balkans and the appenl of 
I. Yenizclos for the 
despatch of Britiqh and French troops to Saloniea. The French at once 
agreed to comply ana a French divi:-;ion from Cape H('lles is now on its 
"ay to, and has posl3ibly arrived at, Salonica. It was impossible for us 
in the circumstallce:-; to hold back, and after consultation with fo\ir I. 
Hamilton the lOth Dh
ision had becn removed from Suvla to 
IU(lros, 
\\ hf>co it i
 being refitted for the same destination. Both a French and 
an English Cavalry rcgiment are under orders to proceed there from 
Egypt. 
Tho last chance of preserving the neutrality of Bulgaria. has now 
disappe..tred. It i:; clear that her mobilisation was instigated by the 
German Po" ers, and that it is contemplated to put her army under the 
command of C{'rman officcrs. The result, unhappil

, is likely to he 
that Serhia v. ill move in her own defence upon Bulgaria-a step which 
\\ ill unitc the" holo ßulgarian army and nation, no\\ much divided and 
discontented at the prospect before them, and enable lGng Fcrdinand 
and his ....\llies to represent Serbia as the nggressor, and as fighting to 
retain territory in 
Iacedonia to \\ hich the whole world including the 
Entente Po\\ers, have admitted Bulgaria is morally entitled. 
Thus ends one of the impotent chapters in the history of diplomacy. 
The discredit for the result must be divided between Russia, but for 
whom Bulgaria would probably ha\'o been brought in months ago, and 
Serbia whose obstinacy and cupidity have now brought her to the verbo 
of disaster. 
The last entry is coloured .with an emotion which b rather unusual 
in these communications, but Asquith had bcen greatly exasperated 
by the evidcnt \\aitil1g on e\ents of Bulgaria and thp refusal of Loth 
Hu:--sia, and SerLia to make the concessions "hich might haye \\011 
her as an Ally. He \\RS, moreover, faced "ith the fact that any 
troops which could be spared from the ,rest would frOIn this time 
fOr\\ard have to be divided between Salonica Ilud the Dardanclles- 
to say nothing of Eg)1)t and 
lc:,opotalllia. 
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The Dardanelles Committee and the Cabinet--Proposals for a new organisation- 
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WE nlust now go back a little and consider the situation within the 
Governlnent during these months. By the beginning of September 
1915 the difficulties at the front had caused the usual heart-search- 
ings about the conduct of the war at home. Just as a political party 
after a defeat at the polls attributes its misfortunes not to an excess 
in the number of its opponents but to a supposed rottenness in the 
state of its organisation, so after disappointments and reverses in 
the field the newspapers and the public concluded not that the 
enemy had been in superior force but that something was wrong in 
Downing Street or \Vhitehall. This inference was drawn on almost 
all occasions with little or no discrimination, but it was sometimes 
justified, and in Septmnber 1915 Asquith himself was of opinion that 
the Coalition was on the way to perpetuate and intensify most of 
the faults that had been imputed to the former Government. 
The Dardanelles Committee appointed in the previous June had 
no doubt served its purpose of giving all parties a say in the opera- 
tion on which there had been the greatest conflict of opinion, but 
just in proportion as it fulfilled this function, it had proved a bad 
instrument for making war. It was much too large; it was highly 
argumentative, and when it had finished its debates, the Cabinet, as 
often as not, claimed the right of debating its conclusions all over 
again from the beginning, with results that were negative or mis- 
chievous. Asquith felt a much greater difficulty in closuring these 
debates than when he had been dealing with his own political friends, 
and they soon spread from the Dardanelles campaign to the whole 
field of war. The big Dardanelles Committee and the Cabinet, 
alternately debating the same subjects and each encroaching on the 
territory assigned to the other, threatened after three months to 
becOlne a duplication of the lnachinery of Governuwut which would 
make decision even more difficult in war than in peace. 
186 
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In the last week of September ARquith propoRed to abo1i:-ìh the 
Dardanelles Committee which by this time had developed into an 
all-round \, ar Council, and to appoint two small Committees, one 
to deal with the actual conduct of the war and its problems, the 
other to concern itself \\ ith the financial outlook. ,],hi
, as he records, 
lcd to " a fusillade of cross-critici
nl," and the letters which certain 
of his colleagues "rote to him in the next few days vividly brought 
out "hat everybody knew but '\\hat it was not always convenient 
to avow-that the burning question was in reality not that of the 
machinery but of the men appointed to work it. )Ir. Lloyd George 
said bluntly that the new schelllC would be no better than the old, 
"unless thC're "as a complete change at the \rar Office." ::\]r. 
Balfour wrote: 
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J.1Ir. Balfour to Asquith. 
Ie Tho effective working of such a Committee depends not merely 
upon its size and general composition but upon the character of the t\\O 
Jlinisters at the head of the two 'Var Departments, especially of eourse 
upon the character of the Secretary of State for ,rare :Now I have a. 
great liking and admiration for Kitchener, and I think the confidence 
which the country has had in him has been a national aSRet of incalculable 
value. But neither by temperament nor by training is he a good man 
to work with on such a. Committee as 
.ou propose. . . . He would 
inevitably regard the Committee as intended to control him in the 
exercise of what he conceives to be his proper functions; and he \"liould 
deal with it accordingly. 
I think this would be true more or less if he were working alone "\\ ith 
you and me, who like him, and whom, I think, he likes; but if, for 
example, George Curzon and" inston were on the Committee-and they 
have obvious claims to Bcrve-I think you would find that the internal 
friction developed by such a machine would seriously inkrfere with the 
extcrnal work which it was dcsigned to perform. 
I always remember what happened on the "Tar Council on v.hich you 
RRked me to serve before the Coalition Government was formed. On it, 
of course, were the then }'irst Lord of the Admiralty, and the Secretary 
of State for 'Var-both very strong per:;onalitics, \\ ith very incompatible 
temperaments. They would not work with each other, and neither of 
them would have tolC'rated for a moment tho independent e
amination 
hy any member of the Committeo of experts belonging to their own 
Departments. To describe that Committee as responsible for the decisioI18 
arriveù at would bc absurd, if ' rcsponsibility , for a decision is BUPPOSed 
to imply full knO\\ ledgo and consiùeration of all the circumstallc
 on 
v. hich the decision Hhould depend. 
] am really inclined to think that \\e should get on better 88 we arc, 
with the Cabinet sy
tem t('mp('red by occasional and quite informal 
conversations, Buch as those which you have now and then arranged for 
in Do\\ning Street." 
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Lord Curzon wrote that the daily or nearly daily meeting of such 
a body as was proposed would not secure the purpose desired. The 
Prime lYlinister, the Foreign Secretary, the Secretary for 'Var, the 
First Lord of the Adlniralty, and the Minister of lYlunitions would 
have to be members, and it would take them away from their offices 
for three, or allowing for two Cabinets, five mornings in the week. 
Moreover, if confined to these Ministers, the Committee would be 
" little beyond an inter-departmental discussion without the benefit 
of independent points of view, fresh suggestion or outside experi- 
ence." He therefore proposed the addition of " at least three other 
melnbers who should be prepared to devote their whole, or at least 
the greater part of their time to the problem of the ,V ar. " Lord 
Selborne presulned that lYIr. Bonar Law would be added as " leader 
of the late Opposition," and he thought it would be an advantage 
to bring in Lord Curzon and lYlr. \Vinston Churchill. "Both have 
ideas, they are both ready critics and neither has an office." Lord 
Selborne was not sure that it would not be wise also to include :Mr. 
Henderson to represent another party. 
The numbers were mounting up, and ahnost everybody had a 
nomination. Seeing no possibility of getting his colleagues to agree, 
Asquith forbore to press his proposals and for two months longer 
the Dardanelles Committee continued to act as the 'Var Council. 
Then the Cabinet itself came to the conclusion that there must be 
a change, and decided (11th November) that the 'Val' Council should 
" consist in the absence of Lord Kitchener (who was then at the 
Dardanelles) of the Prime :Minister, Mr. Balfour, 1\1r. Lloyd George, 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer." This decision was a grievous 
disappointment to Lord Curzon, and it led lYIr. Churchill to resign 
his position of Chancellor of the Duchy and seek occupation at the 
front. Its chief disadvantage was that it left the most stubborn of 
the conflicting personalities face to face with one another; but there 
was no other way so long as they remained in the Government. 
Cabinet discipline went loose in these days, and it became the 
habit of some of the disputants to communicate their misgivings 
and discontents to powerful persons outside, who proceeded to ven- 
tilate them in the newspapers. In this newspaper warfare the 
assailants and critics of the Government had an enormous advantage, 
for Asquith thought it highly unbecoming in war-tÍlue, and steadily 
refused to answer back or even to permit his friends to answer for 
him when the reply required the disclosure of transactions witlún 
the Cabinet. " Non ragionam di lor" was his habitual answer to 
those who approached him on this subject. 
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II 
Jfaving decided ih own machinery, the Cabinet next took up the 
que
tion of the military nuwhinc. Humours of trouble bet\\een 
Kitchener and the Cahinet ha<llong been in the air, and a Lonùon 
ne"Rpaper got it
elf suspenùed hy announcing that he was to be 
superseded, "\\ hen he started for the Dardanelles at the beginning 
of November. 'l'his was not true, but he had undoubtedly found it 
less easy to accommodate himself to the Coalition than to itfi pre- 
decessor, and the old objection to the Secretary for \Yar being the 
sole channel of communication with the Army found many voices. 
Asquith had always regretted the disappearance-for any 
effective purpose-of the Imperial General Staff on the outbreak 
of" ar, but the probleIll of finding men who had sufficient authority 
to hold their o\\n \\ith the dominant personality at the 'Var Offico, 
or to be taken seriom;ly as an independent organ of military opinion 
was at the moment beyond solution, and for many months it 
seemed as if none of that calibre could be spared from the fighting 
front. But he was more than ready when, in September 1915, the 
Cabinet, having discussed the subject during one of Lord Kitchener's 
temporary absences in France, asked him to convey to Lord 
}{itchener that the time has come for" reconstruction and reinforce- 
ment of the General Staff at homo." The result "as eyentually the 
recall of 
ir 'Yilliam Rohertson from France and his appointment 
as Chief of the Imperial General Staff in London. 
But this was not till the end of the year, and betwecn the first 
discuRl-'ion and the appointment there \\as a long find sometimes 
heated debate as to the functions of the General Staff, in which 
Asquith had once more to use all his arts as a conciliator. The 
Cabinet had only ,\ ith reluctance consented to delegat
 the conduct 
of the \Var to a small Committee of its own members, and much a8 in 
theory it favoured the idea of a. " General Staff," it was not pre!mrecl 
for any large transfer of its responsibilities to a purely military body. 
On the other hand, Sir "
illiaro Robertson, \\ hom ARquith had in 
mind for the position of Chief of the Imperial General Staff, wa:-, 
shrewd enough to see that if his position was to be more than 
nominal, he must not merely slip into the place vacated by his 
predecessor, Sir Archibald :Murray, but lay do\\n in advance the 
I,owera and duties of hi
 oflicc. This he proceeded to do, but in 
termR which (1) led Lord h.itchenel' to say that, if they "ere adopted, 
they would ho tantamount to his sup(,I
e
f'ion, (2) hronght imnwciiato 
questions from the AdmiIalty as to the part which they \\ ould pItt) , 
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and (3) put the Cabinet into a state of unrest as to the part which it 
would play. 
In the beginning some of Sir \Villiam's proposals appear to have 
been misunderstood. His desire was to make the \Var Council a 
supreme directing authority capable of quick decision, and he was 
anxious that it should be so composed as to lend itself to that purpose. 
He wished all advice as to the purely military operations, i.e. the 
execution of policy, after the policy had been decided to come only 
from the Chief of the General Staff, and thus to dam up the streams 
of conflicting and unauthorised opinion which puzzled and confused 
1\Iinisters. The soundness of these opinions is now generally 
conceded, and they have for the most part been adopted in the post- 
war constitution of the Army. But at the time they were novel, and 
some of them looked arbitrary. It was harder for K.itchener, a 
military man, to accept a limitation of functions which would have 
seemed natural to a civilian \Var Secretary. The distinction between 
policy and its execution raised objections. The Admiralty wanted to 
know where it came in, the India Office and the Foreign Office put 
the sanle question. En1Ïnent men, fertile in strategy and lively in 
criticism, suspected that the intention was to exclude them from 
the supreme direction of the \Var. 


TII 
Further discussion removed these difficulties and misunder- 
standing for the time being, and in the end Sir William Robertson 
and Lord Kitchener came to an understanding which, without 
dethroning the Secretary of State for War or depriving the Cabinet 
of its constitutional rights, ensured that all orders for military opera- 
tions should be issued and signed by the Chief of the Imperial 
General Staff, "under the authority of the Secretary of State for 
\Var and not under that of the Army Council." This made it 
impossible for the \Var Committee of the Cabinet, acting through 
the Secretary of State and the Army Council (a mixed lay and 
military adnlÏnistrative body), to issue orders which had not beén 
submitted to the General Staff (a wholly expert and military body) 
and as far as possible removed the danger of conflicting or incon- 
sistent orders. The Chief of the Imperial General Staff was at the 
same time given direct access to the War Committee, and the old 
complaint that they were unable to obtain the undiluted military 
view was now removed. \Vith this Asquith thought the soldiers 
ought to be content, and we have Sir \Villiam Robertson's testimony 
that" on the whole throughout the year 1916 the General Staff were 
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accorded Buit'lhlo frcedOJll of action in all matters lying within 
their sphere, and received from the Government as well as from 
individual )Unìstcrs, the guidance and assistance which the proper 
di
eharge of their duties required," 
ir \\ïlliam adds, " To this fact, 
p<'rhaps more than to any other, may be largely attributed th('l 
military achievements of the year, which left the position in all 
theatres of war infinitely more satisfactory and hopeful than it had 
been twelve months before. "1 
Though Asquith had no idea of superseding Kitchener when he 
left London on his :\Jcditerranean tour, and he would certainly have 
done nothing of the kind in Kitehener's absence, he ",as undoubtedly 
very much troubled at the constant friction between him and 
certain other members of the Cabinet, and especially 
Ir. Lloyd 
George, whose habit of attributing everything that went wrong in 
the ,rest and in the East to the Secretary for 'Var was not conducive 
to cool discuf.;
ion. Apparently at one lnoment it crossed Asquith's 
mind that he might calm these troubled waters if he himself took tho 
office of Secretary of "aI', and combined it with that of Primo 
:Minister, as he had done in HH4; and )Ir. Bonar Law, to whom he 
broached the subject in a confidential talk, seems at first to have 
approved of it. But after a night's reflection he wrote withdra\\ ing 
his approval, and strongly e),.prel'Ring tho opinion that tho l>rimo 

Iinister should kecp his hands [rec of all departmental duties. 
Asquith, neverthclc

, decided to take charge of tho 'Var Office in 
KitcheDer's absence in the :Meditcrranean, and" hile he was there, ho 
took certain st(1)S "hieh had momentous consequences up to the 
end of th "Val'. First he completed the steps for the rccon
titution 
of the Imperial General Staff, and the appointment of Sir '\ïlIiam 
Robertson as its Chief; ne),.t he decided that the time had come to 
chango the Commander-in-Chief in France and to substituto f::;ir 
Douglas Ifrng for Sir John French. Asquith seldom laid stress on his 
own part in any transaction, but he repeatcd more than once that the 
substitution of Haig for French was entircl) his own act, uninfluenced 
by any outside pre
:-,ure. Lord Esher broke the unwelcome ne\\ s to 
Sir John, and for the moment ho departed in peact', after an ("),.changc 
of compliments; and tool.. up the Home Command, which was now 
offered him. 2 The association of IIaig and Hobert,on in the conduct 
and direction of the \rar \\as tù prove in after years the stronge/:)t 
guarantee of the concentration on the main theatre which at long 
last was to show the way to victory. 
Asquith ha
 stated hiti own ,iC\\ 8 on the main i')Sue Letwccn 
S Soldiere and Statt8n
l1. p, 286. I Jlerooriu and Rrfleaion8, 11, pp. 11-1-115. 
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Statesnlan and Soldier in the chapter on Policy and Strategy in his 
lJI ernories and Reflections. 1 He held any sharp division between policy 
and strategy to be impossible in practice. There were political 
emergencies, especially in the Near East, which necessitated depar- 
tures from the lines which would have been taken on purely strate- 
gical ground. The" governing objectives," therefore, had to be 
decided" after the fullest consultation with their expert advisers, by 
the ultÍlnate authority-the responsible Ministers at home," but the 
"execution of them should always be left to the untrammelled 
discretion of the General Staff and the commanders on the spot." 
Asquith was willing to ad vise his colleagues in the Cabinet to accept 
without debate all decisions on current operations recomlnended by 
the General Staff to the "\Var Committee, but he was not willing to 
fetter their judgment on the choice of the objectives. The line was 
not always easy to draw, for it was scarcely to be supposed that able 
and active-minded men, whether soldiers or civilians, would refrain 
frOln expressing opinions which lay outside the sphere theoretically 
assigned to them, but this was the principle on which, so far as he 
was able, he acted and endeavoured to persuade his colleagues to 
act, from the beginning of the \Var until he ceased to be Prime 

iinister . 
The sequel showed that the problmn was not solved by the 
arrangenlents of December 1915. It worked so long as Asquith 
was on the scene, and the complete and friendly understanding 
which was established between Lord Kitchener and Sir 'Villiam 
Robertson saved both from the necessity of standing on their 
rights. Though the contrary has been suggested, it would be difficult 
to find any military operation during this period which was ob- 
structed or delayed by differences in \Vhitehall. But no system 
which could be devised corresponded to all the facts and exigencies 
of the Great \V ar. The weakness of the military theory of the General 
Staff was that it presupposed an agreed body of doctrine or expert 
opinion, which, if followed by civilian Ministers, would lead to 
military success. There was no such body of doctrine; in all the 
greater emergencies military opinion was deeply and sometimes 
evenly divided, and the selection of one group of experts holding 
one opinion could not prevent another group of experts holding a 
different opinion from making their voices heard and gaining access 
to :Ministers, politicians, and newspapers. In the Cabinet there 
was always one distinguished and very active luan who avowed 
his distrust of all the Generals in the field, and was persuaded that, 
1 Vol. II, Chap. 15. 
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if they had gone to work in a different "ay, nlOst of the rever
es 
"ould have been avoided. "'hether this would have been so, or 
whether only a different and possibly worse set of mistakes would 
have 1>('en made could he argued to eternity, but in the meantime 
it could not be denied that mistakes were being mado, and this 
ardent critic of the soldiers elLlimed hi.:; right to judge by results 
and complained bitterly when they were not forthcoming. Sir 
\\ïlliam Robertson's narrative of the later years of the 'Val' shows 
the varying fortunes of tIils clash of opinion and its effect upon the 
conduct of the ,rar in the years !D17 and ID18. 
Something hns already he('n said about Asquith's view on the 
central strategical issue. lie was a 'Vesterner, but with certain 
qualifications which he thought necessary in view of the special 
position of the British Empire. }Ie believed the Dardanelles 
E).,pedition to be the one and only Eastern scheme which promised 
to have any deeh:ive effect upon the course of the ,rar as a whole, 
and he accepted it in the helief that it was a feasible military and 
naval operation which could be carried through without imperilling 
the "r estern front. But with this one exception he never had the 
slightest belief in ingenious paper schemes for wincing the war by 
transferring the BritiAh army from the ""est to the East. He 
abhorred the Saloniea expedition, and only consented to it as a le
ser 
evil than quarrelling with the French; and l\Iesopotamia he con- 
sidered a yery undesirable entanglement, in which an unexpected 
reverse had to be made good by diverting troops which could ill be 
spared. It" as not the least of Sir ,rilliam Robertson's merits in 
Asquith's eyes that ho was kno\\n to be a btaunch ',"esterner. 
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IV 
Enormou
 importance was attached at the time to the different 
patt{'rns in which the civil and military clements in the Government 
núght be arranged. It was said that one way would "in, and another 
would lose the "aI', and something called "co-ordination" W
 
thought to be the key to victory. 
It was ind{'e(! immensely important that tho numerous campaigns 
heing waged by tIle different Governments should be brought into 
some sort of relation, Lut that could not be aclileved by any 
machinery set up in London. Again and again concerted action 
between the Allies, perfectly laid out on paper, broke do"n not for 
lack of machinery, but becam-e one of tho partners would not or 
could not play the part assigned to it-would not becauso somo 
cheri
hed object of policy stood in the \\ ay, could not becau
e at tho 
II.-N 
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last moment some unexpected move of the enemy had made it 
impossible to spare the force assigned to that particular purpose. 
Critics after the event who know the moves of the enemy generally 
forget that these were the unknown factor in every problem that 
presented itself to soldiers or civilians at the time. There were other 
unknown factors almost as conjectural, and not least, the intentions 
of Russia which for months together were as difficult to ascertain 
as if she had been fighting against and not with the Allies. Unity of 
command was effected for a few months between two of the Allies 
under the extrmnest pressure of events towards the end of the War, 
but it was altogether beyond the reach of any Government or the 
Governments collectively in the earlier years. 
Throughout the 'Var Germany presented the nearest approach 
to the military control of events which the critics of government 
in this country so often demanded; and combined with her control 
over Austria it was undoubtedly an advantage in the conduct of the 
'Var. But the overriding of civilian by military opinion led Germany 
into the two great mistakes which ultimately brought her to disaster; 
the invasion of Belgium, which made British intervention certain 
and immediate, the adoption of the unlimited submarine warfare, 
which brought the United States into the 'Var against her at a later 
stage. If the British and Allied systems which left the final decision 
in the hands of civilian Cabinets was less efficient in war, it was in 
the end more efficient for victory. Not the least of the services which 
Asquith rendered was his strong backing of Sir Edward Grey against 
the weight of military opinion demanding a policy in regard to 
contraband which, if adopted, would probably have prevented the 
entry of the United States into the War on the side of the Allies. 


The last part of 1915 was nlarked by a domestic event which gave 
him the greatest satisfaction, namely, the marriage of his daughter 
Violet to :Maurice Bonham Carter. "Bongie," as he was familiarly 
called, was not only a very old friend of the family, but had for some 
years been his principal Private Secretary. Probably no man com- 
bined so close a professional relationship to Asquith with so close 
a personal one; and it was obvious what value he attached to the 
judgment, the sanity and the humour of his son-in-law, whose self- 
effacing versatility was requisitioned for the discharge of the nlOst 
varied and often thankless tasks. Our own debt to him in connexion 
with this biography is heavy and should be acknowledged here. 
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Mr. Lloyd George's attack on Lord Kitchener-Kitchener's reply-The "reet.(\m 
Doctrine laid down-ARquith's difficulties-Sir Edward Carson's resignation- 
Mr. Bonar Law's attitude--f
erbia overrun-Lord Kitchoner's rnission- 
Some contemporary impressions-Evacuation of tho Dardanelles-Derby 
Scheme and CompulRory Service--First 
Iilitary Service DilI-Re6ignation of 
Sir John Simon-}<'Ìnance anù man power-A Cabinet crisis-Threatened 
resignations-Stock-taking. J. A. S, 


TO\\ARDS the end of September HH5 :àfr. Lloyd George delivered 1915 
a broadside at Lord K.itchener in a memorandum addressed to the Age 63 
Cahinet and in a covering lettcr to the Prime 
Iinister. The :Ministcr 
of 
Iunitions, as he now "as, observed in this covering letter that 
tho small Committee which was now proposed for the conduct of 
the 'Yar would undoubtedly be an improvement on "the sort of 
Duma" which had hitherto been sitting, but that "unless there 
\\as a complete change at the \Yar Offiee" the new Council would 
be " just as impotent as the Cabinet and the old Council had proved 
themselves to be." He went back on the story of the shells and 
charged the 'Var Office with having by its neglect and its " incred- 
ible lack of foresight" lost the campaign of 1915, He surveyed 
the position in the Balkans and declared that by " prompt action" 
Rumania, Grpece, and Bulgaria could ha\e been brought in, nnd 
a miHion and a half added to our reserves of men, while the enemy 
could have been cut off from the" magnificent reservoir of men in 
the TlU'kish Empire who were only waiting equipment to become 
one of the most formidable fighting machines in the world." "'"e 
had been warned that the Cermans were lihely to break through 
to Constantinople, yet nothing \\ as done; even when illfornlation 
came in that the C:crmalls and Austrians \\ ere accumulating forccs 
in the valleys of Hungary Llnd the Bukovina no plan of action was 
thought of. A fortnight after it had been reported that they had 
crossed the Danube, Kitchener's only plan was to bcnd a General 
to the 
Ieditcrranean to report on the t'ituation. Days after the 
roaù to Constantinople had bcen deared, and weeks after the actual 
commencement of the btruggle upon which the fate of our Empire 
19
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1915 in Egypt and Persia might depend, we had been forced by the 
Age 63 French to take some action (i,e. to send troops to Salonica). 1\1:r. 
Lloyd George looked ahead to the political situation which might 
follow when the delusions about the War Office were shattered and 
" the capacity of our great war lords for blundering" was disclosed 
and our state of unpreparedness in the Balkans became known. 
"The steadfast loyalty of our party to your leadership," he said 
finally to Asquith, "has 80 far saved the Government, but you 
will forgive me for saying that I doubt whether that would save us 
if a catastrophe befell Serbia or our forces in the Dardanelles, and 
all the facts on the conduct of the \Var were dragged out, as they 
would be." There was only one answer that would satisfy the 
public and that was that the Prime Minister had made an end of 
"the futile régime that tumbled along from one fatuity to another" ; 
and he had very reluctantly come to the conclusion that he could 
no longer be responsible for the "present war direction." 
The memorandum to the Cabinet developed the same theme and 
definitely proposed that a promise should be made to Serbia, Greece, 
and Rumania to put 250,000 men into the Balkan field before the 
end of the year, and that for this purpose the projected offensive in 
the "\Vest should be postponed. 1\ir. Lloyd George drew a vivid picture 
of Greece and Rumania rallying to the Allies under this induce- 
ment, of Russia landing 100,000 men, and an Allied force mounting 
towards a million, disposing of Bulgarians and Germans (whom he 
asserted to be not more than 500,000 strong) while the arnlY in the 
Dardanelles contained the Turks. In the nlemorandum, as in the 
letter, he reminded his colleagues of the warnings he had repeatedly 
given them on the situation in the Balkans, and adnlonished them 
of the "\VTath to come. "When it becomes clear to the British 
public that we have been taken by surprise and that we have not 
made the slightest preparation to counter the Gernlan thrust, con- 
fidence will vanish in our capacity to conduct the \Var, and rightly 
80." 
On the margin on his copy of the memorandum Asquith has 
"\\-Titten against this passage: "All these so-called warnings were 
based on the assumption that Bulgaria, Greece, and probably 
Rumania could be brought in to support Serbia. It is largely 
Serbia's fault that this has been found impossible." But he left the 
answer to Kitchener, who issued another memorandum to the 
Cabinet within the next few days. He too, he pointed out, had 
laid stress on the extreme desirability of bringing Bulgaria in, but 
protracted negotiations had led to no result. \Ve had done our 
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utmost to clear up the situation in the Dardanelles, and enable our 
troops to leavo the l)cllinsula safely, but 80 far without success, and 
the situation in France preventcd U8 from taking further mea'}ures 
in the Kear East at the moment. "It is often forgotten," said 
Kitchener, "that we started with only six Divisions to take part 
in this stupendous struggle. New Divisions have been trained, 
equipped, and despatched to the front "" ith the greatest possible 
bPCCÙ, but the rato of increase of the army has never been able to 
l...eep pace with the demands made upon it." Kitchener then laid 
down the central doctrine of the ,r estern school : 
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"'Vith a powerful enemy working on intcrior lines, it is extremely 
dangerous, "ithout the gravest consiùeration of the com
equcnces that 
may emilie, to move troops hy long sca routC's, in the course of which 
they are not available for active operations in order to parry po
sible 
attacJ\.s that might be made by the enemy. 
It should also be rellem bcred that such opcrations as are now being 
carried on hy the Au
tro-German forces in Serbia, would not prevent the 
possibility of thcir delivering us a severe blow in a theatre of war where 
the reHulta might be fatal to the future conduct of the campaign, and 
imperil the safety of the :French ports." 
These general principles "ere warmly supported during the coming 
week by Sir \Villiam Robertson from Headquarters ill France, who 
on Gth November sent Asquith a long memorandum revie"ing the 
whole situation East and ,\' cst, and pointing out the dangers of any 
heavy commitments a.t Salollica. 1 This also was circulated to the 
Cabinet. 


n 
Asquith was now in a position of e-xtrcme difficulty. 'I'he French 
having forced the situation by sending troops to 
alonica without 
consulting tbe British Cabinet, were daily demanding that it should 
follow their lead, and at tho same timo protesting that no troops 
cou1<.l be spared from the ". estern front. )Ir. Lloyd George was 
threatening rel'ignation unk!--.-, the \\hole direction of tho '''ar was 
altered, tho plans laid for the offensive in France po
tponed, and 
hrge forces transfecrcd from }"rance for tho reinforcement of the 
Salonica enterprise and the re::;cue of Serbia, 2 
Iilitary opinion \\as 
all but unanirnom; that thi
 enterprise could have none of the results 


1 l
oldicr8 and Stat 
, I, p. HIli d 8tMJ. 
· Mr. Churchill had cap[>O(l this by propo8ing that t11ere ehouM be three enter- 
pri8eø nmnin
 simulta.neolUlly: (I) the Dardane))ea undor the command of I..ord 
French; (2) the Balkan &pedition under the command of a French General; 
Bnd (3) the \\ eatcrn front with 
atly redu('6(i fOTcea unùt>r the comm,md of 
Lorù Kikh(\Ilûr. LeUt'r to Asquith, 14th Octob<>r, H1I5. 
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expected from it; and the main assumptions on which it was based, 
the support of Rumania and Greece, were visibly failing. Rumania 
showed no signs of moving, and in Greece Venizelos had fallen, and 
King Constantine had swung a considerable number of his people over 
to a neutrality which looked far from benevolent, and left the 
Allies whom Venizelos had invited into the country in the position 
of unwanted guests, if not actual trespassers. All through these 
troubles, the Cabinet was deeply divided on the question whether 
the Dardanelles should be evacuated, and in grave doubt whether 
evacuation, if decided on, could be carried out without serious 
losses. In October Sir Edward Carson resigned on the ground 
that the Cabinet's objection to sending large forces to Salonica 
involved the desertion of Serbia, and :1\11'. Bonar Law was every 
day saying or writing to Asquith that he too would resign unless 
the decision were taken at once to evacuate Gallipoli. 1 
In the circumstances as they had now got tangled up between 
French and British Governments there was no good policy; the 
only question was how to choose the least bad. To the end Asquith 
maintained that the sending of troops to Salonica was strategically 
bad, though politically irresistible in view of the demands of the 
French. Before judgment is passed, the stress of these days must 
be recalled-the great expedition locked up in Gallipoli, and no one 
knowing how far the order to evacuate might not be a sentence of 
doom; Kitchener pacing his room by night, and, as he told Asquith, 
"seeing the boats fired at and capsizing, and the drowning men" ; 
all the Indian and Egyptian experts and ex-officials assuring the 
Government that the acknowledgment of failure in the Dardanelles 
would be a shattering blow to British prestige, leading surely to 
the invasion of Egypt, and quite probably to large enterprises by 
Turks and Germans shaking the whole East up to the gates of India; 
the French Government suddenly changing its ground between 
demands for every available man on the Western front and extreme 
pressure for British adhesion to the Salonica expedition. 2 At the 
end of October the Cabinet decided to send Kitchener to the Dår- 
danelles to see for himself and to report to his colleagues. This 
was neither the temporising measure that some thought it, nor the 
intrigue to get him off the scene that the malicious hinted, but the 
necessary prelinlinary to convincing him and other members of the 


1 Field-Marshal Sir Henry Wilson, I, pp, 261-262. 
2 See Sir .William Robertson's Soldiers and Statesmen, II, Chap. X. General 
J offl'e, till then the staunchest of French Westerners, came to London on 29th 
October, and threatened to resign his position as Commander-in-Chief of the Fronch 
Armies unless British co-operation in the Salonica expedition were sanctioned. 
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Government "ho shrank from a dechdon on the knowledge then 
available. Nor was the order to keep the evacuated troops in Egypt 
pending the decision of their ultimate destination open to the 
criticism that was afterwards paRsed on it. It was mere prudence 
to keep thenl there until at least it was known whether the evacua- 
tion would have the consequences-invasion of Egypt, turmoil in the 
Farther East-which Kitchener and other Eastern experts expected 
from it. The truth" as, as afterwards appeared, that the Dardanelles 
expedition had so shattered tho military power of the Turks as to 
render them incapable of the:se anlbitious projects, and the Germans 
had other schemes in preparation which they thought moro likely 
to break the resi
tanco of their principal enemies. But thi8 was 
not l\.llown in November and December 1!)15. 
Mter the fall of 11. Venizelos and the refusal of King Constan- 
tine to enter the 'Var on the side of the Allies, the British General 
Staff "as more than ever of opinion that the Salonica c:\.l1cdition 
could serve neither its original purpose of relieving Serbia nor any 
other that was worth the effort that it entailed. The soldiers viewed 
tho scene very much as a che
s-player might who \\ as called upon 
to sacrifice certain pieees in his general scheme of attack or defence, 
and they had little patience \\ith civilian critics who cried out at 
these incidents as irreparablo catastrophes or betrayals. But the 
spectacle which now followed of Serbia being overrun and her army 
chased into the mountains of Albania made a painful impre
sion on 
tho public, and enabled the Easterners to say more loudly than 
ever that if their advice had been listened to, this catastrophe 
would have been avoided. If the Caùinet survived this load of 
trouble, it was probably because the multiplicity of its opinions on 
tho claims of the Dardanelles, Sa.lollica, and tho' r estern front pre- 
vented tho formation of any ono powerful ru::;scntient group. After 
Sir Ed" ard Carson's resignation, Mr. Lloyd Georgo was the only 
whole-hearted supporter of the Balkan ent.erpriso whose views \\ ere 
of importance. In tho third '\\cek of Kovembcr Kitchener tele- 
graphed frOln )Iudros conveying tho" considered opinion" of prac- 
tically all tho naval and military offieers on the spot that Callipoli 
f;hould be evacuated. This \\as especially the \.iew of Sir Charles 
'lunro, \\ho by this time had 8ucceede(1 Sir Ian Hamilton in tho 
::\leùiterranean command. On his return home at the end of 
Xovember, Kitchener strongly enforced thb advice upon his col- 
leagues, who accepted it but declined to sanction the landing at 
Alexandrctta (Ayas Bay) whjch ho recommended as a set-off to 
the evacuation of Gallipoli. The general opinion at this moment 
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was decidedly against side-shows in the East. Salonica was inevit- 
able and it was judged to be more than enough. 
Asquith was only a reluctant convert to the necessity of evacu- 
ating Gallipoli, but the weight of military and naval opinion was 
overwheln1Íng, and he bowed to it. 


III 
Though they have been printed before, certain passages in 
.ill emories and Reflections belonging to this tÌIne may find a place here. 
They show that the load of trouble did not altogether quench 
Asquith's spirits or his sense of humour: 
November 22. After I had put in a short time at the House. I went to 
the War Office, where I had a succession of rather interesting (and exact- 
ing) interviews: (1) with Sir Douglas Haig, who was as usual somewhat 
tongue-tied, but sooner or later got to the point; (2) with Sir H. Smith- 
Dorrien, who is disposed to be obsessed with his grievance against Sir 
J. French. We have given him (S,-D.) the East African Command, with 
Tighe and Bridges as his major-generals, and he is so happy not to be 
dFsæuvré that I think he will take on the new job con amore; (3) with 
Von Donop, to whom I had to make the revelation that two or three of 
the remaining leaves of his attenuated artichoke are to be snapped off by 
Lloyd George. I handled him as well as I could, and, I hope, broke his 
fall. 
November 27. As K, threatens to return on Tuesday morning I seem 
to be drawing to an end of my double life-for the present at any rate. 
Redmond came to the 'Var Office to see me, to recount his experiences at 
the Front, and his hopes and fears, He is rather strongly pro-French,l 
and anti-Haig; full also of the super-eminent virtues and claims of Sir 
'Villiam Robertson. 
December 5. We (i.e, self, A,J,B., and K" with a whole retinue of 
generals and experts) left Charing Cross about 10,30 in the morning and 
crossed from Dover in the destroyer Zulu under fair weather conditions 
to Calais, where we arrived about I, and were greeted by the French- 
Briand, Joffre, Gallieni, etc. etc. We lunched together in more or less 
gloomy silence, and then proceeded to our conference. I was asked by 
Briand to preside, and without much preamble called upon K. to expound 
our view of the military situation at Salonica, and the need of prompt 
evacuation. Briand at once replied in one of the ablest and most brilliant 
speeches I have ever heard, dwelling on the political and diplomatic 
troubles incident to such a course. A,J .B. made a very clever reply in 
moderate but intelligible French, Remaining silent myself, but watching 
the situation narrowly (while Gallieni and Joffre made their contributions), 
I soon came to the conclusion that if we stuck to our guns we should not 
only hold our own, but the French would on the whole feel relieved. So 
I turned on K. again, who played his part of sullen, morose, rather sus- 
picious, but wholly determined man, with good effect. Then I asked the 
1 Sir John French. 
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French to fetire fOf aJew mil1utl".8 and we drew up, in such French as we lOllS 
could command, our conclusions. They acquieBc('d ,\ ith Borne show of Ago 03 
reluctance and regret, and \\ c parted ostensibly-and I think really--on 
excdlent t('rms. 
öoon aft('r six we started back home on our destroy('r on one of the foul. 
('st nighb I have e\ er seen. \\ e too1.. two and a half hours to cross tho 
Channel "ith a head wind, dirty and continuous rain, and pitch black 
darkness. :Ev('ryone except K. and myself \\ a
 sick and mi
erable--in 
particular A,J,ß. I said to him "hen at last we reached Dovef, "\rell, 
at any rate "e have not b('en mined or torpedoed." To ,\hich he replied, 
" I "i
hed to God we had! " 
December ft, un:>. The French arc once more in full cry for tho 
retention of Salonica. 
December 22. I l..new that you would sympathise with me in the 
intenBe rclief of knO\\ ing the almost incredible, and indeed miraculous, 
method'i and results of the evacuation at Suvla. and Anzac. It haR been 
for the last two weeks a veritable nightmare. And, as you say, what a 
('ommentary on expert advice! Even K., "ho discounted the e"<.tr('me 
yiew of our potential loss-not less than 30, and probably more than 
[,0 per cent-was very pessimistic. l Xot a single life lost, only six guns 
left behind and all those destroyed, "ith a few hospital tents and the 
remnants of stores, which were t;helled and burnt hy the .Navy at daylight. 
It is tho most wonderful retirement in war history, far surpassing even 

ir John )[oore's at Corunna. 
Monr0 2 is now pressing for the evacuation of HclleB also, hefore the 
middle of January, when the weather for two months becomes increasingly 
bad. Personally, of course, I should be more than delighted. 
As an illustration of the hazards of war, we had this morning a telegram 
from the .Admiral (\Vemyss), who has done e-xtraordinarily "ell, to report 
that the "ind hud suddenly changed and was blowing a south.west gale, 
If this had happened h\enty-four hours sooner, the whole thing might have 
been frustrated, and perhaps turned into a gig(mtic disaster. It iH, I 
think, almost the first blow which Providence has struck in our favour 
since the \\ ar began. 
DecemhC'r 22. The moment that one emerg(,B from one crisis one i
 
engulfed in anoth('r. The Cabinet met to comÜder for the first time the 
nl'rhy Report. Tho impr('ssion }(,ft., upon me i
 profoundly di
quieting. 
The discussion ullha})pily followed lmrty lines (Lloyd George and 
HcndC'n
on "ere a\\ay) and to judge from to.clay's cx!)(.'rienc(' \\e seem to 
be on th(\ hrink of a precipice. The practical question i
hall I be 
able during the next ten days to de\ i
e (lnd build a bridge? 



\nother good Gtory from the Front \\hich I heard was of Bomo English 
Tommies, foraging in .France, "ho had succeeded in getting two or threo 
lapill.8 . 


I I..ord Curzon circulated a }{emornnclum, of which I ('nnnot find a copy, which 
drew a luriù prophetic picturo foundr-d on the Gth and 7th Dooks of Thucydiclcø. 
· Gonerol Sir O. Monro, who had boon &'nt from France to the Dardanelles to 
report on the situation there. liis aù' ice was acted on-with the best l"Ct>ult::l, 
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1915 The peasant asked them what they were going to do with their spoil. 
Age 63 Answer (from a Berlitz-instructed Tommy): "Pour faire la messe." 
Peasant: "QueUe drôle de réligion!" (Memories and Reflections, 
Vol. II, pp. 110-113.) 


IV 
The skilful and successful evacuation of the Dardanelles in the 
third week of December was an enormous relief which eased the 
tension in the Cabinet about the conduct of the 'V ar. But, as the 
above quotation shows, it was by no means the end of trouble for 
the Prime l\Hnister. By this time a storm was blowing up from 
another quarter, and in the last days of December Asquith found 
himself in the throes of a new and unexpected crisis. The trouble 
now was about lnilitary service and the new questions arising out 
of it, in regard to the financing of the 'Var and the division of man- 
power between the fighting front and the home front. 
From quite early days in the Coalition, certain Ministers- 
especially Lord Curzon, Mr. Lloyd George, and l\ir. Churchill- 
had been pressing for conlpulsory military service against the steady 
resistance of other lnembers of the Cabinet. The division was by 
no means on party lines, but it added sensibly to the clash of tem- 
peraments and dispositions within the Coalition. Asquith, though 
a staunch upholder of voluntary service in time of peace, considered 
compulsion in war-time to be purely a matter of expediency, and 
he was ready to act as soon as the necessity was proved. But to 
act in advance of a necessity which could be made clear to the 
public he considered both unwise and dangerous, having regard to 
the traditional sentiment of large numbers of people and the stub- 
born hostility of organised Labour. In this he was warmly backed 
by Kitchener, who up to the autumn of 1915 professed himself well 
content with the result of voluntary enlistment. But from that 
time onwards the question of man-power became more urgent, and 
Asquith agreed that the success or failure of the Derby scheme of 
recruiting which was launched in October should be accepted as 
the decisive test of whether compulsion was necessary or not. The 
details of this will be related in the subsequent chapter, and it is 
sufficient to say here that before December was far advanced the 
Derby scheme ,vas deemed to have failed and the Cabinet decided 
to go forward with cmnpulsion. This led to the resignation of the 
Attorney-General, Sir John Simon, who both objected on principle 
to compulsory service and thought the necessity for it to be un- 
proven. But apart from the principle of compulsion, the measure 
now to be proposed raised highly important questions of finance 
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and the app1ication of man-power on ",hich ::\Ir. 
IcKennn., the 1015 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, :\Ir. Runciman, tho Presiùent of the Ago 63 
Board of Trade, held strong views, and Sir Edward Grey was, on 
the whole, in sympathy with them. 
In the opinion of these :Ministers the winning of the \Yar depended 
scarcely 1(,
R, if at allleH8, on the right distribution of resources of 
men and money bet\\een supplying army and navy with Inen and 
munitions, maintaining the civil population, and providing for the 
demands of Allies than upon military operations in the field. They 
saw the Departments spending blindly with little regard for each 
other or the aggregate resources of the country, the Army making 
dpmand'i for men which threatened the necessary industries and 
even its 0" n supply of munitions, find the Government making 
J)romises to the AlIies ",.hich, when the time came, it might be unable 
to fulfil. To cut the coat according to the cloth, to ascertain the 
liInits of possible effort, and to give the Allies a clear intimation of 
what this country could do and what it could not do, wa!i, in their 
view, far better than to risk catastrophe by promising the impossible 
and failing to perform it. To Inaintain beventy Divisions in the 
field all through the coming year as t he General Staff demanded 
\\as, :Mr. :McKenna held, inlPossible from a financial point of view, 
and, l\Ir. Runciman argued, incompatible "ith the maintenance of 
essential industries. The seventy Divisions would need an imme- 
diate enli
bnent of 300,000 men, and 3
,OOO a week for its main- 
tenance, whereas 20,lJuO a week \\ as the utmost that these indll<;trie
 
could spare. 
The soldier8' reply, in efIect, was that, if that wero so, the hope 
of conquering the enemy must be abandoned and any terms accepted 
that could be obtained when the limit "as reached. 
Ir. Lloyd 
George, Lord Curzon, and :Mr. Austen Chamberlain \\ ere hot for 
the Reventy Divisions, the figure on which the 'Var Office had for 
weeks been working 'with the kno\\ ledge of the Cabinet, and f:!harply 
challenged the estimate of the Treasury that another year of 
 ar 
would bring the accumulated deficit to f2,OOO,OOO,OUO, and that this 
would be the utmost burden that the country could bear. On th 
29th 'Ir. :McKenna's resignation and that of )Ir. ltunciman seemed 
inuninent J and Sir Edward Grey \\roto to ...\squith that if they \\ent, 
he would go too, though for somewhat different rcason.'i. "I have 
always felt," he said, " that I ought to bave left the Cabinet when 
Haldane went in May, and his continued exclusion when new 
vacancies occur 
 ill make the concession to ignorant and malignant 
clam our still more marked and injurious to the public service." He 
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had remained in May because it had been represented to him that his 
stay at the Foreign Office was then indispensable for public opinion 
both at home and abroad, but that was no longer the case, and there 
were even reasons why there should be changes at the Foreign Office. 
In any case the withdrawal of Ministers "with whom he was on 
terms of friendship, and with one intimately so," made him feel 
that the time had COlne for his resignation. 
There could scarcely have been a heavier blow to Asquith at a 
more inopportune moment. He had with difficulty persuaded 
Kitchener to remain in the Government when he returned from 
the Mediterranean; he had just managed to placate Mr. Lloyd 
George and Mr. Bonar Law on the Salonica expedition and the 
evacuation of Gallipoli, and now he was threatened with the seces- 
sion of three Ministers who were among his most intimate friends 
and supporters. He parried the blow with an appeal to Sir Edward 
Grey to stand by him and play the part of conciliator, and in 
response Sir Edward was able to report (30th December) that Mr. 
:l\IcKenna and Mr. Runciman would attend the next day's Cabinet 
and put their case. This they did, and a lively debate followed in 
which all parties put their case with the candour which the situa- 
tion demanded. The" differences of opinion were very acute," 
was Asquith's report to the King, "but at the end at Mr. Balfour's 
suggestion it was referred to the Prinle Minister, Mr. McKenna, 
and l\:lr. Chamberlain to report after immediate conference with 
the Treasury and General Staff." If it had not presented itself in 
this dangerous form, Asquith would by no means have objected to 
the démarche of his three colleagues, for he too was extremely 
uneasy about the state of finance, and shared the Treasury view 
of the uncontrolled spending of the Army and the Departments. 
The scrutiny which followed was of real advantage, and he cheer- 
fully took upon himself the labour that it involved. But when the 
year ended, he was more than ever conscious of the difficulties of 
driving his composite team and finding the common denonlinat
r 
between their highly intelligent, perfectly legitimate, but unfor- 
tunately conflicting, opinions on the immensely complicated and 
difficult questions with which they had to deal. 
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ALTUO't'"OH at the beginning of HHG the GOyen1mcnt found it
elf 1916 
committed to the Salonica expedition, and the iII-staITed but minor Age 63 
op('ration which ended in the sUITender of Kut was in progress in 
:Mesopotamia, the main strategical contro\ emy settled itself for the 
greater part of this year. The fierco nerman attack on Verdun 
which began in February and lasted till June confirmed the pre- 
vailing military view that the army on the \r estern front could not 
bo depIcted \\ithout tho mo
t 
erious ri
k, and the idea of main- 
t'tining tho dcfcnsÏ\ e on that front with a diminished army had for 
the time being no friends in the Government. The lesson was 
reinforced later in the year on the eastern front, where Austrians 
and Germans suffered a crushing defeat at the hands of tho Rur;:-;ian 
G(,l1eral BrusiIoff through having weakened thcir lines south of tho 
rripet in order to undertake an offensÏ\ e against Italy. Evidently 
it wOlÙd not do for any of the belligerents to assume that a quiescent 
enemy "auld remain inactive, if he saw bis chance of a successful 
attack. 
The Cahinet, then, had good grounds for congratulating itHelf 
that it had htood firm again
t any commit mentR in the E(\o;;t heyond 
f'ending tho promiscd number of troops to Salonica \\ hen the Dnr- 
d'ulCl1es bad been evacuated. }'rOln February to June, as the attack 
on Verdun developed, the French called more and more loudly to 
UR for Borne move to relieve the pressure on them, and serious com- 
plaints went up at the sIo\\ np:-::i of our rcspom:e. 1 \\Y c poured troop
 
into .:Franco as fm,t as they '\ere ready, e:xtended our lino and took 
1 Oenprnl JofJre himself had fixed the date for the Driti!'lh offeru;i,l', but thia 
apparently was unknown at the time to the l"ronch preøe and public. 
205 
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over the Arras front from the French, but it was not till the 
end of June that the moment came to launch the attack on the 
Sonlme which was to draw the Germans from Verdun and drain 
t.heir military strength more than any other great operation in 
the 'Var. The Easterners still said below their breath that the 
French should have yielded Verdun and released the British rein- 
forcements for more fruitful operations on another front, but the 
French insisted that Verdun was vital to them, that their country 
was in inlminent danger, and that it was our part to attack while 
they stood firm against attack. 
Any other answer than a promise to attack at the earliest moment 
on the biggest scale possible would have strained the alliance to 
the breaking-point, and for the first nine months of this year, 'Var 
Council, General Staff, and Cabinet worked harnloniously together 
for an agreed objective. The only cross-current was the unceasing 
and, as it seemed to British :l\iinisters, most unseasonable demand 
of General Sarrail to be allowed to undertake an offensive from 
Salonica, and against this they stood firm even at the risk of giving 
offence to the General's political friends in France. The French 
had once more to be reminded that they could not at one and the 
same time declare it to be an imperative necessity that we should 
send every man to France and ask us to find troops for formidable 
operations elsewhere. But for reasons little understood in this 
country the Salonica expedition had come to be regarded by large 
numbers of Frenchmen as standing outside the logic of events else- 
where, and Cambon begged Sir Edward Grey to soften the language 
in which the Cabinet proposed to communicate its decisions, lest 
offence should be given in important quarters. There was no diffi- 
culty about this, but Asquith was firm that General Sarrail should 
not start an offensive without British consent, and he paid many 
visits to France in order to impress this view on French politicians 
and soldiers. 


II 
But if strategy for the time being ceased to trouble, the Cabinet 
had other grave difficulties in front of it, and first in order at the 
beginning of the year came the stubborn question of compulsory 
military service, which had now to be grappled with and settled. 
The decision of :I\1inisters following on the failure of the Derby 
recruiting schenle to accept the principle of compulsion has been 
briefly recorded in the previous chapter, but this by no means dis- 
posed of the question, and its developments during the first few 
weeks of the New Year came very near to wrecking the Government 
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and once more placed Asquith in a position of e
tremc difficulty 1916 
betv.cen his old colleagues and hb new. Ago 63 
The appeal for recruit
 launcheù by Lord Derby in October HH5 
Jlad been to JllCn of all nlilitary ages, married and unmarried, but 
attach('d to it \\ as a pledge given by Asquith on behalf of the Govern- 
nlCnt that married men would not be called up until the young un- 
married men had been brought in; and that if all but a negligiblo 
number of the latter did not come forward voluntarily, either the 
Juarried Jllell would bo released or a Bill would 1)0 introduced into 
Parliament compelling the young men to serve. "'hell the figures 
were 1.nown, the Cabinet was all but unanimous that the number 
of unattested young men (about (i.30,OOO) was not negligible, and 
that since the married men could not be dispensed with, the pledgo 
nlust be fulfilled by the introduction of a Bill compelling the young 
mcn to come in, 
Af'quith himself had no doubt on this point, and he at once gavo 
notice of hi-; intention to introduce such a Bill. But intimations 
came to him from all quarters that serious oppo
ition "as to be 
expected. Organised Labour was, as )Ir. Smillie said, "against 
conscription, root and branch," and fears were expressed by those 
in a position to know that scrious labour trouble would follow the 
introduction of tho Bill. Liberal members of Parliament, ,\ hile 
ready to accept any assurance of the necessity of thiR measure which 
Asquith might give them, had watched ",ith su.c;;picion the furious 
campaign for compulsion" hich the Korthcliffo pre-,s had conducted 
during the Derby recruiting, and attributed its failure not a. little 
to that agitation. '1\, 0 suspicions had to be disarmed: the sus- 
picion that Unionist politicians "ho were kno'wn to be advocates 
of conscription in peace-time" ere using the \fur to foi"t this system 
on to the country in permanence; the suspicion widely entertained 
by workmen that military conscription would be followed by indus- 
trial or at least be so used as to be in effect industrial. The famous 
eoup of )1. Briand, who extingui:-:hed a rail" ay strike by converting 
the raih\ aymen into soldier:'! under military discipline \, ith a. stroke 
of hi
 pen, \\ a
 often recalled in these days, nnd Briti
h \\ orh.ere 
\\ ere exhorted to beware of it. 
Ii the Bill passed \\ ith comparath-ely little oppo'-ition (27th 
January) it "as mainl) by Asquith's personal influence and exer- 
tion. Opponent.s who would have held out against any oth('r 1..ind 
of blandishment \\ ere> ,\ illing to accept hi:-1 \\ ord that tho Hill WM 
a neees
it.Y. His pledgo that it would not be pl'rman('nt, hii n
 'ur- 
ance that it would not be e:\tcndcd to the indu
trial "'l)hl're, and 
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his evident desire to deal fairly with the conscientious objector 
weighed at this moment more than all other appeals, however elo- 
quent. But he had great difficulties behind the scenes. On lOth 
January in the middle of the debate on the Bill in the House of 
Commons he was faced with the resignation of Mr. Arthur Hender- 
son, the Labour member of the Cabinet, and Mr. Brace and Mr. 
Hoberts, the two other Labour l\iinisters. All three expressed their 
deep regret at being conlpellcd to mnbarrass him at such a moment, 
but explained that the decision of the Executive of their party left 
them no option. He persuaded them to hold their resignations in 
suspense, and two days later Mr. Henderson was able to tell the 
House of Comnlons that he had received assurances from both 
Asquith and Kitchener which enabled hinl and his colleagues to 
remain in the Government. The Labour party nevertheless adhered 
to its view, and at its conference in January "protested em- 
phatically against the adoption of conscription in any form, as 
it is against the spirit of British democracy and full of danger to 
the liberties of the people." Sir John Simon too persisted in his 
resignation. 


III 
So far the Goverlluleut had come better out of it than Asquith 
had expected. But the new Act had no sooner come into operation 
than it became the target of criticism fronl both sides. In a debate 
on the last day of February, Sir John Simon complained that the 
local triblmals were not administering it fairly: that the young 
lnen who were the sole support of their mothers were not being 
exempted, as the Act intended; that, in spite of the assurances of 
the \Var Office, men exempted on the ground that they were indis- 
pensable in civil occupations were being bluffed into attesting; that 
nledical certificates were being torn up by recruiting officers, and 
in some cases had not been delivered at all. On the other hand, 
the tribunals were attacked for giving exenlptions much too freely, 
and it was alleged that the stars and badges for munitions work 
and reserved occupations were becoming the refuge of shirkers. 
Finally it was said that the pledge to the married men was not 
even now being carried out, and Lord Kitchener himself was obliged 
to admit that owing to the extensions of time granted for the 
tribunals, it had been found necessary to call up the younger married 
groups earlier than had been expected. 
Agitation on these subjects raged furiously in the Press, and 
was reflected in Parliament and in the Cabinet. The weaknesses 
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of Coalition Govcrnment were now more than ever revealcd. FoIlow- 1916 
ing thc cxamplc of the Labour Party, the Unionist Party began to Age 63 
put pressure on Unionists in the Cabinet to stand out for general 
compulsion, and Libcrals retorted by exerting pressure in the 
opposite direction. Tho Cabinet mcan\\hilc had appointed a Com- 
mittee of four, consisting of the Prime 
linistcr, 
1r. 
IcKenna, Lord 
Lansdowne, and 
Ir. Austen Chamberlain, to go into the whole sub. 
ject and report on the best way of remedying grievances and 
straightening out the tangle. The four proposed (14th April) to 
extend compulsion to all "ho had reached tho age of eighteen since 
15th Augu
t, 1915, or all who n1Ïght reach that ago hereafter, to 
retain with the Colours all time-expired Regulars and Territorials, 
and to make a further effort to " comb out" single men in munitions 
factories and reserved occupations, and in general to persist in all 
existing methods of enrolment. Tho Cabinet refu::5cd to accept 
these proposals, and for the next fortnight was in a Atate of distrac- 
tion. 'rwice Asquith was obliged to ask for a postpon('ment of the 
Etatement which he had promised to make to the House, and on 
the second occasion (19th April) he made a perfectly frank disclosuro 
of internal dissensions : 


Thero are still, I regret to say, material points of disagreement in 
the Cabinet, and if these point:3 cannot be settled by agreement, the 
rcsult must be the break-up of the Government. The Cabinet is united 
in believing that such an event would be a national disaster of the most 
formidable kind, and it is in the hope that it may be averted by a few 
da.ys more of deliberation that I shall proposo that the House adjourn 
to-day till Tuesday next (April 2.3). 

\ fragment of dialogue has come down from the Cabinet held on 
the morning of the day on which this CUIllUlWllCdtioll was maùe to 
the [louse: 
ARquith: u ,rhat am I to say in the House of Commonq at 3,43 this 
afternoon 1 " 
:Mr. Balfour: u That the British Constitution is ha.nkrupt, that we have 
brokcn down and are unfit to conduct the 'Y ar, and that \\ 0 tell tho Allies 
to make the bCRt peace they can as soon as they can 1 " 
Asquith: U Am I to say that 1 " 
A UIÚOIÚst Minister: "Tho Unionist and Liberal parties ought to be 
told the situation and asked their views." 
...\squith: U That would be thc abdication of nIl governmcnt." 
Xothing but tho strongest convict.ion that a break-up of the Go,",crn- 
ment. on thi
 question "ould be an irreparable dibastcr to the Allied 
cau...o carried .\squith through the folIu" ing weeks or ....teelerl him to 
1I,-o 
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On 25th April and again on the 26th the House met in Secret 
Session and debated the whole subject of recruiting. On 27th April 
in open session 1\Ir. Long introduced a Bill which proposed to extend 
the service of time-expired men and to bring youths on reaching 
the age of eighteen under the :Military Service Act. This proposal 
was the result of a complicated struggle on the ground of expediency, 
and meant that :l\Iinisters collectively shrank from giving the military 
authorities unlimited power of withdrawing labour from civil 
employment. 1 But it ran counter to the strong popular sentiment 
which judged it to be harsh and unfair to retain the time-expired 
men-the veterans and the twice-wounded-with the Colours, unless 
it was absolutely certain that no others were available; and it was so 
hotly assailed on this and other grounds that Asquith decided to with- 
draw it. Five days later (2nd 1\:Iay) Asquith announced the intention 
of the Government to proceed to general and immediate compulsion 
extending to all male British subjects, married as well as single, 
between the ages of eighteen and forty-one. A Bill to this effect 
was introduced the following day and carried through both Houses 
by 25th 1\lay. 
The tension while this situation developed was extraordinary. 
Rumours-not far from the truth-that Asquith was on the point 
of resigning filled Liberal members with dismay, and the vast 
majority of them joined in a resolution passed at a meeting held in 
the House of Commons on 17th April: 
" \Ve desire to express to the Prime Minister our conviction that his 
continuance at the head of the Government is a national necessity." 


On the other side the Unionists, led by Sir Edward Carson and 
Lord :Milner, were equally urgent that the members of their party 
should stand firm, and a little Liberal group calling itself "the 
Liberal 'Var Comluittee" -the germ of the Coalition Liberals of 
later days-were, if possible, even more zealous in the same sensc. 
Between all these groups and the newspapers backing them informa- 
tion flowed freely about the course of events in the Cabinet, which 
might almost have been holding its sittings in public in these days. 
So great was the scandal of these disclosures that in the following 


1 Asquith observed that Ministers who were anxious that compulsion should 
be applied to other Departments nearly all had reserves about their own Depart- 
ments. One Minister especially who was hot for general compulsion greatly amused. 
him by the zeal with which he insisted. on the necessity for exemptions in his own 
Department. 
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month the Government obtained parliamentary sanction for an 
Order-in-Colillcil prohibiting the publication of Cabinet secrets. The 
pcrtinent question was asked whether the penalties attaching to 
publication npplied to the ::\Iinister who discloscd a
 well as to tho 
nc\\spaper which publishcd these secrets, but the que'3tion whether 
penalties "cre enforceahle against either remaincd untcsted up to 
the end of the ""ar. 
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IV 
After tho withdrawal of the Government's Kational Scrvice Dill 
on 27th April Lord Robert Cecil submitted a note to certain of his 
colleagues proposing that the Government should resign with a view 
to " reconstruction" on a surer foundation. "As far as I can see," 
he said, "the only possible Prime :Minister would be 
Ir. Asquith. 
The Government, howcver, would be reconstructed on a different 
basis. It would be no longer a Coalition but a .Kational Government. 
It:i members would be selected not because certain parliamentary 
interests must be placated but becauso these nlembers were the 
best persons available to fill the offices for which they were chosen." 
Lord Robert undoubtedly placed his finger on the chief weakness of 
the Coalition. It had been compelled on almost every question to 
harmonise views held by party men who regarded themselves as 
trustees of their parties, and \\ ere constantly looking over their 
shoulders to see whcther they could carry their parties with them. 
" I believe," said :\Ir. Bonar Law in a letter to Asquith in the course 
of the discussion on military service, "that it is easier for you to 
obtain th{' consent of your party to general compulsion than for me 
to obtain tho consent of my party to its not being adopted," and 
the ohservation ig the k{'y to much of the trouble that beset th
 
Coalition in these days anù later. 'Ir. Bonar Law was willing to 
make many concessions for the sake of agreement, but he was ah\ays 
quite frank on the point that there 'Were certain things which he 
could not do, even though he himself approved of them, if his party 
di
approved. H{' was in that sense the leader of his party in tho 
Coalition, and in thut ref'peet he had the ndvantag<' ov<,r .Af'quith 
who, as leader of the Coalition, felt it bis duty to detach himself as 
far as possible from the Liberal Party view. 
On the particular question of compubory service .\squith \\ as not 
at all averse in the end to general compulsion. "
hat was important 
in his mind \H1S to obtain tho U general cons{'nt " to a proved neces- 
sity; and though they looked blundering to the public and were 
undoubtedly mortifying to him pcr8onally, he uccl'!)t{'d thc
c final 
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stages as part of the process of establishing the " general consent " 
by exhausting the alternatives. The time for general compulsion 
was when it was clear that the Army was bound to have the men, 
and each possible alternative had been rejected equally by the 
advocates and by the opponents of compulsion. 
He had never, as he says in Jlemories and Reflections, had a harder 
task in public life than the steering of this measure through the 
Cabinet and through Parliament. But he was encouraged in the 
middle of it by a letter from the King, which though it has already 
been published in his own book must find a place here: 


The King to Asquith. 
BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 
April 20th, 1916. 


l\ly DEAR PRIME :l\1INISTER, 
It is with the greatest satisfaction that I learn from the letter to 
Bigge of the happy agreement arrived at by the Cabinet to-day. I do 
most heartily congratulate you on having by your patience and skill 
extricated the Country from a position the dangers of which it was 
impossible to overestimate, 
I do indeed trust that this solution will prove final and that your 
Coalition Government, once more united, will gain renewed strength 
and greater confidence of the Country, to enable you to prosecute with the 
fullest energy the continuance of the War to a victorious end. During 
the last six years you and I have passed through some strenuous and 
critical times and once again, thank God, we have "weathered the storm 1 u 
I am so glad to hear that the matter will be submitted at a secret session 
in each House on Tuesday next, In expressing my relief at the termina- 
tion of the crisis, I wish again to assure you of my complete confidence 
in my Prime l\Iinister. 


Believe me, 
Very sincerely yours, 
GEORGE, R.I. 


The K.ing, as it turned out, was a little too sanguine about the 
immediate results in Parliament, but neither King nor Prime 
:Minister was dissatisfied with the final result. 
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The Irish Rebellion-
rr, Birrell's resigno.tion-Asquith's visit to Ireland-The 
need of an Irish settlement-Negotiations \\ ith the Irish-Unionist opposition 
-A battle in the CaLinet-Asquith'ø appeal to his colleagues-Views of Lord 
Lansdowne and Mr, Walt.er Long-Lord Lansdowne's speech and its results-- 
Fa.ilure of the øcheme-
l
takeø and difficulties in Ireland-Tho Paris Economio 
Conference. J. A, S. 


OVERLAPPING the controver8Y about compubory Hervice and largely 
influencing the moods and emotions of -:\linbters wag another ques- 
tion whieh also seriously threatened the unity of the Government. 
During the night of 20th April an attempt was made by a German 
auxiliary disguised as a neutral merchant ship, attended by ø. 
German submarine, to land arms in Ireland. The ship was sunk and 
a number of prisoners were taken, including Sir Roger Casement, 
who had already made himself notorious hy his endeavourd to 
educe 
I rishmen in German prison camps frOln their allegiance to the Dritish 
Crown. Four days later a body of Sinn Fciners occupied Stephen's 
Green, Dublin, seized the post office and other public buildings and 
horu;es, and threatened Dublin Castle. Troops 
ere hurried to 
Ireland from Belfast and from England, and the rebellion \\ as sup- 
pressed nfter a week of fighting, but not until 6erioug damage had 
been done to the city of Dublin and nlany lives lo
t among soldiers, 
police, and rebels. In other parts of Ircland less serious risings 
\\ere nlore easily suppressed. 
The measures taken by the Government during this week left no 
room for criticism, hut as soon as the rebellion wab suppres...ed 
Ministers, and especially 1\11'. Birrcll, the Chief SecretaI',} for Ireland, 
were hotly assailed for having failed to foresee and taken men..,ures 
to prevent the rlliing. "I fully appreciate my o\m position," ,Ir. 
Birrell had written from Dublin, while the guns were 
tin firing, and 
" of course I can't go on "; and again a day later, " all this shatters 
me. The thing that has happened swallo\\s up the things that might 
have happelled had I othl'n\i
e acted," i.e. had he forced 
illn Fcin 
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into the open and possibly thrnwn Ireland into an uproar by challeng- 
ing it instead of waiting for its challenge. Though ready to face the 
House of Commons, and confident that he could put up a good fight 
for himself, Mr. Birrell realised that the verdict at that moment 
would almost certainly be against him, and unreservedly tendered 
his resignation. Asquith accepted it "with infinite regret" as in 
the circumstances inevitable, but he told the House of Commons in 
the debate which took place a few days later (3rd May) that" in 
the whole of his public life he had not suffered a personal loss which 
he had felt nlore acutely." The tribute was sincere, for no two men 
had a more intimate regard for each other or keener appreciation of 
each other's flavour and quality than Asquith and Birrell. Of their 
final interview in the Prime Minister's room after his resignation 

fr. Birrell writes: "I don't remember what he said, but I know he 
wept and stood staring out of the window jingling some half-crowns 
in his pocket." 
Criticism now took another turn, and a week later the Government 
was attacked by Irish and radicals for the indiscriminate vengeance 
which was alleged to have been wreaked on the rebels. Mr. John 
Dillon told the House that the Prime J\Iinister was being kept in 
the dark as to the secret shootings and imprisonments in military 
barracks, and that Dublin was being maddened by rum ours of 
massacres. The country was under martial law, and a certain dis- 
cretion had necessarily to be given to Sir John Maxwell, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, who had been sent to Ireland to deal with the 
rebellion, but Asquith claimed that Sir John had used his power 
with lnoderation, and pointed out that so far only thirteen rebels 
had been executed, and only two more were awaiting execution. 
There was one lamentable case, that of Mr. Sheehy Skeffington, a 
Dublin journalist, in no way implicated in the Rebellion, who had 
been shot without the knowledge of the military authorities, and 
about this he could only say that the officer who had directed the 
shooting would be tried by court-martial. 1 As a matter of fact 
Asquith himself had all through this week been urging leniency 
wherever possible, 2 and the Cabinet instructions had been that the 
" period of execution" should be brought to a close at the earliest 
possible nloment. "It is not an Irish rebellion, and it would be a 
1 He was afterwards court-martialed and found guilty but insane. 
II The Cabinet considered the question whether Sir Roger Casement should be 
executed on at least three occasions with evident anxiety to discover a loophole 
if one could be found. The only possible loophole was a certificate of insanity 
which no competent medical authority would sign. Failing this Ministers felt 
it impossible to reprieve the ring-leader when thirteen of his followers had suffered 
the extreme penalty. 
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}>ity if ex post facto it became one," :Mr. ]
iITell had written just 1916 
before he left Dublin, and Asquith was determined that, if he could Age 63 
help it, it should not become one. But the situation was full of 
vcril. There "ere loyalists who were saying openly they were glad 
this had happened since it would make an end of Homo Hulo and 
stir the British Government to a renewal of resolute Government. 
There "ere Xationalists on the brink of Sinn F('in and threatening 
to go over if a policy of veugeance \HiS pursued and martial law 
made perpetual. Between the two stooù discredited British officials 
find a bureaucracy greatly shaken and waiting to take its cue from 
Downing Street. 
Asquith ùeciùed that he must go to Ireland himself and form his 
o\\n judgment on the spot. He went on lIth )Iay and returned on 
the 19th, and in these days tra.velled all over the country, visiting 
Cork, Belfast, nnd Dublin. He not only had long consultations" ith 
officials, soldiers, and lawyers, but saw and talked to men of all 
parties and anyone who seenled likely to give a good independent 
view. A malicious story that he had" shaken hands with Dlur- 
derers " and promised them leniency was built up on the fact that 
he visited the prisons and places of internment and satisfied him
elf 
that the prisoners had no legitimate ground for complaint on the 
score of their treatment-a \\ ise and humane precaution in view 
of allegations heedlessly made, and easily believed in the atmo
phere 
of that time. His letters to his wife, and a letter to the llome 
Secretary, :Mr. Herbert Samuel, give some idea of his activities. 
Asquith to his JVife. 
YICEREGAL LODGE, 
DUBLIN. 
Fri" ..l/ay 12th, HH6. 
'Ve had on the whole quito a good journey, and got here after 
driving slowly through the devastated part of Dublin, soon after {3 a,m. 
The 'Vimbornes seem to be in fairly good Hpirits, and she is full of 
pride as tihe narrates I vor's deeds of prowess and sagacity in the early 
days of the rebellion. I had a long talk \\ith him .1.Iul afterwards ,\ith tho 
General this monlÍug. The latter seems to be confident that he had got 
things well in hand, and that there need be no moro executions, aft 'r 
the two this morning, \\ hich I told the House yesterday must bo carried 
out. 
After lunch Bongie 1 and I went to the Castle \\ here I spent a couple 
of hours or more \\ ith Campbell, the Attorney General and Cha.lmers, 
sett1in
 a number of questions which have ariscn. On the whole--except 
the 
keflìngton case-th('ro have bccn fe"cr bad blunders than one 
I Sir 
ll1urice Donham Corter. 
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1916 might have expected with the soldiery for a whole week in exclusive 
Age 63 charge. 
I am going to-morrow to the prison and hospital, and to see a large 
number of representative people. . . . 


VICEREGAL LODGE, 
DUBLIN. 
Sunday, May 14th, 1916. 
I had rather a busy day yesterday, and after lunch I went to the 
Richmond Barracks where there are 300 or 400 Sinn Fein (or so-called) 
prisoners. I visited three rooms with batches of 25 or so in each, and 
talked to them all. They were mostly from remote parts of the country, 
and none had taken any part in the Dublin rising, Some of them were 
very fine-looking fellows: an extraordinary number had beautiful eyes. 
I have no doubt that they lied freely, but all the same there were a lot 
who had much better have been left at home. I told :J\!Iaxwell and his 
men to comb them out carefully and only send to England those against 
whom there was a real case. I asked them all whether they had any 
complaint to make of their treatment in prison, and they all said No, 
except one man who asked for a pillow. I then went to the Hospital to 
see the wounded soldiers of whom there are a fair number, mostly doing 
very well. Afterwards Alice Wimborne and I went to Trinity College, 
where Maxwell reviewed the Officers Training Corps, and other Volunteers 
who had helped to put down the rising. Old Mahaffy was there, and we 
went to tea to his Lodge, where was l\1iss 
:rahaffy, quite in her old form, 
I spent the rest of the day at the Castle with Chalmers. There were large 
crowds about, who cheered and were most civil; not a sign of any kind 
even of glumness. They are an extraordinary people. We had a big 
dinner with another lot of " representative" people, and there are more 
to-day. To-morrow I go for the inside of the day to Belfast, returning 
for dinner. There is still a lot to do here, and I am in despair for a Chief 
Secretary. If only Simon were available. 


DUBLIN. 
Tuesday, lJiay 16th, 1916. 
I couldn't write yesterday as I spent the whole day travelling to and 
from and being at Belfast. It is over 100 miles from here, and we 
motored both ways, making an early start and returning just in time for 
dinner. We went in a Rolls-Royce, but took 3! hours each way. The Lord 
:Mayor had arranged for me to meet at lunch eight or ten of the most 
hard- bitten Carsonite leaders to be found in the place; all of them big 
employers of labour. It was a very curious experience, as I talked to 
them quite freely about disarmament, political settlement, relation of 
Ulster to rest of Ireland, etc" etc. They were all very civil, and one or 
two of them highly intelligent, particularly the Lord Mayor, and one 
McDowell, whom Bonar Law told me Carson wanted me particularly 
to meet. Their genuine and inextinguishable hatred of and contempt 
for the Catholics of the South is very curious. They believe them to be 
a man both idle and disloyal, and make no distinction of any kind between 
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Rinn Feiners and Uedmonitcs. Certainly Belfast, v.hich is to look at 8. ]9]6 
very superior )fanchestcr, i:. a v.onderful creation of its kind-in mar. Age 63 
vdlous contrast to thc " out-of-repair " look \\ hich everything (including 
the scenery) wpars in the great<.'r part of Ireland. 'Ve parted on the beRt 
of terms, and I wa.
 quite enthmlia::;tically cheered and hand-shaken by 
the crowd-in Belfal:!t of all places. You ne\ er get to the bottom of this 
most perplexing and damnable country. 


Asquith to JEr. Ilerbert Samuel 
VICEREGAL LoDGE, 
DUBLIN' . 
Sunday, 14 J[ay, 1916. 
I have just read your )[em. dated I.3th, on the subject of the interned 
rebels. 
I hope you will be able to go on without either amendment of the 
exi"ting Regulation (you know my objections to the" ex posto facto" 
suggestion in any of the proposed forms) or new legislations. 
Yesterday I visited the Richmond Barracks in which 3 or 400 of these 
prisoners are confined, and I spoke v.ith man) of them. I may Bay, by the 
way, that in reply to my questions \\ hether they had anything to complain 
of in their treatment, they one anù all .mswered in thc negative, except 
one man who asked for a pillow. They almost all come from more or 
less remote country ùistricts, and bad taken no active part in the risin
. 
The Police have been drag-netting the countrysiùe, and I have littlp 
doubt that a number of these men ought not to have been arrested. 
I accordingly directed the Military Authorities, \\ ho have a good 
legal adviser in Co!. l
yrne of the ".,0., to begin at once combing them 
out, and I hope that the result \\ ill be that comparatively few v.ill h
 
Bent over to England, 
I think that a Himilar proef'S!i of combing should be at once appli('d to 
your interned, and 1iaxwell has written in tbat sense to the 'r.o. There 
,\ ill probably be fouml to be a number of cases of men who might bo 
released without sending them to the Advisory Committee. 
Everything is quiet hcre, but BO far tll<' gi\.ing in of arms, especially in 
Cork and Borne parts of tho South, is not satisfactory. 
His first bu
iness on returning to London wa
 to rC'port to the King, 
and then after a Sabbath day's rt"st, at the ""harf, he made a full 
statement to the Cabinet. 
" hat he had heard and seen in Ireland more than ever convinced 
him that, while allnece
sary power was given to t;ir John 
laxwell 
find t he soldiers to nlaintain order, E;ollwthing lllUst be done immedi- 
ately to prevent the stampede from !\ationaIi::im to Sinn Fein, 
"Wch he saw coming inevitably if there "ere serious doubts in 
Ireland about the intentions of the British Parliament to 
ant 
llome Rule. In the next few days he so far impressed his Unionist 
colleagues as to induce thenl to con:,cnt to negotiations bct\\cen the 
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Government and the leaders of the Irish parties towards bringing 
the Home Rule Act into operation without delay. His general idea 
was that, even if a Bill to this effect were pushed through Parliament 
at once, actual Home Hule would probably not conle into operation 
until the 'Var was over, but that all doubts would in the meantime be 
removed as to the good faith of British politicians. He was in any 
case willing to trust the Irish parliamentary party to adn1Ïnister 
the domestic affairs of Ireland, and he had been assured by his 
military advisers that a very moderate force would be sufficient to 
keep order. 
The negotiations were undertaken by Mr. Lloyd George, who 
saw Mr. Redmond and Sir Edward Carson, and within a short time 
produced a plan which was provisionally accepted by both. The 
main features of this were that the Honle Rule Act of 1914 should 
be brought into immediate operation; that an Amending Bill 
should be introduced at once (as " a strictly War Emergency Act 
to cover only the period of the vVar and a short specified interval 
after it ") providing that the six Ulster counties should remain under 
the Imperial Government, and that the Irish nlembers should remain 
at 'Vestminster in their full numbers during that time. Mter the War 
an Imperial Conference of representatives from all the Dominions 
was to be held to consider the future Government of the Empire, 
including the question of the Government of Ireland; and immedi- 
ately after this Conference, the settlement of all outstanding 
problems including that of the permanent position of the six Ulster 
counties was to be proceeded with. The Ulster Unionists authorised 
Sir Edward Carson to continue and complete negotiations on this 
basis at a meeting on 9th June and the Nationalists signified their 
general acceptance ten days later at a Convention in Belfast at which 
:Mr. Devlin was the chief speaker. 


II 
It soon became clear that the three negotiators had gone ahead 
of the Unionist members of the Cabinet, and a long and stubborn 
battle ensued which, once more, all but broke the Coalition. Lord 
Selborne, on hearing what the three reconlmended, handed in his 
resignation without awaiting for the Cabinet decision, but others 
who shared his views decided to remain and assert them within the 
Cabinet. On 27th June :Ministers met twice in the course of the day 
and wrestled with the question for many hours. The occasion has 
historical importance as one of the final landmarks in the story of 
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British and Irish relations, and tho argument must be set out in 1916 
deta il. Age 63 
The opposition was led by Lord Lansdowne and 
Ir. Long t both 
of whom argued \"ehemently that the setting up of an Irish Parlia- 
ment at that mmnent "\\-ould be a surrendcr to rebels which would 
probably lead to a recrudescence of rebellion. .:\lr. Long doubted 
the genuineness of tho :Kationalist acceptance, and thought the 
concession \\ould be u-;ed to pres
 the Government for more. 'Ir. 
Bonar Law strongly differed from his Unionist colleagues. He 
thought the rejection of the settlement would drive the whole of 
Kationalist Ireland-Redmonites as well as Sinn Feiners-into one 
hostile camp, and he should thercfore recommend his party to 
ratify the proposals. He added, however, that his own action must 
dep<'nd on their decision, and that if they were at all evenly halanced 
his position in the Government would become impossible. Lord 
Curzon was apprehen.'Sive of the consequences, and feared that in the 
event of an election an Irish Parliament might take on a revolu- 
tionary colour. He also doubted also whether thc House of Lords 
could be induced to pass the neces
ary Bill. :Mr. Au
tCll Chamberlain 
wanted assurances, which Asquith gave, that no general amnesty 
\\ as intended, and Lord Crewe expressed the opinion which was 
shared by the Liberal members of the Cabinet that any scheme 
agreed to between :Mr. Redmond and Sir Edward Carson ought to 
be accepted, at all events for the time being. 
General Sir John 
Iaxwell was then invited to attend the 
Cabinet, and he expressed the view that there was no chance of 
any serious rising in Ireland. A Divi:::ion of good troops undpr an 
Imperial General could always, in his opinion, safeguard the 
military situation. 
After a morning sitting the Cabinet sat again at seven, when 
tho argument was taken up by Lord Grey, who strongly supported 
the arrangement and dwelt with great force on the effect of rejection 
and a divided )linistry on the situation in .\merica. \\ hat followed 
may best be told in the words in which A8quith himself reported 
it to the K.ing : 
u 
Ir. Balfour delivered the most effective pronouncement in this 
prolongeù conclave. As a veteran "Cnioni..t he dissociated himself 
entirely from the position taken up by Lord Lansdowne and 
Ir. Long. 
Ho denied that the proposeù arrangement could he properly regarded Ui 
a 'concession to rebellion'; on the contrary in his view it might be fa? 
more fairly represent.ed a
 a Unionist triulll}Jh; the exclusion of the six 
counties havin
 been the maximum dPlUand of tho Unìoni
t l{'adN.H at 
the Buch.ingham l)nlace COlÚerence. lie pointed out \\ ith unarum crablo 
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Age 63 that the establishment at a distance of, at the earliest six or eight, and, 
more probably, twelve or even eighteen months of a Home Rule Parlia. 
ment could seriously embarrass our action in the war. 1\Ir, Balfour laid 
stress on the importance of not alienating American opinion at this 
juncture, and declared himself a whole-hearted supporter of the policy 
of Sir E. Carson and !vir. Bonar Law." 


At this point :l\Ir. Lloyd George suggested a small Cabinet Com- 
mittee for the further consideration of safeguards for the mainten- 
ance of Imperial and Naval and Military control during the 'Yare 
Lord Lansdowne, Lord Curzon, and l\ir. Austen Chamberlain 
declared themselves ready to accept this for the time being, but 
:Mr. Long remained unconvinced. The conclusion must be told in 
Asquith's words: 
"Thereupon the Prime Minister intervened. He told his colleagues 
frankly that in his opinion at this critical juncture in the war, a series 
of resignations and a possible dissolution of the Government would be 
not only a national calamity but a national crime. He appealed with much 
emphasis to all his colleagues to avert such a catastrophe. The proposed 
settlement would in his opinion have been accepted on all sides before 
the war and would be accepted with equal unanimity after the war. He 
admitted that to bring it into operation during the war required special 
safeguards for the maintenance of an effective and undisputed Imperial 
control of all naval and military conditions in Ireland and elsewhere. 
He therefore proposed (and the Cabinet, with the exception of !vIr. Long, 
unanimously agreed) that a Committee consisting of the P,M" !vir. Lloyd 
George, Lord R. Cecil and the Attorney General, should at once proceed 
to consider and formulate such additions as seemed to them to be necessary 
for this purpose to the arrangements already agreed upon between the 
Irish leaders between now and next Thursday. On this footing all the 
Ministers who had threatened resignations (including with much personal 
reluctance 1\Ir. Long) agreed to retain in the meantime their offices." 


The Committee presented its report on 5th July when Asquith, 
though holding to his own opinion that the provisions of the Irish 
Government Act were sufficient, declared himself ready to waive tþ.is 
view and consent to the insertion in the Bill of an express enactment 
for safeguarding the military and naval situation as proposed by the 
Solicitor-General and Lord Robert Cecil. He reported that :Mr. 
Redmond was willing to leave this matter to the Cabinet. 'Vhat 
followed may again be told in Asquith's own words: 
"Lord Lansdowne found himself confronted with the horns of a 
dilemma, either horn of which seemed to him to promise danger if not 
disaster. In making his choice what weighed with him was the domestic 
situation. If he and others resigned, the result must be a break-up of 
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the Coalition Government 
ith a consequent period of recriminations 1916 
and political chaos which might possibly neces..<iitate the v. orst of evils--a. Age 63 
General Election. Subject to the condition that Imperial control of 
matt('rs relating to the ,,"ar and public orrler was during the war secured, 
he had come to the conclusion that while heartily disliking and distrusting 
the proposed A('ttlC'ment, and awaiting the form which it might ultimately 
take, it was his duty not to resign at this moment. 
Mr. Long said his position ",as a cruel one, lIe was con, iuced that if 
he were to resign now, he would carry ",ith him a considerable section of 
the Unionist Party; and recognised that in vie\\- of the general military 
and political situation this might seriously weaken us in the war, and 
was, therefore, very reluctantly compelled to associate himself 
 ith 
Lord Lansdowne's resolution not to resign. 
The Prime )1inister ackno" lcdged the patrioti"m and public spirit 
displayed by his two colleagues, which had averted a. most undesirable 
and dang('rous situation, and assured them that their present attitude 
would not be construed as fettering their future freedom of action. 
The result, Mr, Asquith humhly submits to your 
Iajcsty, is '\'"('ry 
satisfactory, Lord Rdborne's being the only resignation, and amply 
justified the delay which has obviated premature and precipitate action." 1 
Possibly if :\Iinistcrs had becn aware that they held in their hands 
all but the last chance of settling the Irish question by the establish- 
ment of a subordinate Parliament in Dublin, the sequel might have 
been different, but as it turned out, the Prime 11inister's satisfac- 
tion was prematurc_ Once more the limits of reluctant convcrsion 
"ere very soon reached, and the prospects of settlement faded 
rapidly as the two parties approached the details of the proposed 
measure. 


III 
On 11th July Lord Lansùo\\ne, spealJng in the House of Lords, 
eXplained the proposed settlement in terms "hich greatly inccnsed 
:Ur. Redmond and all but extinguished the hope of agrecment. lIe 
spoke of the proposed Rill as one which would" mako & stnlCtural 
alteration in tho .Act of HH4," und therefore be " permanent and 
enduring in its character." "'Ye fully intend," he said, " that the 
l)efeuce of the Realm Act, which will remain in force, 8hould, if 
necessary, be strengthened." II That of eoursc," he added, cc is an 
Act which the Irish Parliament, whenever it is called into e
istence, 
will be unable to interfere" ith at any point." He finally enumerated 
variou8 measure
 \\hich tho Government intended to take" to undo 
thf'\ mischief \yhieh has ari
en during the 1.1"t few y('n
," 
uch as the 
heeping of n " 8ufficÍcnt garrison to pre\'"cnt a recurrence of di
ordcr," 
a system of trial by resident magistrates instead of by ordinnry 
1 Letter to the h.mg, 6th Jul}-. 
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bench and Irish jury, the refusal of a general amnesty, the prohibition 
of carrying arms without permit, and so forth. 
The speech was no doubt the honest expression of an hnpenitent 
South-Irish Unionist, but if it had been deliberately intended to 
wreck the settlement, it could have hardly done it more effectively. 
Mr. Redmond described it as" a gross insult to Ireland," and though 
Lord Lansdowne afterwards explained that he did not mean all that 
had been imputed to him, the effect was beyond repair. Asquith 
wrote the next day to Lord Crewe: 
Asquith to Lord Crewe. 
10 DOWNING STREET, 
July 12th, 1916. 


Secret. 
l\fy DEAR CREWE, 
Lansdowne's speech has given the greatest offence to the Irish, 
and it was with difficulty that they were dissuaded from asking me to-day 
whether it represented the policy of the Government. 
It is, of course, its general tone and temper which especially irritates 
them. Specified points to which they take objection are (1) the suggestion 
that the Ulster exclusion is a " structural alteration" in the Act of 1914 
and will be "permanent and enduring." This I think was singularly 
tactless and inaccurate, and totally uncalled for by the subject-matter 
of the de ba tee 
(2) The suggestion made more than once that the Defence of the 
Realm Act may need to be widened and strengthened in Ireland. 
(3) The suggestion that we are going to "have recourse to trial 
before Resident Magistrates," and that their number is to increase. 
This is interpreted as meaning that Ireland is going to be " proclaimed" 
under the Crimes Act, and " coercion " reintroduced. The only case in 
which so far trial by Resident Magistrates has been sanctioned is that 
of "unlawful assembly" (cattle-driving) which needs no proclamation. 
And although I told him of this, I never intended that he should say more 
than that we are inquiring whether the number of Hesident IVlagistrates 
ie adequate. 


H.H.A. 
The death-blow was given by the refusal of the Unionist members 
of the Cabinet to consent to the retention of the Irish members 
in full numbers in the House of Commons after the Irish Parliament 
had been set up. If, as Lord Lansdowne had said, the Imperial 
Government was still to exercise the right of passing for Ireland any 
exceptional legislation that seemed necessary for the war period, this 
was a necessary corollary; but :Mr. Bonar Law took the point that 80 
Irish members might determine what Governnlcnt should carryon 


Ever yours, 
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the affairs of the country, and no Englibh tTnionist, he said, could 1916 
agree to that.! The Cabinet wa
 now slipping farther and farther Ago 63 
nwa) from the original ùraft term'3, and the Irish said bluntly that 
tll('n was no prospect of obtaining consent for these amendments. 
Asquith \\as deeply di:-:appointed, hut argument and remonstrances 
having failed, there was nothing for it but to drop the scheme and 
return to go, ernment through Lord Lieutenant and Chief Secretary at 
Dublin Castle. Lord \\ïmborne, who had resigned pro forma after 
the Rebellion, was re-appointed as Lord Lieutenant and .:\11'. Duke 
appointed as Chief Secretary. 
'fhe Hoyal Commission appointed to inquire into the causes of 
the I'ebellion cOlnmented severely on the tolerance of seditious 
lllOvements Ie first in Ulster and then in other districts of Ireland " 
which had rendered the recent movements possible, but it said 
nothing about tho political eauscs which had been tending to this 
climax, or of the difIìculty of conducting a campaign of repression in 
Ireland during the \rar until the neces
ity for it wa
 proved. rrhe 
coursp of event'i in Ireland since the \Var began had been singularly 
unfortunate, and not only through the lack of repressive measures. 
In spite of the generous adhesion to the common cause of the Irish 
parliamentary party, the old bitterness had persisted and found 
vent, after the \ r ar had broken out, in a prolonged and vehement 
resistance to the enactment of the Home Rule Bill even though its 
operation was Bu:-;pcnded for the period of the \\ ur. Inevitable ns 
it might be, the coming of the Coalition, with Sir Edward Carson as a 
prominent member, rekindled Irish suspicions; and all through 
the bu::,iness of rccruiting some perver::>c spirit seemed to be at work 
qucnching IriRh zeal and repening Iri
h overtures. ".From the very 
first hour," ::\11'. H<,dmond told the 1Iou"0 of Commons,' "our 
d'forts were thwarted, ignored, and snubbed. Our Bugge:::;tions "ero 
derided. Everything almost, that \\e a8ked for was refused. and 
everything almost that we protested against was done. Everything 
"hich tended to arouse national pride and enthusiaSln in connection 
with tho \\Tar was rigorously suppfl'

cd." Asquith could only say 
that he \\as "the la::>t p{'r
on to deny that dreadful mihtakcs and 
most regrettahle blunders had been madc," and Mr. Lloyd Georgo 
added that II some of the stupidities whieh ::iometimes almost looked 
like malignities perpetrated at the beginning of recruiting in Ireland 
were beyond belief." It was lLhHl)S difficult to decide who \\as 
responsible, but in general it may be said that the rooted traditional 


I Houf16 of Commons, 31st July, 1916. 
I Dobato on Iri8h recruiting, l
Lh October, 1916. 
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'Val' Office suspicion of " rebel Ireland" and its fear of making con- 
cessions to national sentÏIllent in anything that touched the Army had 
coloured many of its proceedings in Ireland and led to the belief that 
Irish overtures were not welcome to military England. :Mr. Redmond 
claimed it in the circumstances to be no mean feat that 167,000 
Irish-95,000 Catholic and 62,000 Protestants-were serving in 
army and navy, but he and his colleagues were aware that the ground 
was slipping from under their feet, and they very frankly expressed 
their opinion that England was wasting another and possibly her last 
opportunity. 
Asquith too was aware of it, and no one more than he deplored 
his inability to carry his colleagues with him on what he believed 
to be the statesmanlike line. It is interesting to find that 1\11'. 
Balfour, in spite of his lifelong opposition to Home Rule, was with 
him on this occasion and declared his readiness to brave the oppo- 
sition of his party for the sake of peace in Ireland. 1\;11'. Bonar Law 
too was favourable to the scheme on its merits, but his condition. 
that his party must consent proved in the end to be a fatal obstacle. 
The great majority of the Unionist Party were undoubtedly behind 
Lord Lansdowne and :1\11'. Long, and took the conservative and 
conventional view that the setting up of a Home Rule Parliament 
on the morrow of the Rebellion would have been a truckling to 
treason which would have lowered British prestige and encouraged 
the disloyal. That being so, the settlement had to be at another 
time and in another way. 


IV 
The records of the economic Conference between the Allies which 
was held at Paris in June of this year have little more than an 
antiquarian interest in these times, but they throw a curious side- 
light on the state of opinion in the middle of the 'Var. They show 
the Allies in a state of apprehension, lest when the military war 
ended, Germany and Austria-Hungary should start an aggressive 
economic war against their former enemies. So little was the actual 
end of the War-the utter exhaustion of Germany and the destruc- 
tion of the Austro- Hungarian Empire-foreseen by the delegates who 
met in Paris that, in addition to certain necessary measures for the 
war period and the period of reconstruction, they laid down a 
" permanent" system of "mutual assistance and collaboration 
among the Allies" to meet this expected aggression. Had this 
scheme materialised, not the British Commonwealth of Nations, but 
the Allies of the Great 'Var would ha va been the economic block to 
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\\ hich Great Britain" ould have belonged. In point of fact all that 
l-iurvÍ\ e(! frmn the re
olutions of this Conferenco was the protection 
afforded to optical glass, aniline dyes, and one or tn 0 other com- 
modities deeDled essential for the carr) iug on of war in \\ hich tho 
Germans had or" ere supposed to have a monopoly. 
.Af-iq uith f>;hared tho general opinion at this timo, 
ll)(l in tho f;peech 
in \\ hieh he e
 plaincd the Paris resolutions to tho Hou
o of Cum mons 
he dwelt on the fact that Germany had destroyed factories in .Frtlnco 
and Belgium and carried off largo quantities of plant and raw 
material, and said it \\ as evident that the Germans were counting on 
these factors, and on tho posscs
ion of their safely interned merchant 
flpet to impede the industrial and commercial recovery of tho 
\.llies. 
" They nro ulready organising their industries," he told the }Iousc, 
" for an attack on our Allied markets and for a vigorou..., and, if 
po,",siblc, a victorious competition in neutral markets." Froo- 
traders scented mischief in the projected alliance \\ ith Protectionist 
foreign countries for a defensive economic war, but 1\11'. Bonar Law 
helped by saying that it was a question" not of a. tariff but of a. 
reaf-;onahle organi:-ation," and Afoiquith had hif, Free-trade colleague
 
,\ith him (and especially )11'. Hunciman nnd 'II'. Harcourt, both of 
whom had played a large part in preparing the resolutions) when he 
maintained that there" as no infraction of 
Free-trade principles in 
taking exceptional measures to meet the threatened economic war. 
Throughout the di
cussions on this subject, the ruling hypothesis was 
that of war, either military or economic, and in later years ..c\
quith 
firmly maintained that the argument:i u
ed on thiH occa:-:ion had 
no relevance to the normal conditions of peaee. Similarly in the 
previous Ye'ars he had defended the :McKenna duties as tcmpomry 
war-time' measurc..1;J delihera.tely intended to discourago the importa- 
tion of IlJxlJri('
 and non-es:-:entials at a time when tonnage was 
8carce and money and credIt nero needed for tho ncce
:îarics of life. 
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IN the September of this year Asquith sustained a maiming blow by 
the death in France of his eldest son Raymond. His four sons of 
military age had all joined the Army in the early months of the \V ar. 
All had offered and three had been accepted for foreign service, the 
fourth, Cyril, who had suffered from a long spell of ill-health, being 
relegated by a succession of medical boards to home defence in a 
territorial regiment. In this regiment-The Queen's Westminster 
Rifles-Raymond had originally obtained a commission, but later 
transferred to the Grenadier Guards. Herbert, once President of the 
Oxford Union, at this time a Chancery Barrister, and since a novelist 
of mark and distinction, joined the gunners, in which he served 
throughout the War, was wounded and shell-shocked and attained 
the rank of Captain. Arthur's military (or naval) career was one of 
variety and brilliance. 'Vithin a few days of receiving a commission 
in the Royal Naval Division he was sent on Mr. Churchill's abortive 
Antwerp expedition. At Gallipoli he gained the Croix de Guerre. 
Later in France, he was awarded (in February 1917) a D.S.O. for 
gallantry in a night attack on the Ancre, to which in the same year 
were added no less than two bars, one in connection with the 
capture of Gavrclle, and the other with fighting at Paschendaele. 
He finished the 'Var with four wounds (one involving the loss of a 
leg) and the rank of Brigadier-General. Scars and honours left him, 
as they had found him, spirited, stoical and modest. He has since 
achieved solid success in the City. 
Raymond's superlative intellectual prowess had held for his father 
a supreme fascination. The way in which his eldest son had swept 
the board at Oxford, first equalling and then surpassing his own 
record: his easy command of the resources of language, the effort- 
226 
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 powcr and grace of his m..ind would have brought a glow to the 
heart of a lp
s partial parent; or to ono who savoured intellectual 
di
tinction Ie
R acutely. The word" brilliant " i
 sadly overworked, 
but for RaynlOud it seemcd almost to have been invented. Among 
his eontÐmporarÏes at Odord \\ ere mental macrunes of equal power- 
his friend H. T. Baker is an instance,-but these would have been 
the first to aUo\\ that in two qualities he left all competitors standing, 
namely the rapidity, almost uncanny in degree, of his apprehension, 
and the felicity and readiness of his verbal wit. At the end of this 
chapter" ill be found two lampoons from his pen which may be 
allowed to speak for themselves: but generally speaking his" mots " 
were embodied in the fugitive medium of conversation and have 
perished for \\ ant of record along with the curious voice whoso 
dry emphasis seemed to f:'harpen their edge. 
The only member of the family to succumb, he [.;cemed the last to 
l)e marked out for warlike experience. "I am joining the army," he 
said, "becauso the alternative is to spend the rest of my life in 
e'"<plaining \\hy I did not," and he never ceaßed to be amused at tho 
conception of himself as a soldier. It Wag in truth an ironical stroke 
which reserved the f'imple majesty of a death in battle for this 
infinitely complex and civili
ed, scornful and sophisticated being. 
Yet the paradox had a certain inevitability. At tho end of a series 
of dazzling succe
ses at Oxford he had confessed to a friend that he 
found life" a little bare of motives." Ordinary ambition he had 
none and it was without exhilaration but with a sort of listlc<;s 
acceptance that he had embarked on the earlier stages of a forensic 
and political career. Something in his nature rebelled against the 
monotonous round of trivial success and the tedium of applause too 
easily gained to be savoured: welcomed the upheaval which broke 
its " long littleness," and demanded that if sacrifice was in store for 
him, it should be simple and unqualified. His last thought.s, when 
nlOrtally wounded on 15th September in a phase of the battle of the 
Somme, and his last mes
age, \\ere for his \\ife and his father. His 
death lcft on both an indelible scar. 
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Apart from this sorro\\ and hi. an
il'ty for ]lis other Rons, the 
death of Kitchcner in thp foundering of the IIampsltire on :>th JUIlO 
had been another heavy blow, and its tf'1gic circumstances affected 
Asquith profoundl). Thcre \\ere certain fundamentalsimilaritics in 
the two men which enabled them to understand one another. Both 
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took large, massive, and patient views; both despised fussers and 
agitators. The ways of politicians were a mystery to Kitchener, 
and it had needed all Asquith's skill and patience to steer him 
through the political labyrinth, and, when need arose, to mediate 
between him and his civilian colleagues. His attachment to 
Kitchener was not at all qualified, but rather heightened by the 
humorous appreciation of his little foibles and idiosyncrasies which 
finds expression in the A ides M émoire. This too had helped when 
tempers had been frayed and more solemn people had been near the 
breaking-point. Asquith was not blind to Kitchener's defects, but 
he well knew his worth, and he could say with a clear conscience that 
he had done his utmost to give full play to his great qualities at the 
moment when they were of the highest value to the country. 
Who was to fill the vacant place at the War Office 1 Asquith 
pondered the question deeply, for he knew the answer to be big with 
fate for himself and his Government, but he decided-it must be 
admitted with considerable reluctance-that he would not be justi- 
fied in passing over the Minister of Munitions, who had been more 
closely associated with the conduct of the \\T ar than any other civilian 
Minister, and whose claim, if he were willing to take the place, was 
undeniable. His one doubt had been whether Mr. Bonar Law, as 
leader of the Unionist Party, had not a prior claim, but when l\lr. 
Bonar Law intimated that he too desired Mr. Lloyd George's 
appointment, he could see no valid reasons against it. Mr. Lloyd 
George had greatly distinguished himself by his zeal and energy in 
organising the Munitions supply, and he had behind him a strong 
body of opinion which held that he ought to be more intimately 
associated with the conduct of the War. There were many warning 
voices. Asquith was told that he was putting his most dangerous 
critic and rival in the place where he had the largest opportunity of 
making trouble, and that he was inviting friction in the conduct of 
the War by placing this persistent critic of the soldiers in daily 
contact with the General Staff and its Chief, Sir \\Tilliam Robertson. 
But merely to suggest the idea that he could do anything less than 
justice to a colleague for a reason personal to himself was to stiffen 
his resolve that this motive should not weigh. He was, moreover, 
honestly of opinion that closer association with the soldiers would 
convince Mr. Lloyd George that their objections to his plans for 
altering the direction of the \Var were not the pure obstructions that 
he had thought them to be. Lady Oxford wrote in her diary, the 
day Mr. Lloyd George was appointed Secretary for War: "\\Te are 
out, it is only a question of time when "We shall have to leave 
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Downing Street,"l and her intuition was, not for the first time, 
shrewder than that of the practised politicians, the "confidential 
few" who, as she records, met her prognoRtications "ith " surprise, 
tempered by disagreement." -:\Ir. Lloyd f:eorge, as it turned out, 
was not reconciled to the soldiers' views by his five months' associa- 
tion "ith the General Staff; he was more than ever convinced at 
the end of it tbat the ùirection of the 'Yar needed to be altered. 
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During all these months and while he was daily grappling with 
incredible difficulties \.squith had been assailed" ith extraordinary 
bitterness by a section of the Press, and especially the newspapers 
under the control of Lord Northcliffe. Everything that went wrong 
on e\ery froni was imputed to him; his patient efforts to compose 
quarr('l
 nnd pr('
erve unity were construed as dilatoriness and 
"eakncss; no alIowance was made for the inevitable limits to what 
could be done by one man who had to govern through a coalition at 
home, and adjust every step in policy or strategy to the views and 
claims of at least three other Governments. He was said to be 
"waiting and seeing," even to be ddiberatcly 8paring the GBrmans 
while British soldiers poured out their hlood in vain on the stricken 
field. Some of this critici
m was honest in that it reflected a genuine 
loss of nerve and despair on the part of the critics, but not a little of 
it seemed deliberately designed to make mischief and embarraS8 
Asq uith personally. 
His general attitude towards his newspaper critics and the little 
group \\ hich work('d hand in glove with them in the Government and 
in the House of Commons \\ as one of patient endurance. A wúted 
Cabinet might have silenced Lord NorthclifIe; a divided one "as in 
danger of breaking itself if it went beyond fulminations which \\ ere 
worse than useless, unlc."s followed by action. To Asquith the idca 
of engaging in controvcrny with newspapeHt at such a time was 
deeply repugnant. lIe woul(l leave them to the pubJic judgment. 
Again and again hili colleagues urged him to speak up for himself, to 
r('pay them in their own coin. :Ko one when roused had such a 
formidable armoury of weapons, defensive and offensive, but bring 
them out he would not, except against the common enemy. Instead 
he appeared wcck after \\cck in the Bouse of Commons, admitting 
faults aml failures, holding strictly to the theory of hi
 coUcctive 
rcsponsÏ1Jility, 
trctching it to co\,('r military disastcrs fiS "ell as 
I The ..tllto'JiO!JT'op"y oj Margot Ai'qtlith, IT, p. 245. 
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political miscalculations, standing at all times between the generals 
in the field and impatient criticism at home, loyally defending every 
colleague, and in the process accepting blame where no intelligent 
man or woman could have held him blameworthy. This inspired 
deep respect among those who knew, but it left him exposed without 
defence to concerted attacks which, renewed day by day in a group 
of newspapers and falling upon a public racked with anxiety, 
undoubtedly weakened his position in the public eye. 
In a letter to Asquith in February 1916, :Mr. Bonar Law said a 
true word: "In war it is necessary not only to be active but to 
seem active." Mr. Lloyd George understood this and Asquith did 
not, or, if he understood it, declined to act on it. It seemed to him 
sufficient that he should be engaged all day behind the scenes in 
anxious and laborious work, and he had neither time nor inclination 
for the business of sweetening the Press and advertising his own 
activities. All that in subsequent years came to be called propa- 
ganda and especially that form of it which was a subtle self- 
advertisement of members of the Government was abhorrent to him, 
and nothing could induce him to lend himself to it. This abstinence 
was admirable in peace-time, when the highest reputation that a 
statesman can enjoy is that he puts his mind into the common stock 
and claims no credit for himself which does not belong equally to his 
colleagues; but in war the stage needs to be set and lit for the 
principal figures, and Asquith's ingrained habit of self-effacement 
left the public without the sense of exciting and dramatic movement 
which it looked for in a Government at war. 
There is a revealing passage which shows his own thoughts about 
himself in a letter to his wife : 
"These last three years I have lived under a perpetual strain, the like 
of which has, I suppose, been experienced by very few men living or dead. 
It is no exaggeration to say that I have had on hand more often half 
a dozen problems than a single one-personal, political, parliamentary, 
etc.-most days of the week. I am reputed to be of a serene, "im- 
perturbable" temperament, and I do my best in the way of self-control. 
But I admit that I am often irritated and impatient, and that then 
I become curt and perhaps taciturn. I fear you have suffered from this 
more than anyone." 
The impatience and irritation were seldom shown in public, but 
now and again he broke through his reserve and appealed to the 
House of Commons to exercise forbearance to the Government. 
Such an appeal may be found in a speech during the session of 1916 : 
" People are naturally impatient-no one can blame them-for some 
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decisi\e victory. They are naturally sore and depre

sed at a deplorable 1916 
incident, though not one of serious military significance, like the surrender Age (j i 
]a.'1t week of the heroic garrison at Kut. That has been the case in every 
great war in which we have ever been engaged. Let anyone turn to the 
speeches, article
, and pamphlets during the early years of the revolution- 
ary war, when .1\Ir, Pitt was Prime Minister of this country; or later, 
and more remarkable still, "hen the Duke of \Vellington was fighting up 
to the very eve of Salamanca in the Peninsula. You will find yourselves 
reading exactly the same kind of thing that is furnished to the public 
daily in the newspapers. There is the same denunciation of indecision, 
of procrastination, of half-heartedness, and of delay; the same portraits 
drawn of vacillating statesmen and of incompetent generals, the Duke of 
\\'ellington being thc chief villain of the piece; and the salllc cry, exactly 
the same cry, for the appearance of a saviour or a combination of saviours. 
:Even the same critici::;ffis in detail repeat themselves. At one momcnt 
the country was told, as it is told now, quite contrary to the fact, that 
civilians in the Government insisted throughout on overruling their naval 
and military experts. At another moment it is told, as I feel sure 
it "ill be when the papers about Mesopotamia, which we are about to 
produce, are circulated, that the Government are the too subservient 
tools of their military advisers. 'Ve are told again-and it seems to be 
told again by way of reproach to the Governmcnt-that we are everywhere 
on the defensive; and when the next offensive, with its toll of casualties, 
occurs, \\e shall be lectured by the same people on the folly of premature 
action. My answer to all this is, not that there have not been mistakes or 
blunders-of course there have, perhaps both in policy and strategy-but 
that our contribution-the contribution of this kingdom and Empire- 
to the common cause has gro"n and is growing steadily month by month. 
It is greater at this moment and better directed than it has ever been 
before, and the naval and military situation of the Allies as a wholt" was 
never so good as it is to-day. \Ve must put up \\ith these things. \Ve can 
be indifferent to them, so long as we feel that\\e have behind us the con- 
fidence of the people. If we have not, then let the House say so. Let 
it find-I do not care where it seeks for them-another body of men 
more zealous, more loyal, more assiduous in the diGeharge of their task. 
Let it find another body of men better qualified for the art of government 
and the practice of administration in these exacting days. I can say 
with perfect sincerity that there is not a man sitting on this bench among 
my colleagues who is attached to his daily work by any other tie than the 
sense of duty and love of hi
 country. 'Ve cannot-I say it deliberately- 
we ('annot carry the heaviest burden that haR ever been laid upon the 
shoulders of British statesmen unless we can feel we have not only the 
sympathy, but the trust of our countrymen." House of Comlllon
, 
2nd May, 191û. 


IV 
A word more may be "aid here about .Asquith's views on the 
relations of tho Pl'et:s and public lll('n. Th('y "ere much misuncler- 
Htood, and in the end exposed him to a sub-current of profe

ional 
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hostility by no means confined to his political opponents. He was 
supposed to dislike the Press, to Inake himself deliberately inacces- 
sible to journalists, to be, in his own words, " curt and taciturn " to 
their approaches. This was never his intention. All his life he talked 
of hinlself as an "old journalist," and in his early days he had 
written regularly for weekly papers, including the Economist and 
the Spectator, and he held Hutton and Townsend in the highest 
regard. I have grateful memories of the confidence with which he 
treated me, when I was editor of the TVestminster Gazette, and I 
know the serious importance which he attached to Press criticism, 
when he thought it to be honest. But undoubtedly he had a strong 
contempt for politicians who wooed the Press, and he viewed with 
something like abhorrence the alliances which he saw growing up 
in his time between politicians and Press magnates to effect changes 
of policy and even changes of Government. These he thought an 
encroachment on the proper sphere of Parliament and a serious 
hindrance to confidential and trustful relations between colleagues 
in a Cabinet. 
'Vatching some of these manæuvres, he hardened in his resolution 
to have nothing to do with them, and in contrast with others who 
were all smiles for the Press, he seemed to go to the opposite extreme 
of keeping it at arm's length. He seldom walked in the Lobby, and 
if he did was not easily button-holed by any journalist. Though 
always polite, he was apt to snap a negative at the too eager ques- 
tioner, and sometimes forgot that the putting of questions is a neces- 
sary part of the journalist's calling, though the answering of them 
is in the discretion of the person questioned. Undoubtedly in all 
these respects he belonged to the old school, and he was quite open 
in expressing his dislike of nlany of the manifestations of the nlodern 
Press. It was strongly put to him that he ought to establish civiJ 
relations with Lord Northcliffe when he became proprietor of The 
Times, but by this time that formidable person had come to repre- 
sent all the tendencies in journalism that he most deplored, and 
though many well-meaning intermediaries of both sexes were willfng 
to build the necessary bridge he steadily refused to cross it. No 
arguments as to the imprudence of this attitude or the consequences 
to which it might expose him had the slightest effect on him.! 


1 Asquith's most considered statement of his views on the Press is the speech 
he made in the House of Commons on 11th March, 1918 on a question raised by 
Mr, Austen Chamberlain regarding the relations of the Government with the Press. 
In this he laid stress on two points as constituting a special danger in these times 
(1) the" syndicating" process which combined many newspapers in one ownership, 
and (2) the substitution of proprietors for editors in the control of newspapers. 
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LI'\ES OY ..\ YOUXG YISCOTß"T, \VHO DIED ON THE YORRO\\ 
01? ..\ DU:UP SL'PPEH 1 
By &\.YMOSD AsQuITH 
DEAR Vic;count, in whose ancient blood 
The blueness of the bird of March 
And vermeil of the tufted larch 
Are fu
ed to one mngenta flood: 
Dear 'Yiscount-ah ! to me how dear 
\\9ho even in my frolic mood 
Di..werned (or somf'times thought I could) 
'J'hc pure proud purpose of a .Peer f 
So on thnt last Bad night of an 
Erect among the reeling rout, 
You beat your tangled music out, 
Lufty, aloof, Yiscontiol; 
You strock a footbath 'with a can, 
And with the can you strock the bath; 
There, on the yellow gravel path, 
AB gentleman to gentleman, 
\Ve met, we stood, we faced, we talked, 
\Vhile those of baser birth withdrew; 
I told you of a Earl I kuew ; 
You said you thought the \\me was corked; 
And so we partc(l ;--on my lips 
A light farewell, but in my Boul 
The imnge of a perfect wholo-- 
A Viscount to the finger tips. 
An image f Yes: but thou art gone: 
For Xature, red in tooth and claw, 
Rubmmes unrl('r an equal law 
Viscount and Igonnodon. 
Y ot we who kno\v the larger Love, 
\Vhich scparates the sheep and goah, 
And segregates Scolecobrots, 
Believing where we cannot prove, 
l)ccm that in His mysterious way 
God puts the !)oors upon His right, 
And bides the poor in endless night, 
For thou, my Lord, art lUoro than they. 
1 This skit was aimed at a familiar Oxford figure who was wont to celebrate the 
death of any blue-blooded acquaintance by a threnody in the manner of In Memoriam. 
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IN PRAISE OF YOUKG GIRLS 


By RA Yl\IOND A <;QUITH 
ATTEND, my Muse, and, if you can, approve 
Wlúle I proclaim the " speeding up " of Love; 
For Love and Commerce hold a common Creed 
-The scale of business varies with the speed: 
For Queen of Beauty or for Sausage King 
The customer is always on the wing- 
Then praise the nymph who regularly earns 
Small profits (if you please) but quick returns. 
Our modish Venus is a bustling minx, 
But who can spare the time to woo a Sphinx ? 
When Monna Lisa posed with rustic guile 
The stale enigma of her simple smile 
Her leisured lovers raised a pious cheer 
While the slow mischief crept from ear to ear. 
Poor listless Lombard, you would ne'er engage 
The brisker beaux of our mel'curial age, 
\Vhose lively mettle can as easy brook 
An epic poem as a lingering look. 
Our modern maiden smears the twig with lime 
For twice as many hearts in half the time. 
Long e'er the circle of that staid grimace 
Has wheeled your weary dimples into place, 
OUf little Clùoe (mark the nimble fiend) 
Has raised a laugh against her bosom friend, 
Melted a Marquis, mollified a Jew 
Kissed every member of the Eton Crew, 
Ogled a Bishop, quizzed an aged Peer, 
Has danced a Tango and has dropped a tear. 
Fresh from the schoolroom, pink and plump and pert, 
Bedizened, bouncing, artful and alert, 
No victim she of vapours or of moods- 
Though the sky fall, she's" ready with the goods "- 
Will suit each client, tickle every taste 
Polite or gothic, libertine or chaste, 
Supply a waspish tongue, a waspish waist, 
Astarte's breast or Atalanta's leg, 
Love ready-made or glamour off the peg. 
Do you prefer " a thing of dew and air ? " 
Or is your type Poppaea, or Polaire ? 
The crystal casket of a maiden's dreams, 
Or the last fancy in Cosmetic creams ? 
The dark and tender of the fierce and bright, 
Youth's rosy blush or Passion's pearly bite ? 
You hardly know perhaps, but Chloe knows, 
And pours you out the necessary dose, 
Meticulously measuring to scale 
The cup of Circe or the Holy Grail. 
An Actress she at home in every rôle, 
Can flout or flatter, bully or cajole 
And on occasion by a stretch of art 
Can even speak the language of the heart, 
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Can lisp and sigh and make confused replies, 
\Vith baby lips and complicatod eyes, 
Indifferently apt to weep or wink, 
Primly pursue, provocati\ cly shrink, 
Brnzcn or bu.shful, as the case require, 
Coax the faint Baron, curb the bold Esquire, 
Dcride r
traint, but deprecate desire, 
'Cnbridlcd yet unloving, loose but limp, 
Voluptuary, virgin, prude, and pimp. 
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THE military and naval events of the year 1916 had immense 
importance in the final result, but they gave few grounds for positive 
satisfaction at the tilne. Russia had a revival this year, and her 
successes against the Turks in the early months and General 
Brusiloff's great offensive against the Austrians in June raised hopes 
which were, unfortunately, not to be realised, but stubborn fighting 
without decisions continued almost everywhere else. The great 
Naval Battle of Jutland left British sea power more firmly estab- 
lished than ever, but it was not the spectacular triumph that the 
British public had expected, and controversy about the handling of 
the fleet by the British Naval Commanders obscured the result. 
Asquith, it may be said here, though always in favour of the most 
truthful statements about military events, was greatly annoyed at 
the first communiqué issued by the Admiralty on this occasion. He 
thought it unjust to the fleet and not required by the facts. 
Speaking of the condition of the German army at the end of 1916, 
Ludendorff said in after days: "'Ve were completely exhausted 
on the "T estern front, we now urgently needed a rest. The army 
had been fought to a standstill and was utterly worn out." German 
Headquarters, as Tirpitz records, doubted seriously whether they 
could hold out for another year, "especially if the enemy gave us 
no time for rest and for the accumulation of Inaterial." But this 
was not known at the time to the British people, who saw only 
the painful inches gained at the cost of death and wounds on an 
ever-mounting scale. 'Vhen it came to its close in November the 
long-drawn-out agony of the SOlnme had to the outward eye resulted 
only in pushing the enelny a few Inilcs back to another set of all but 
impregnable trenches and fortifications. Great victories there had 
236 
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heen and ùeeds of heroÏ:,m unequalled in tho" orId's hi"tory, hut 
at the eud tho Germans to all seeming were as firmly implanted on 
:Frcnch soil as ever. 
The surrender at Rut of General Townshend, \\ ho had been 
ordered by his 8uperior
 to march on Bagdad ,\ ith an inadequate 
force, wns redeemed subsequently hy Ceneral .\faude's hrilliant 
operations in the fmmo field-nIl I)reparations for which" ere luado 
by Asquith's Government--but at the time it rai
ed many ques- 
tions about the divided control which had led the Home Govern- 
ment, on the advice of the Government of India, to sanction an 
operatioIl that had not been thoroughly eÀamined by the Imperial 
Uencral braff. K e' erthcles
, up to the end of the SUllllller IlOlW of 
these ineidents 
eemed to have shaken contidence in the Government, 
and no one had spoken more optimistically about the progress on 
the various fronts than 1\lr. Lloyd Georgo in his survey of the 
military situation before Parliament rose for the autumn recess. l 
Then came an event which was to alanD find di
turb the public 
and to revive all the old controyersies about the direction of the war. 
This was the disaster which befell Humania, which on 27th August 
entered the "ar on the side of the Allies. Though tempted by the 
Hussian successes on the Austrian front, the Rumanians had missed 
the favourable moment which BrusHoff's grand offensive might have 
offered thcnl a fcw weeks earlier; and their Generals in tho teeth 
of advice gh en them by tho Allied General Staffs had insisted on 
invading Transylvania, though in so doing they left their o\\n 
territory at the mercy of the invader. "rhe Germans, taking ad van- 
tagr> of the opening, first swept through \Yallachia, then with another 
forcc drove tho Rumanians out of Transylvania, and by the end of 
Kuvember had surrounded Bukarcst \\ith a ring of fire. ".hcther 
Humanian strategy or the failure of tho promised Ru

ian support 
was the more responsiblo for tho disaster was much debated in 
military circles, but it made no difference to the result, which was 
only too plain to the public eye. The cry had gone up in the previous 

ear that ðcrbia had been deserted, and ll1any agitated voices now 
asked ,\hcther Humania \\as to ho abandoned to her fa.te. High 

tr<lt<'gy replied that if sho would endure for a. timo the ultimate 
,ictory "ouId restore evcf)thing und enablo her to gratify her 
national ambitions, but this (in Xovember anü) was a 8peculation 
\\hercu8 there could be no doubt of her immcdiat 
 and urgent 
necessities. 
Nothing could 'H.'II have bcen more remote than this di!;a:-.ter from 
1 HoUt>e of Commons. 23rd _\ugw;t. 
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1916 Asquith's responsibilities or any influence that he could possibly 
Age 64 have exercised over the course of events. l He had asked Mr. 
Lloyd George, then Secretary of State for \Var, to go to Paris in the 
first fortnight of August and negotiate with M. Briand and General 
Joffre the arrangements for bringing in Rumania. Before Mr. Lloyd 
George left London the situation was carefully reviewed by the 
General Staff. Sir G. l\Iilne, the British Commander-in-Chief at 
Salonica, had reported that without (1) a large reinforcement of 
artillery and ammunition, and (2) the provision of a large number 
of mules to provide transport in the mountains, there was no 
prospect of a successful offensive. In regard to the first, we were 
in the middle of the battle of the Somme and there were no guns 
or munitions to spare, and in regard to the second it would take 
months to find the mules. All this was explained to Mr. Lloyd 
George and communicated in his presence to the French, and it was 
agreed at the Conference that the French should do all they could 
to supply the Rumanians with munitions but that the only direct 
help would come from Russia. 
Thus, if any British l\Iinister had a special responsibility it was 
the Secretary for War, who had discharged it to the best of his 
ability. He was aware of all the circumstances, and had seen that 
they were eXplained in the proper quarters; he had made it clear 
that if the Rumanians failed to obtain an immediate success with 
Russian aid we could at the moment give them no direct help. No 
blame attached to him, and if not to him, still less to the Prime 
Minister, who had seen to it that these precautions were taken. 
Nevertheless, the event gave an opening to Asquith's enemies and 
critics which they were quick to seize. In their hands the downfall of 
Rumania served to focus all the doubts and discontents of these 
months-the controversies about recruiting and man-power, the 
griefs, fears, and anxieties of the seemingly endless struggle-in a 
renewed attack upon the Government, whose complacency and 
incompetence were now the daily theme of the hostile newspapers. 
Worst of all for the peace of the Cabinet, it revived the slumbering 
controversy between Easterners and Westemers. Once more the 
Easterners were in a position to argue that if one of their numerous 
plans for transferring British troops from France to the East had 
been adopted these catastrophes would have been avoided and the 
army spared the fruitless hammering of German defences on the 
Western front. Early in October Mr. Lloyd George was in hot debate 


1 See on this subject Sir \Villiam Robertson's Soldier8 and Statesmen, II, 
pp. 126-127. 
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\\ ith Sir "ïlliam Robertson about a plan for a joint French- British- 1916 
Italian olIensivc in the direction of Sofia. The General 
tafI would Age 64 
have none of it; the Italians had their hands full "ith an offensive 
of their onn, and Ceneral JofIre's whole energy was bent on pressing 
ihe enemy in France and renc\\ing the attack on him before he could 
recover from his hammering in 191G. Tho plan was still-born, but 
the controversy about it did not Bweet
n tempers or convince the 
)Iinister for 'Var that his ideas were erroneous. ::\Iore than ever he 
"as bent on altering the conduct of the "Tar. 


II 


The old question of recruiting which Asquith hoped had been 
settled by the general compulsion cropped up again in all manner of 
contentious forms. In September the military authorities started 
"rounding up" Dlen of military age on the chance of catching 
somo who had escaped or evaded the ::\liHtary Service Acts. All 
over tho country police and soldiers picketed theatres, railway 
stations, football grounds, closing the exits, stopping men who 
appeared to be of military age, demanding documentary evidence 
of their exemption, and, when this was not forthcoming, taking 
them to police stations for further investigation. This caused \\ide- 
spread irritation, and after a short trial was abandoned. But the 
contentions about man-power and its proper distribution continued 
in the Cabinet and bet" een the Departments, and Asquith attempted 
to settle it by setting up a 
Ian-pov. er Distribution Board with l\Ir. 
Austen Chamberlain as chairman. This helped to define, but it 
could not solve, the chief problem. 'Ir. Lloyd George remained 
convinced, as he told the Howo:o of Commons when the subject was 
debat
d on 12th October, that large numbers of men were btill 
available, but several of his most important colleagues were not less 
convinced that if the Anny took more men from industry it would 
be impos!=;ible to supply tho fighting forces and maintain civil life. 
The ::\lan-power Board proposed various methods of" combing out" 
and finding substitutes for civil life for nlen who" ere fit for military 
service, but tho yield of these measures was disappointing, and the 
hostilo ne"spapers continued to say that the Government was 
evading tho question and thrm, ing its 
hield over the shirkers. A 
constant nagging point, "ith a certain popular appeal in it, nas the 
rcfu!'al of the GO\ ernmcnt to apply cOIllpul
ioll to Ireland. The 
Cabinet \\fiS agreed that to attempt any such thing in tho then 
condition of Ireland would be not to strengthen but "caken our 
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hands for the winning of the 'Var, and no responsible man thought 
otherwise; 1 but Sir Edward Carson was hot on this scent, and once 
more it was said that the Government was shirking its duty. By 
his persistence in attacking the Government on this subject, and on 
the always popular theme of soldiers' and sailors' votes, Sir Edward 
caused special embarrassment to Unionist members of the Govern- 
ment, who saw the leadership of the Opposition slipping frOln their 
hands and themselves in danger of being branded as subservient 
nlembers of an inefficient and dilatory Government. After an 
unconlfortable night, in which Sir Edward had been vehement on 
the soldiers' and sailors' theme 2 (24th October), Lord Robert Cecil 
"Tote to Asquith: "I take the gravest view of the situation last 
night. It seemed to me that the House of Commons was entirely 
out of hand, and the Opposition not only bitter and relentless but 
running for blood. In my judgment unless some big stroke is made 
next week the Government will be in serious danger." He was 
undoubtedly right, but he did not suggest what the "big stroke" 
should be. 
Before November \vas far advanced, rumours went out that there 
was a division in the Cabinet on the even more serious question 
of the continuance of the War. These were founded either on an 
imperfect knowledge of the memorandum which Lord Lansdowne 
presented to the Cabinet on 13th November or on the fact that 
certain members of the Cabinet had taken exception to the rather 
shrill tones of an interview which Mr. Lloyd George had given to an 
American newspaper in September. Asquith never joined in the 
reproaches which were heaped on Lord Lansdowne in the subsequent 
months; on the contrary, he thought that he had acted courageously 
and honestly in presenting a frank statement of his opinions at that 
moment. The world is by no means so convinced in these days that 
a negotiated peace at the end of 1916 )vould have been a disaster, 
that it is necessary to defend a stateslnan for having dreamt of one, 
but as a matter of fact, Asquith did not think such a peace possible. 
He neither shared Lord Lansdowne's pessimism about the outiook, 
nor thought it probable that any terms could be obtained from 


1 The Government had been advised that it would need a substantial addition 
to the troops on the spot to overcome the opposition to compulsory service in 
Ireland. 
:I Everyone wished to enfranchise soldiors and sailors, but there ",ere great 
mechanical difficulties in preparing a register of men on the various fighting fronts, 
and the military authorities were not a little apprehensive of the results upon 
discipline if a General Election took place and political feeling ran high on these 
fronts. 
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C:crmany which would be favourable either to us or to our Allies. 1 1916 
Hi':) o\\n viC\\R had bccn c)"prc8scd in hk speech at the Cuildhall on Age 64 
nth Novcmber. 
" If, is suggested in neutral countries that we Allies have a sini.,tcr 
dcsign after the ",ar is over to combine against thcm, and to build. up an 
impenetrahle stone wall against their trade. That is a childish fiction, for 
if it "ere true it would mean that we are, one and all, bent on {'conomie 
suicide. It ought to be unnecessary to affirm, but I am afraid it is neccs- 
sary to afflI'm, that when the time comes for peace, notbing will be more 
essential to the .Allies from the standpoint of simple self-interest than to 
e
tabli8h and maintain the best industrial and financial relations with 
tho neutral Po\\ers. The real purpose of German propaganda being, as 
"c know it is, in each of the belligerent countries to incite a. movement 
in favour of a. separate peacc, different arguments are put fornard in 
different places. Here, for instancc, in Great Britain, it was insinuated 
that Germany is prepared to restore the independence of Belgium and to 
give her compensation, that on that basis a reasonable peace could be 
secured, 80 far as the particular British casus belli is concerned, and that 
"e are being dragged on by our Allies into a continuation of the war in 
order to secure the special aspiration, say, of .France, or Russia, or Italy, 
in \\hich v.e bave no direct concern or interest. Let me observe, in 
passing, that we are equally plcdged to the re-constitution and independ- 
cnce of Serbia, and so far as I am aware, no German propaganda here bas 
e,en sugge!:!ted that the Ckrman Government is prepared to concede any- 
thing to this demand, Rut I ",ish to declare on behalf of the Government of 
Great Britain, \\ ithout hesitation or reserve, that the .\llies are fighting for 
a common cause; that for the purposcs of the war, their intcre
t
 are our 
interests, as we bclieye thnt our interests arc theirs; and that a. victory 
which \\ ill secure them all is, in our judgment, the essential condition of 
a lasting, enduring peace. 
In the Allied countries, and particularly perhaps in Russia, the 
method of t he German propagandist is just the reverse. There we are 
represented a
 the Po"er which i::; anxious to continue the war and tu 
prevent the pOF;
ihility either of a separate or a general peace. 'Ve are 
held out a8 lending money to the Allies on ustlI'ious terms, as making 
huge profits out of the munitions and otlll'r commodities which we supply 
and out of the shipping in which they are carried; as fulfilling the 
traditional rôle RscriLed to us more than 100 years ago by Napoleon as 
· a nation of hucksters and shopkeeper
,' as exploiting ",ithout scruple 
or measuro the lleceHsities of our brother-comhatants. It is difficult for 
us here to imagine that this can be regarded as a plausible or even a 
crediblo hypothcsi!i-for us, who know \\ ith Ruch bitter knowledge" hat 
the war actually means to us day by day, tho upheaval of our whole 
1 The peace tenus 8ubmittod by the German Govemm{\nt to PreRident "9ilson 
at the eud of this year incluct('d dmuanc.lK for a nmv boundary \\ hich "ould .. protect 
Germany and Poland agtÜm
t HUBRia, strat.egically and economically" for .. guarant
 
Assuring GennanY'A Rafety from Hdgium \\hich \\ould ha\e to be feachoo by 
ne
otiatiou with the Uolgiull GO\ l'nunent" \\ ithout intervention b
' the .Allies, 
and for financial compclliIation ulld indemnification 
 the condition of re
torillg 
Fl'{'nch t('rritolJ'. 
U.--Q 
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1916 national life, the absorption and extinction of thousands of millions of 
Age 64 accumulated and prospective wealth, the tribute which almost every 
family among us is paying in precious lives, of hopes hardly yet in 
blossom or in their earliest flower, in the unceasing and pitiless drain 
upon our reservoir of potential promise and vitality. "\tVho has greater 
reason than we have to long and to pray for peace 1 
Peace, yes; but on one condition only-that the war, with its waste 
and sacrifices, its untold sufferings, and undying examples of courage 
and unselfishness, shall not have been in vain. There can be no question 
of any separate peace. And the peace when it comes, be it soon, or be 
it late-and I will not disguise from you for a moment my convictions 
that the struggle will tax all our resources and our whole stock of patience 
and resolve-the peace when it comes must be such as will build upon 
a sure and stable foundation the security of the weak, the liberties of 
Europe, and a free future for the world." 
The Lansdowne memorandum nevertheless played into the hands 
of Asquith's critics and opponents within the Government. They 
accepted its despondent view of the situation and drew from it the 
conclusion not that peace should be sought, but that the conduct 
of the \Var should be changed. In the meantime, the idea that there 
was an atInosphere of "defeatism" in the Cabinet was subtly 
exploited by certain newspapers to discredit the PrÍ1ne :Minister. 


III 
All these things, exaggerated, distorted, worked up day by day 
and presented to an anxious public by a group of hostile newspapers, 
undermined confidence in the Government and in Asquith's leader- 
ship. Of all the eminent men of his time he was least equipped to 
lucet the form of attack to which he was now exposed, and he had 
no one in his immediate surroundings to set the stage or prompt him 
to what Lord Robert Cecil called" some big stroke "-such a stroke 
as when, after the Curragh incident, he decided to take the 'Val' 
Office into his own hands. 
Hi8trionic self-assertion-playing up or playing down to the 
jury-had never been Asquith's métier, whether at the Bar or in 
public life. For twenty years and more mastery over the House of 
Commons had been the source of his power; and he was now to pay 
the penalty of being a great Parliamentarian when Parliament was 
on the wane. The House of Commons in November 1916 was nearly 
six years old; it had been elected on entirely different issues from 
those which now dOlninated the public mind; it had watched 
passively while the Government of its choice had been changed out 
of recognition, and had of necessity accepted almost everything that 
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:Minif'tcrs proposed to it. It had been prolonged by its own act for 
8ucce
sive 8hort termH beyond its Htatutory period, and could come 
to no agreement about the basis on which the next election f\hould 
take place. All questions touching this basis had been passed over 
to a Conference which met, under the chairmanship of the Speaker, 
at the end of September, and pending their settlement the existing 
House became more and more a survival, living on to avoid the 
inconvcnience of a General Election, offering a platform for snipers, 
but lacking cohesion and leadership for any consistent support or 
criticism of the Government. 
A man who had a keener eye to his own position might have 
devoted himself in these years to keeping Parliament alive as his 
0\\ n instrument and his defence when in difficulty with his colleagues, 
but Asquith's whole time and thought had been absorbed by the \Yar 
and his Pa1'liamentary duties had fallen into the background. 
:!\Ioreover recriminations in Parliament in war-time were extremely 
distasteful to him, and the idea of transferring Cabinet quarrels to 
the floor of the House was one that never crossed his mind. 
But for this he paid. As the power of Parliament waned, all 
mannel' of out
ide influence::! gained strength. This was the oppor- 
tunity of crowd-compcllcrs, mob-orators, groups of newspapers 
concentrating their attacks upon individuals \\ ho had no effective 
means of replying. In ordinary times the attacks which now fell 
upon Asquith would have been met by a rally of his party to his 
f'Upport, and their violence and unfairness would have led to a 
eOITcfo;ponding reaction. In these tim(,8, with partieR in sm..pense 
and party machinery dismantled, no such reply was pos<.\iblc, and 
Asquith himself, as leader of the Coalition, would have been the first 
to put his veto upon any partisan effort to espouse his cause. But 
he \\ as more and more moving in a world which \\ as unfamiliar 
to him. It"\\ as a "orld 8eething with ambitions and discontents, 
hungry for some new thing, despising the conventions and proprieties 
which to Asquith wcre the essence of good government, clamouring 
for IC push and go " in place of the patient persistence" hich it called 
" "ait and see." The men of this world acted in ways that were 
mysterious find ine
plicable to him, and WhCll be received \\arnings 
of their doings, hc either dismi
sed them as the inventions of 
mischief-makeTh, or said frankly that, if they were true, he had no 
dcsire to defcnd himself. 
During Xoycmbcr all Fleet Street "as buzzing "ith the plans 
bcing laid for his discomfiturc, and taking advantage of old friend- 
shiI) and the confidence "ith "hich he had always trcated 1ue on 
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critical occasions, I myself went to him several times during these 
weeks, and begged him to be on his guard. I tried to put it to him 
that this time he was faced with something more than the ordinary 
Press attacks which he had grown to despise, that there was in fact 
a concerted movement with important backing within his own 
Government to displace him and change the conduct of affairs. 
These efforts were useless. He said he was sick of all this gossiping 
and whispering and was determined to take no notice of it. He 
admitted that he was aware of the friction between certain of his 
colleagues, and added rather impatiently that he would be grateful 
to them if they would learn to take a more charitable view of each 
other, and leave him out of their disputes. For the rest, there was 
nothing to be done, even if what I said was true. The Cabinet had 
done everything possible to meet the demands for organisation and 
co-ordination. It had decided to appoint a "Food-Controller" and 
would probably set up a Ship-Control; it had its Man-power Board, 
and was discussing means of bringing most civilian activities under 
a more intelligent direction. All these things were good, but the 
winning of the war still depended mainly on the commanders and 
soldiers in the field. He was confident about that, provided certain 
cardinal mistakes were avoided, but plainly sceptical about what a 
Prime Minister or any Minister could do to expedite the event, 
beyond keeping the armies in the field reinforced and supplied, and 
avoiding cardinal mistakes. :More than ever he dismissed the short 
cuts and new departures demanded by the impatient, as so many 
ways of losing the war. 
All this played into the hands of his enemies who were calling for 
drama and initiative, and saying more and more openly that these 
things could only be provided by clearing out "the old gang" 
and bringing new and younger men on the scene. 
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O:s 14th Xovember Asquith went to Paris and for the next two 1916 
days was engaged in conferences with 1\1. Poincaré, 
I. Briand, and Age 64 
others about thp planti for the coming year. A lnoro suspicious lUan 
would have reali:-;ed before he fltarted on this journey that he had 
left behind him enemies and critics who, as Lord Robert Cecil had 
said were, "running for blood." All the little ragged enùs of 
administration which accon1pany government at all times were now 
being addeù up behind his Lack into a cumulative account and 
attributed to his dilatoriness and indecision. Undoubtedly the 
Coalition machinery was creaking, but some of its members seemed 
more bent on proving its deficiencies than on mending them. An 
atmosphere of uncertainty \\ as created which made decision difficult 
and encouraged wavercrs to wait on events. En1Înent DIcn when 
a
ked to lend their aid hesitated and postponed, as if aware that the 
tenure of the GO\ ernmC'nt wn<;j preeariou
. The Lansdo"\\'Il
 111cmor- 
nndulll had given the critics the opporhmity of saying that the \\ar 
would be lost unlcss a new spirit was infused into the Government, 
and the General t;taff had been cncouraged to improve the occasion 
by putting in a r 'ply which inferentially conycyed the same moral. 
Sir \\ïlliam RoLerbon has relah'd 1 how ...\squith at once 1tlade terms 
'\\ith the dpmaml of the military JI1C'mhC'rs of the Army Council for 
a larger 
upply of men for t}l<' year] 917, but this did not pren
nt hiq 
eJll'mies from suggesting that he was opposing the proper develop- 
mcnt of " man-po" cr." 
1 Soldief'1J and ....latesm n, I, p, 30-1. 
24j 
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It is now known, though it was only surmised at the time that 
during the last fortnight of November, l\Ir. Lloyd George and Sir 
Edward Carson, aided by Lord Beaverbrook and Lord Northcliffe, 
were engaged on a definite plan for taking the conduct of the war 
out of Asquith's hands, and giving it the" new direction" which 

1r. Lloyd George had so often advocated. A preparatory campaign 
had for some weeks been conducted in the N orthcliffe press and 
other hostile newspapers which represented as apathy, lethargy, 
" waiting and seeing," the method which commended itself not only 
to Asquith but to the General Staffs, both French and British, and 
under Carson's leadership this had made some progress in the House 
of Conlmons. But within the Government and with the great 
majority in Parlialnent Asquith's position was still a strong one at 
the end of November, and with very few exceptions, his colleagues, 
both Liberal and Unionist, were impatient of :Mr. Lloyd George and 
his schemes. 
The arts and stratagems by which this situation was reversed in 
less than three weeks form one of the most curious chapters in 
British political history, and the candour with which their methods 
have been avowed by certain of the principal actors enables the 
course of events to be traced in considerable detail. Summarily it 
may be said that the operation consisted in detaching :Mr. Bonar 
Law and the Unionist Ministers of the Coalition from Asquith and 
carrying them completely round the circle fronl mistrust and 
suspicion of lt1r. Lloyd George to co-operation with him. 
ltlr. Bonar La',w had long been uneasy, not about Asquith's 
leadership, but about the behaviour of certain malcontents in 
the House of Commons. Mr. John Redmond has left a record 
of a conversation which he had with him in March of this year, and 
which shows his state of mind at that time and the beginnings of 
subsequent developments: 


.11lar. 15, 1916. 
I had occasion to-day to call upon l\1r. Bonar Law in connection 'with 
a matter touching the Government of New South Wales. 
\Vhen I had concluded my conversation on this topic, 1\Ir. Bonar Law 
requested me to remain and to talk with him over the political situation. 
He said he was convinced that the present political situation could 
not continue, that the Government might be beaten at any moment in 
the House of Commons, and that he was quite certain that if there was 
anyone to lead an Opposition, they would be driven from office in a very 
short time. 
He said that if Sir Edward Carson had the health and the desire to 
take up such a position, he was quite sure he could drive the Government 
from office in no time. 
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I asked him if he had any solution in his mind. He said no, no complete 1916 
solution; that, if this Government were overthrown an almost exactly Age 64 
similar Government and not a better one would take its place. 
He said he did not regard a general election as a possibility. He 
thought that when the eight months extension of the life of the Parliament 
expired, there would be a renewal; but that was a fairly long way off ; 
and he feared a very ec1rly development. 
I pressed him to know what he meant, and he then said that what he 
anticipated, and indeed what he feared, was that some sort of another 
reshuffle in the Government was necessary, and could not long be avoided. 
I asked him if he meant by this that Asquith Rhould go. 
He said that his own personal opinion "as, that Asquith was by far 
the best man for the position and that th(' idea which was abroad that 
he was vacillating and hesitating on any matters of war policy \\ as quite 
untrue. His vacillations and hesitations only concerned questions of 
Parliamentary strategy. Although this was his personal opinion, he 
said he foresaw that .Asquith probably \\ould go. 
I asked him who could possible take his place. "\Vas it Carson 1 He 
Haid 1\0, that would be impossible, even if Carson's health were good. 
I asked him, \\ as it himself 
 He again said X 0, and added that he thought 
he had become to some extent unpopular in his own party. 
He then said )[r. Lloyd George. I asked him" hat he thought of such 
an arrangement, and with an e:xpressive gesture he said, " You know 
George as well as I do." 
He seemed very depressed about the whole affair. 



Ir. Bonar Law's alarn1s about the House of Commons proved 
groundless during the subsequent Inonth
, find in spite of his 
alleged deficiency in Parliamentary strategy, Asquith proved as 
{'qual to that part of hi
 business as at any time in hi'3 Parliamentary 
career. But 
Ir. Bonar Law's misgivings about his own position 
f;teadily increased, and appear to have come to a climax in the 
Xigerian debate of 8th 
overnber, whl'n Sir Edward Carson carried 
a large number of "Cnionist
 into the Lobby for fin amendment 
propo::-:ing that C'nf'my property in Xigeria should be sold only to 
"natural-born British subjects or Companies wholly British, 
instead of, as the Government maintained, and as ::\Ir. Bonar Law 
himself argued, that the Lidding should be open to allies and neutrals 
as well. This seenlcd to l\lr. Bonar La.w a very alarming event, and 
the lllOre so as 
rr. Lloyd George had not attended the Division. He 
seems to ha.ve drawn thC' inference that F\ir Edward rar
on nnd ::\Ir. 
1.loyd George were acting together and in such a war as to under- 
mine his position in the Unionist Party, and to alienate rnionist 
members from the Government. 
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II 
Lord Beaverbrook, who has supplied what professes to be the 
most intimate and authentio account yet published of the subse- 
quent course of events, l has advanced two theories in regard to 
Asquith. First that, if he had not " deliberately depressed Bonar 
Law's position by giving all the important offices in his Govern- 
ment to Liberals," and if "from the very start he had treated 
Bonar Law not as simply one of a group of l\iinisters but as a partner 
or co-equal, he could have prolonged the life of his Ministry in- 
definitely." 2 Second that it was a patriotic necessity to remove 
Asquith from office in Decenlber 1916. The two theories are rather 
perilously held together by the suggestion that the defects of 
Asquith's 'Var Administration "could have been rectified by an 
Administrator of the Bonar Law type." 
It may readily be conceded that the two men were not constituted 
to understand each other easily. Bonar Law was sensitive on points 
which seenled to Asquith altogether unimportant, and his fears and 
suspicions belonged to a party history and personal relationships 
which were outside Asquith's experience, and which he had sup- 
posed to have been suspended by the War. Asquith was undoubtedly 
nlore at his ease with men of his own tradition and upbringing- 
BaHiol men like Lord Lansdowne and Lord Curzon-and he was 
supposed to have shown them a preference which was damaging to 
Bonar Law's position in his own party. Still nlore important, he 
had endeavoured to fuse the Coalition into a unity superseding its 
party origins; whereas l\ir. Bonar Law had regarded it from the 
beginning as a temporary co-operation of parties which should care- 
fully guard their separate identities and leave unprejudiced the 
position of the leaders within the separate folds. 'Vhatever the 
explanation, there seems to be no doubt that 
fr. Bonar Law felt 
aggrieved by the course of events, and that his state of mind after 
the Nigerian debate offered just the opportunity they needed to 
the more resolute persons who were now on the warpath against 
Asquith. 
Lord Beaverbrook's narrative is that the slow and reluctant 
conversion of :Mr. Bonar Law from the opinion which he had 
expressed to l\fr. Redmond in l\iarch that Asquith was" by far 
the best man" for the conduct of the 'Var to the conviction that 
his own safety, and finally the safety of the country, depended on 


1 Politicians and the War, by Lord Beaverbrook. Vol. II. 
I Ibid.. Vol. I. p. 217. 
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his joining Sir Edward Carson and 'Ir. Lloyd George in their effort 
to depose Asquith. This process seems to have Lecn effected not 
by events in the field-for beyond va.gue references to a change in 
the conduct of the "'ar the argument appears scarcely to have 
touched that ground-but hy a succession of personal appeals and 
inducements: appeals to his ambition, when it seemed to be flagging, 
reminders of the precariousness of his own position, and of the 
popular wrath supposed to be rising against the Government and 
those whom the public Illight hold responsible for its failures. Since 
they form part of Asquith's story and nre btated on the authority 
of :\lr. 130nar Law's most intimate friend, the various stcps in this 
}lI'ocess must be briefly noted here. 
On 14th Xovember, a week after the Xigcrian debate, l\Ir. Bonar 
La w is reported by Lord Hea verbrook as sa.ying that, though the 
present state of things might be unsati
factory, " least of all did it 
appear that to sati:>\fy Lloyd George's aspirations was to supply 
the remedy." On that day the root difficulty (according to Lord 
Beaverhrook) "was that Bonar Law had formed the opinion that 
in matters of office and power Lloyd George was a self-secker and 
a man who considered no interests but his own."1 On 24th Novem- 
her, however, he "fiS persuaded to give a half-support to the schem(> 
which 
Jr. Lloyd Georgo "as hatching for a 'Var Council 2 \\ith 
hims(>lf at the head of it, and to con
ider his plan for getting rid 
of Hir 'Yilliam Robertson, the Chief of the Imperial General Staff, 
whom he eonsidereJ to be the great obstacle to his schemes, by 
sending him on a mission to St. l)etcrsLurg. I.'rom this Mr. Bonar 
La\\ IH'ocpedpd to a met.tillg \\ ith ::\Ir. LIo) d George and 
ir Edward 
('arson at thp Hydr' Park Hotel, but camo away" still hostile to 
IJoyd George" and convinced that" his plans boiled down to one 
f:implc proposal to put Asquith out and to put himself in." 
On 
aturùa), 25th November, ::\Ir. Bonar Law saw _\squith, and 
to the annoyance of hi..; friend, Lord Beaverbrook, revealed to him 
Mr. Lloyd George's 
chcme, and wa
 f'ome\\hat un
ettled by all 
nplwul to loyalty \\hich Asquith npI)Car:-\ to have made to him. 
1 Ibid.. Vol. IT, p. J
7. 
I At this stage the plnns of Hir Ftlward Carson and 
Ir. LIo)'d Goorge already 
included the 8uggestion that 
\Mquith ..hould be P
itlent while )lr. Lloyd George 
was to be Chairman of the propoøed War Council of four, The form was to be 
that of an announcement to the public by Asquith that he had fOT various reasons 
derid('d to appoint a .. ci" ilinn Gonf'rnl Htafi" of which he was to be President. 
and Mr, J..Ioyd George Chuinnan. but v. hieh was not to be attended by the Chief 
of the Imporial Genoral Staff or tho Fil'f4t Sea Lord. PoliliciU1
 and 1M War. n. 146. 
Asquith's 17eQidency was to be quit
 nominal. for Mr. Lloyd George said quite 
frankly" thnt .\..,ql1ith muøt not he a member of the projected War Council." 
Ibid., p. 112, 
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Asquith has left no record of this interview, and there is no copy 
among his papers of the letter to 
lr. Bonar Law in which he delivered 
his answer on Monday, the 27th. That nlust be given here in the 
form in which Lord Beaverbrook has printed it : 
Asqu.ith to ßlr. Bonar Law. 
THE WHARF, 
SUTTON COURTNEY, 
BERKS. 
(written on) Nov. 25, 1916. 


l\Iy DEAR BONAR LAW, 
\Vhat follows is intended for your eyes alone. 
I fully realise the frankness and loyalty with which you have put 
forward the proposal embodied in your paper note. But under present 
conditions, and in the form in which it is presented, I do not see my way 
to adopt it. 
I take a less disparaging view than you do of the War Committee. 
There is undoubtedly too much talk and consequent waste of time, but 
the Committee has done and is doing very valuable work, and is thrashing 
out difficult problems. I am quite open to suggestions for its improvement, 
whether in composition or in procedure. I may say, however, that I do 
not see how any body of the kind can be really workable unless the heads 
of the War Office and Admiralty are members of it. Our recent practice 
of sitting a good deal without the experts is a change for the better, and 
might perhaps be further developed. 
But the essence of your scheme is that the War Committee should 
disappear, and its place be taken by a body of four-myself, yourself, 
Carson and Lloyd George. 
As regards Carson, for whom, as you know, I have the greatest personal 
regard, I do not see how it would be possible, in order to secure his 
services, to pass over Balfour, or Curzon, or McKenna, all of whom have 
the advantage of intimate knowledge of the secret history of the last 
twelve months. That he should be admitted over their heads at this 
stage to the inner circle of the Government is a step which, I believe, 
would be deeply resented, not only by them and by my political friends, 
but by almost all your Unionist colleagues. It would be universally 
believed to be the price paid for shutting the mouth of our most 
formidable parliamentary critic-manifest sign of weakness and 
cowardice. 
As to :Mr. Lloyd George, you know as well as I do both his qualities 
and his defects. He has many qualities that would fit him for the first 
place, but he lacks the one thing needful-he does not inspire trust. . . . 
Here again, there is one construction, and one only, that could be put on 
the new arrangement-that it has been engineered by him with the 
purpose, not perhaps at the moment, but as soon as a fitting pretext 
could be found, of his displacing me. 
In short, the plan could not, in my opinion, be carried out without 
fatally impairing the confiùence of loyal anù valued colleagues, and 
undermining my own authority. 
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I have spoken to you \\ith the same frankness that you use to me, anù 1916 
which I am glad to say haH uniformly marked our relations ever since the Age G4: 
Coalition was formed. Xor need J tell you that, if I thought it right, 
I have evpry tc>rnptation (especially now) to seck relief from the intolerable 
daily burdens of lahour and anxiety. 
Yours very sincerely, 
H. II. ASQmTII. 


Lord Reaverbrook describes the state of mind of the trilunviratc 
on the receipt of this letter (27th N"ovember). In the view of ::\1r. 
Lloyd George find Sir Edward Carson, (( if Asquith would accept 
the titular rôle, well and good; if not, he must go." But :Mr. Bonar 
Law would not go as far as this. "He was restrained by a feeling 
of loyalty to the head of the Government and '\\as anxious to run 
J...loyd George and Asquith in harnes:i together." [n the meantimo 
tho l!ress was being nlobiliscd against Asquith: the....1l orniny Post, 
under the influence of 
ir Edward Carson, had already declared 
:Mr. Lloyd George to be the necessary man, and Lord Beaverbrook 
addressed himself to Lord XorthcIifIe, who, though bitterly hostile 
to Asquith, was, he tells us, not at the nloment on the best terms with 
::\Ir. Lloyd George. By his efforts the two nlen seenl to have been 
hrought together. 'Vhile this was preparing, it fell to :\Ir. Bonar Law 
to divulge the scheme to his Unionist colleagues, who till that moment 
had been entirely ignorant of what was going on. He did so on 
27th Xovember, with the result that (( he found himsell confronted 
with the uncompron1Ìsing resistance of all his old colleagues," who 
" saw in the "hole plan simply a scheme for th(' further aggrandisp- 
mcnt of Lloyd George, and wer(' absolutely determined not to 
proclaim a dictator:,hip with Lloyd George as dictator." Lord 
Lansdowne '\\rote the ne
t day to 
lr. Bonar Law, "The meeting in 
your room yesterday left a nasty taste in my mouth. . . . I think 
we all of us owe it to Asquith to avoid any action which might bo 
f(.garded by him as a concerted attempt to ou:::;t him from his po:::;i- 
tiOll as leader." ::\lr. \raIter Long nlso \\rote in thc 
ame senE-c. 
::\11'. Bonar J...aw f:;eems to have "avered again as the result of this 
meeting, but at the critical monlent a ne" argument w'as brought 
into play. It wa.s now put to him that Asquith and Lord Lansdowne 
'\ere working together for an inconclusive negotiated peace. Lord 
I...am:do\\ ne's memorandum was in the pOf::-:ession of the Cabinet and 
his letter espousing .A
quith'8 cau:-:e enabled that Emggestion to bo 
made ,\ith an air ofplat1
ihility, though there "að in fact no founda- 
tion for it ,\ hatever. rc On that Saturday" (2nd December, two 
days after the first Conservath'e meeting) " the "orld," sa)s Lord 
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Beaverbrook, "was menaced with the prospect of a peace which 
would have left a militant Prussia still unchained. But the triumph 
of Lloyd George and Bonar Law spelt Peace with Victory." On 
the same day Mr. Lloyd George wrote to Mr. Bonar Law, "The 
life of the country depends on resolute action by you now." This 
seems to have convinced :Mr. Bonar Law, and he went to the second 
Conservative meeting held on the Sunday, 3rd December, determined 
to insist on the supersession of Asquith in the conduct of the 'Val'. 
Starting with his alarms about his own position and his hostility 
to Mr. Lloyd George, he had now, in less than three weeks, reached 
the point at which he was prepared to face the hostility of his party 
in support of Mr. Lloyd George's claim to be supreme in the conduct 
of the 'Val'. How the War was to be conducted, what change l'rlr. 
Lloyd George proposed to make, and what were the grounds of his 
differences with Sir William Robertson and the General Staff which 
formed a large part of his discontent, were questions which no one 
seems to have asked. It was simply assunlCd that Mr. Lloyd George 
was the man to save the country and "win the 'Val'," and both he 
and the politicians supporting him appear to have convinced them- 
selves that it was their patriotic duty to place him in a position to 
perform these services. 


III 
It is necessary to go back a little to understand the sequence of 
events. On "\Vednesday, 29th November, the question of the organ- 
isation for war was discussed in the Cabinet, and a general view, in 
which Asquith concurred, was expressed that some change was 
necessary. The particular proposal which then found favour was 
that the \Var Committee should be relieved by the formation of a 
second committee to deal with the domestic aspects of war policy, 
which did not directly bear on the conduct of the War. This was 
favoured by many Unionist Ministers and had been in fact the 
alternative proposed by them at the party meeting two days earlier, 
at which Mr. Bonar Law had propounded the Lloyd George plan. 
But before it could be seriously considered :Mr. Lloyd George went 
in person to Asquith on 1st December, and presented his own plan 
in a series of propositions : 


1. That the "\Var Committee consist of three members, two of which 
must be the First Lord of the Admiralty, and the Secretary of State for 
'Val', who should have in their offices deputies capable of attending to 
and deciding all Departmental business, and a third l\Iinister without 
a portfolio. One of these three to be Chairman. 
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2. That the \Var Committee should have full power subject to the 1916 

;uprem(' control of the Primc ::\Iinister to direct all questions cOWlccted Age G-I 
with the \Var. 
3. The J)rime 'Iinist 'r in his discretion to have power to refer any 
question to the Cahinet. 
4. Lnlc8H the Cabinet on reference hy the Prime 
linister reverscs the 
dcci.,ion of the 'Var Committee, that ùecil5ion to be carried out hy the 
Dcpartment concerncù. 
5. The 'Var Committee to have tho po\\er to invito any Minister and 
to summon the expert advisers and officers of any Department to its 
meetings. 
Later in the same ùay Asquith wrote to 1tIr. Lloyd George: 
Asquith w .Jlr. Lloyd George. 


Dec. I, 1916. 



y DEAR LLOYD GEORGE, 
I ha,'"e now had time to reflect on our conversation thiß morning 
and to study your nwmorantlulll. 
Though I do not altogether sharo your dark estimate and forecast of the 
situation, actual and proApective, I am in complete agreement that we 
Lave reached a critical situation in the ,rar, and that our methods of 
procedure, with the e:xperience that \\-e have gained during the last three 
months, call for rccon.siùeration and revision. 
The two main defects of the \rar Committee, v.hich has done e:xcellent 
work, are (1) that its numbers are too large, and (2) that there is delay, 
eva
ion and often obstruction on the pc1rt of the Del)artmellts in giving 
effect to its ùecisions. 
I might ,\ ith good reason add (3) that it is often kept in ignorance 
by the Departments of information, essential anù even vital, of a tecwúcal 
kind, upon the problcms that come hefore it; and (4) that it is over- 
charged v. ith dutics, many of "hich might well be dclegatcd to subordinate 
bodics. 
The reslùt is that I am clearly of opinion that the \Var Committee 
should be recol1htituted, and its relatiolls to and authority ovcr tho 
Departments be more clearly dcfined and morc effectively asbcrtcd. 
1 come now to your specific proposals. 
In my opinion, whatever changes aro mado in tho composition or 
functions of the 'Var Committee, the Prime :\linist('r must he its Chairman. 
He cannot be relegated to tho IJosition of an arbiter in the background 
or a referee to tho Cabinet. 
In regard to its compoHition, I agree that tho \Var Secretary and tho 
First Lord of tho Admiralty are nec
sary members. I am inclined to 
add to the Harne category the 'Iinister of 'Iunitions. There 
hould bo 
another member, either \\ ith or v. ithout portfolio, or charged only with 
comparatively light dC'partmcntal duties. Ono of the members should 
be appointed Vice-Chairman. 
I purposely in this let ter do not discu:-.s the delicate and difficult que"t ion 
of personnel. 
The Cornmith.'e bhould as far as possible, eit de die in diem, and hU\6 
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Age 64: carried out promptly and effectively by the Departments. 
The reconstruction of the \Var Committee should be accompanied by 
the setting up of a Committee of National Organisation, to deal with the 
purely domestic side of our problems. It should have executive power 
within its own domain, 
The Cabinet would in all cases have ultimate authority. 
Yours always sincerely, 
H. H. ASQUITH. 
Asquith has left no record of what passed at his interview with 
l\Ir. Lloyd George, but he was undoubtedly of opinion as the result 
of it that accommodation was possible and that no very serious 
crisis was pending. In this mood he went away on Saturday, 2nd 
December, to Walmer for the week-end. 
But on the same day l\'Ir. Edwin l\Iontagu, the junior colleague 
with whonl he was most intimate, saw Mr. Lloyd George and imme- 
diately afterwards wrote the following letter to Asquith: 
!vIr. JJIontagu to Asquith. 
"The situation is probably irretrievably serious. I have just come 
from Ll. G., with whom I have spent an hour of hard fighting, but it 
seems to me to be of no avail, and I fear he has committed himself, though 
there is always a chance. . . . 
He regards it as essential that the small War Committee should sit so 
frequently and act with such rapidity that the P.M., whoever he were, 
ought not to have a place upon it, but he is loud in his assertions that you 
are the right Prime Minister in the right place. He will not budge from 
this position, and I cannot do anything more. . . . 
The speeches that he will make will, in my opinion, not only make it 
impossible for the Government to carry on, but will plunge this country 
into recrimination and public debate in the face of the enemy which will 
hearten them up, and shake to its foundations the Alliance, Added to 
this, I think it would be quite impossible if Lloyd George and Derby go- 
and they are going together-for Bonar Law to remain. 
The Government will break up on matters of machinery, but the argu- 
ment will be that through that very machinery, the situation in Rumania, 
Serbia, etc. has resulted, and even the financial situation; and it will be 
said that the Government was broken up deliberately by Ll. G. and 
his friends because they saw no prospect of improvement-and curiously 
enough on this side of the question he will be supported by the soldiers 
who have been suborning the Press."l 


Asquith returned to Downing Street the next morning (Sunday, 
3rd December), and on the same morning the Unionist members of 
the Cabinet (,vith the exception of Lord Lansdowne, who was not 


1 This apparently is an allusion to the supposed activities of certain soldiers in 
stirring the Press again.bt the Government on the subject of .. man-power." 
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summoned, and :\11'. Balfour, who" ad ill) met at :\1r. Bonar La,\ 's 
house. In the meantime the Sabbath peace had been rudely dis- 
turbed by a noisy article in Reynold
' newspaper which, in Lord 
Beaverbrook's words, "was like an inten icw "" ith Lloyd George 
'Hitten in the third person, and looked on the surface as if it was 
directly inf'pired." It Baid that he "as prepared to resign, if his 
terms" ere not granted, and that he would then appeal to publio 
opinion against the Government for mismanaging the \Var. It said 
that he was in active alliance with Sir Edward Carson, that 1\Ir. 
Bonar Law" ould probably resign with him, and that Lord Derby 
WfiS starting along the Rame road, There seems to be no doubt that 
the appearance of this artide greatly incensed the Unionist leaders 
who com
idered it, in Lord Deaverbrook's wordd, "a monstrous 
breach of confidence taking the form of a public threat to them in 
the middle of a delicate negotiation." Thus when they met on the 
Sunday morning they were very angry with l\Ir. Lloyd George, to 
whom rightly or wrongly they attributed the inspiration of this 
artide. 'i'he 8ituation, they said, was impos::iihle, and it Inust be 
ended. 
But from this point onwards the memories of what happened are 
confused and uncertain, and most of those who attended the meeting 
appear to have carried away conflicting impressions of what they 
themselves or their colleagues intended. Lord Beaverbrook's 
account, presumably supplicd to him by 111'. Bonar Law, i::) that 
their tone at this meeting changed from "one of pa
sive hostility 
to Lloyd George's plan to an active determination to force an issue 
and compel Lloyd George to accept the domination of the l)rime 
:\linistcr or retire from the Government."-" It becamo rapidly 
apparent.," he Bays, "that Bonar Law f'tood alone. Opposed to 
him sat the ,\ hole array of the Tory leader
-Lord Curzoll, .\u
ten 
Chamberlain, Lord Hobert Cecil, ""aItcr Long, etc. The dominant 
note of the mecting was hostility to Lloyd George and his plans 
for organising a ,rar Council." 
Others who were prcl'ent think this account to be too highly 
coloured, Their recollection is that, \\ hilc they were Hcandali:-:ed 
by :\11', Lloyd George's I)rOceedings and the conullunicat.ion of his 
intentions to the Pre
s, they thought the issue between him and 
A
quith to be one which should be fought out between Liberal 
!\1inisters, anù that, however reluctant they might have been to 
sel"'. e under )11'. Llo
'd George, they did not cut themselves off from 
doing 80 if he 
hould "in in the encounter ,\ith 
\
quith and his 
Liberal colleague:;. Thi:i attitude \Ht
 not on the f.tce of it a \ ery 
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helpful one, for the question at issue was not whether Asquith 
would obtain the support of his Liberal colleagues-there never 
was the slightest doubt about that-but whether he or Mr. Lloyd 
George would secure the adhesion of the Unionist l\1inisters. 
Yet a third account, which cuts across both the others and is 
difficult to reconcile with any of the evidence or the subsequent 
course of events, is supplied in a letter from Lord Curzon to Lord 
Lansdowne published in the latter's biography.1 Writing on the 
day of the meeting (3rd December) Lord Curzon said: 
Lord Ourzon to Lord Lansdowne. 
Oonfidential. Dec. 3rd, HH6. 
I am sorry that you could not be present at the meeting at Bonar Law's, 
which is just over. 
It is a long story. For a fortnight pourparlers have been going on 
between Lloyd George and the Prime Minister, in which Bonar Law 
(without telling us) has taken a prominent part. 
The letters were read to us just now. Practically, Lloyd George issued 
an ultimatum to the Prime :l\1inister, putting the latter in the complete 
background, and constituting a War Committee of three, under himself. 
The Prime J\Iinister refused, and stuck to the arrangement (of two 
Committees) mentioned at the last Cabinet and agreed to at our last 
meeting in Bonar Law's room, with himself as Chairman. Lloyd George, 
as the papers of yesterday and to-day will have shown you, has attempted 
to force the situation by announcing his own resignation, which is 
apparently to appear in the Press to-morrow. Derby is to resign with 
him, and Bonar Law has been so far implicated that his name appears 
with theirs in the papers, and he told us he meant to resign this afternoon. 
'Ve felt three things: (a) that this was unfair to the Prime l\Iinister ; 
(b) that it placed Lloyd George in a position where he could dictate his 
terms; (c) that Bonar Law ought not to act independently, but that we 
ought both to think and act unitedly. Accordingly, it was unanimously 
decided that Bonar Law should see the Prime Minister early this afternoon 
(he has been summoned back from \Valmer, whither, with characteristic 
nonchalance, he had slipped away yesterday evening); that Bonar Law 
should tell him that in our opinion the events to which I have referred 
had rendered internal reconstruction no longer possible; that he (Asquith) 
should this afternoon place his resignation in the hands of the King ,(in- 
cluding, of course, ours); and that if he was not ablc to take that step, 
we placed the whole of our resignations in his hands. 
All our colleagues were at the meeting except A.J .B., who is in bed, 
and yourself. 
The object of these tactics, which are, in my opinion, fundamentally 
sound and essential, is this: 
\Vhen the Prime "i\Iinister resigns, the King will send for Lloyd George. 
The latter will then, for the first time, be confronted with the difficulties 
of the situation. He will cease to be a merely destructive and disloyal 
1 LiJe oj Lord Lansdowne, pp. 452-453. 
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force. He will have to make terms with the Prime 
linister and with 1916 
all the rest of UR. 11(' \\illsoon find out "hat is the attitude of tho Irish. Age 64 
men, the L'1bour mE'n, and 80 on, His Government will be dictated to 
him hy others, not 
hapcd e},.eluHively by himsplf. 
I.'or instance, no one of us would accept a dictatorship of Carson and 
himself. The follo\\ing, both in House of Commons and country, of tho 
Prime Minister "ill become apparent, and Lloyd George will have to mako 
terms \\ith them. In other words, he "ill for the first time have the 
responsibilities of his action in breaking up the Government. 
In passing, I may f:ay that ho docs not mean to have Balfour at any 
cost, and I suppose the majority of the present Government are doomed 
to disappearance. 
Had one felt that reconstitution by and under the present Primo 
l\1ini8tcr "as pOR:.;ible, we should all have preferred to try it. Hut we 
1\.llow that \\ith him as Chairman, either of the Cabinet or 'Var Committee, 
it is absolutely impossible to \\in the ,rar,l and it "ill be for himself and 
Lloyd George to (lC't('rminc whether he goes out altogether or becomo 
Lord Chancellor or Chancellor of the Exchequer in a new Government, 
a nominal Premiership being a protean compromise which, in our view, 
could have no endurance. 


In the end the Unionist :Ministers passeù a resolution which was 
capable of being interpreted in two, if not more, senses: 
" 'Ve share the view expressed to the Prime )linister by )fr. Bonar 
La" some time ago that the Government cannot go on as it is. 
It is evident that a change must be made, and in our opinion the pub- 
licity given to the intentions of )1r. Lloyd George makes reconstruction 
from within no longer possible. 
'" e therefore urge the Prime )1inister to tender the resignr âon of tho 
Government. 
If he feels unable to ta1.e that step "\\e authorise )1r. Bonar Law to 
tender our resignation." 


Lord Beaverbrook who, as he tells us, was waiting in an adjoining 
room, ond to \"\hom :\Ir. Ronar Law had recourse, while he was 
pondering the resolution, cÀplains that 
Ir. Bonar Law accepted it 
in one sense and his Unionist colleagues in another. They laid their 
BtrC8:' on the second p<lragraph which without mentioning his nan1e 
was intended to censure ::\Ir. Lloyd George for his rmppo:'ed eOIn- 
munications to tho pf(.
S!i; he laid hi:i 8tre
s on the third, \\hich 
called for Asquith's resignation. 'l'hey meant tho Prime 'Iinister's 
re
ignation to be thc first step towards bringing :\Ir. Lloyd Georgo 
under control; he meant it to be the prelude to the I)rinlc .lIinistcr's 
1 If this was Lorù Cllrzon's considereù opinion, he Jlad kept A"'quitb entirely in 
tho dark about it, Asquith had suppo8l'd Lord Curzon to be among his most loyal 
supporters in the Cabinet, and (a8 appears from Lorù &averbrook's narrativo) he 
bad givl"n offence to '\lr, Bonar La\\ by the prefcrence which he was supposed to 
have shown Lorù CurzOll, 
1I.-R 
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deposition. His friend tells us that Mr. Bonar Law pondered it 
deeply and came to this conclusion. 
" He had already told the Prime :l\Iinister that he would resign if Lloyd 
George's demands were not granted. So-as he argued it to himself- 
all he was asked to do was to subscribe in written form to a simple threat 
of resignation which he had already made in words, The resolution 
on the face of it committed no one of the signatories either to Asquith 
or Lloyd George."! 
This narrative, which bears the stamp of truth, disposes of Lord 
Curzon's account, in so far as that implies an agreement among 
Unionist :l\Iinisters that" the object of their tactics" was to depose 
Asquith and make 1\Ir. Lloyd George Prime Minister. Had there 
been any such agreement, the casuistry which Lord Beaverbrook 
attributes to 1\lr. Bonar Law would have been entirely unnecessary. 
In that case he would have won his point and no mental reserve 
would have been required of him. The communication to Asquith 
would have been that which he desired to make and he would pre- 
sumably have made it in the most explicit terms. On the other 
hand, if the sense of the Unionist meeting was what Lord Beaver- 
brook represents it to have been, it was plainly 11r. Bonar Law's 
duty to convey to Asquith not merely what was" on the face" 
but what was the real meaning and intention of the resolution. He 
would, in that case, have produced the resolution and said: "1\ly 
Conservative colleagues believe in you and desire you to have not 
less but more power. They do not believe in IVlr. Lloyd George, whom 
they think to be trafficking with the Press and seeking his own 
advancement. The object of the course suggested in the resolution is 
to reduce 1\Ir. Lloyd George's position and to enhance yours. I, Bonar 
Law, do not agree with them, but in this I am alone. In the light of 
what I have told you you must make up your mind whether to concede 
Mr. Lloyd George's demands for further power or to resist them." 
""hen he saw Asquith on the Sunday afternoon after the Unionist 
meeting 1\fr. Bonar Law did neither of these things. He neither told 
him that the Unionist 1\iinisters intended to get rid of him in order 
to make Mr. Lloyd George Prime 1\Iinister (Lord Curzon's version) 
nor eXplained to him that they desired his resignation as a means 
of enhancing his power and bringing 1\Ir. Lloyd George under con- 
trol (Lord Beavcrbrook's version). 1\Iure unfortunate still, he did 
not produce the resolution. Asquith's testin10ny is conclusive about 
that, for in publishing it in his book ],1 ernories and Reflections he 
describes the resolution as that" which was passed by thc Unionist 
1 Politicians and the War, II, p. 213, 
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l\lini
ters on Sunday, 3rd December, but was not shown to me by 
l\lr. Bonar I...aw."l Lord Beavcrbrook, as he tell" us in his book, 
had taken an alarmi1'-t view of the effect of the second paragraph 
of the resolution-the paragraph reflecting on the publicity given 
to 
Ir. Lloyd George's plan-if it "ero 8hown to the Prime \Iinister. 
He need not have been alarmed, for it v. as not shown. 
''"hat then happened at tho interview bet\\een Asquith and :\Ir. 
Bonar Law 
 The account cited and adopted by Asquith% is that 
given by Lord Crev.e. "His (:\Ir. Bonar Law't;) 111eS
age was curtly 
delivered, but in further conversation it was implied that the demand 
of resignation was not made in :\Ir. Lloyd George's interest but that 
tho Government might be reconstructed." :Mr. Bonar Law, as his 
friend tells us, greatly resented the imputation that he had con- 
cealed anything from ...\squith, and was sure that he had explained 
fully all the material facts as Lord Beaverbrook describes them, 
the attitude of the Cnionist ::\Tinisters towards :\lr. Lloyd George, 
their de
ire that he should be brought under control, etc. 'Yhat is 
certain is that Asquith understood none of this. On the contrary 
he supposed himself to be threatened with a sudden and inexplicable 
abandonment by the Unionist ...\Iinisters who had hitherto supported 
him in his contentions v.ith :\Ir. Lloyd George. l\Ir. ßonar Law 
seems to June suggested that Asquith was 80 alarmed and confu
ed 
by the mere mention of the word Ie resignation" that he failed to 
take in the rest of his eOIDlnunication. Such an explanation can 
hardly be takell bcriously by anyone who knew Asquith. If any 
man knew how to keep hi:; head cool and his brain clear in an 
emergency of this kind, it \\ as he. 
Rut if, in the ab
ence of any other clue, Asquith attached im- 
port(lnce to the word "resignation" he \\as assuredly right. It 
was, as all accounts agree, resignation on which his enemies relied 
to obtain their end. lIe knew, as l\lr. Bonar Law knew (although 
somewhat 6urpri-,ingly the majority of Cnionist 
Iinisters appear 
not to have kno\\n), that there is a world of difference bet\\een 
" re
ignation " and" reconstruction." Heconstruction in the f.en
e 
in which some at least of the Unioni
t :\Iinisters de
ired it, could 
qtùtc "ell have proceeded as it did in HH5, by the resignation of 
all the Primo l\li.n.k,ter's colleagues, \\hile he him
cIf retained his 
place. J
ut resignation on the part of a Prime )lini
ter is a. eon- 
fes8ion of inability to carryon hi:-; Government, and practice and 


1 ..lr
e8 and Reflecl
. II. p. 131. This testimony is l'('inforccù b
' a con. 
temporary note of Asquith's Sccl'('talj", :"ir '[aurice Bonham Carter. 
2 Ibid., II, p, 138. 
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precedent require that he should stand aside while others endeavour 
to form the new Government. Asquith naturally assumed that 
those who required this step had considered what it implied, and 
it seemed to hin1 a sudden desertion of himself, without warning 
and without cause, by all his Unionist colleagues. If he was wrong, 
1\lr. Bonar Law did not succeed in undeceiving him. From this 
point of view the non-production of the resolution was fatal. Had 
it been produced, Asquith must have asked questions, the answers 
to which would either have revealed the true situation or led him 
to explore it for himself. 


IV 
A last word remains to be said about Lord Curzon's letter to 
Lord Lansdowne. Lord Curzon not only wrote to Lord Lansdowne, 
he also wrote on the following day to Asquith: 
Lord Ourzon to Asquith. 
I CARLTON HOUSE TERRACE, 
Dec. 4th, 1916. 


l\ly DEAR HENRY, 
Lansdowne has, I think, explained to you that my resignation 
yesterday was far from having the sinister purport which I believe 
you were inclined to attribute to it, However, I have not written to 
emphasise that but to strike a note of gaiety in a world of gloom. Just 
now I recalled these lines of Matthew Arnold-I cannot remember in 
what poem: 


We in some unknown Power's employ 
Move in a rigorous line ; 
Can neither when we will enjoy 
Nor when we will resign. 
'Ve are hourly expecting you to facilitate the process by asking for 
our seals. 


Yours ever, 
CURZON. 


If the two letters were not in evidence, it would scarcely seem 
possible that they were written by the same hand. The. only 
" sinister purport," as Lord Curzon well knew, which Asquith was 
" inclined to attribute" to the threatened resignation of his Unionist 
colleagues, was that which Lord Curzon himself had attributed to 
it in his letter to Lord Lansdowne. If that was the real purport, 
the effect of such a con1munication made to Asquith on the l\Ionday 
could only be to lull the intended victim into a false security. 
The first sentence of this letter raises an important question. 
IIow could Lord Lansdowne have made the suggested reassuring 
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{'xplnnation to Asquith, if he J\:nf'w only \\hat I..ord Curzon had 
told him on thc previous day 
 
The answer can only be conjectured, but it seems probable that 
on returning to l.ondon from the country Lord LanRdowne saw 
othC'r Unioni.,t Ministers, and, after Hceing them, ga.ve Asquith thlli 
l'}..plnnation. It is, in any case, c
idcnt that Lord Curzon's letter 
to Asquith was written after he had learnt that Lord Lansdownc- 
had rcaSbured Asquith; and it may fairly be presumed that the 
explanation which Lord Lansdowne had given Asquith was generally 
in accord with the account \\hich .l\lr. Bonar Law gave Lord Beaver- 
Lrook, and which the latter has published in his book. 
The importance of thi:ì lettC'r \\iIl be evident when we come to 
tlw events of the 'londay, Uh December. 'Yhatever happened on 
that day, there is no doubt that on the Sunday afternoon (3rd 
December) after his interview with :Mr. Bonar Law, Asquith believed 
that his Unionist colleagues would no longer support him in resisting 
Mr. Lloyd Leorge's demands. Acting on that belief he saw both 
:\1r. Lloyd George and )lr. Bonar Law (for the second time) later 
in the aftenlOon, and once more explored the possibility of an 
accommodation with them without sacrificing his own position 
as Chief of the ", ar Committee. There was the usual search for 
formulæ, and before the ev{'ning he supposed himself to have made 

uch progress in this direction as to justify him in informing the 
King that the Government must be reconstructed, and drafting a. 
notice to the !)ress to that effect. Lord Crewe, who dined in his 
company on the Sunday evening at 
Ir. 
Iontagu's house, says in 
his narrative: "\Ye separated with the hope, though "ith no assur- 
ance, that the resignation of all )linistcrs, as in the summer of 191:>, 
might lead to the formation of a stable admillbtration on a. new 
I)rinciple." 
This hope was short-lived, for in seeing :\Ir. Lloyd George and 
l\lr. Bonar Law on that Sunday afternoon Asquith had unwittingly 
delivered himself into the handq of his enemies. It was now con- 
veyed to Unioni
t 
lilli
ters that instead of accepting the advice 
which th{'y Empposed thC'msdves to have offered him that he should 
resign and fight Mr. Lloyd George, Asquith proposed to stay and 

('ttle with him. At the same time and fortified by the same in- 
formation, the hostile Press devoted itself to nlaking tho suggested 
settlement impossible by representing it as an abjcct and complete 
surrender by Asquith. 'rhe t\\ 0 thing
 together decided the i::;sue. 
The Unionbts \\erc nlienat{'(l, and the door ,,"as now to b(
 f-.hut 
upon any accolllllloùation which u. self-respecting man could ace{'pt. 
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v 
On the Sunday evening, after he had seen :Mr. Lloyd George and 
Mr, Bonar Law, Asquith had supposed that the chief difficulty 
would be not his own position-since that would be secured by 
giving him as Prime 1\iinister the last word and final control-but 
the personnel of the proposed Council. 1\Ir. Lloyd George had pro- 
posed, in addition to himself, l\Ir. Bonar Law, Sir Edward Carson, 
and a representative of Labour. To this Asquith objected that such 
a Council would be "absolutely inefficient" for the purpose of 
carrying on the 'Var and he foresaw a very stiff battle on that point, 
but he was willing to defer it pending reconstruction. This was 
the general idea in his mind when he informed the King on the 
Sunday evening that reconstruction had become necessary. He 
thought still that he would be able to form a Government which 
would support him in exercising the supreme control over the \Var 
Council and in insisting that the personnel of that Council should 
be efficient for war purposes. 
But on the following morning (1\:1onday, 4th December) there 
appeared a leading article in The Times which Asquith interpreted 
as revealing the real intentions of the proponents of the 'Var Council 
scheme. It was couched in deliberately insulting language, and the 
writer was evidently well informed of the confidential negotiations 
of the preceding three days. He knew what had passed up to the 
Sunday evening, not only in general terms but in exact detail. He 
knew that Asquith thought accommodation possible about his own 
position, but that he was taking strong objection to 1\Ir. Bonar Law 
and Sir Edward Carson being two out of the three members of the 
proposed Council. He knew other things which Asquith thought 
could only be known to the very few to whom he had confided them 
in the previous two days. To sting Asquith into withdrawing his 
concession and to incite the others to persist to the last was evidently 
the motive of the article. Asquith's" conversion" was said to have 
been" swift," but" 1\:1r. Asquith had never been slow to note the 
political tendencies when they becaIne inevitable." l\Ir. Bonar Law 
was touched on his tenderest point, his relations with his party, and 
told that he had" a great opportunity of re-establishing a personal 
position which has perhaps been necessarily obliterated by recent 
events." The introduction of Sir Edward Carson was said to be 
"an essential part of :Mr. Lloyd George's scheme of reform." 
"These two," said the writer, "have always been congenial asso- 
ciates. ThBY have something of the same resolution and fighting 
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instinct. It is not unnatural that the ono should turn to the other 
at the moment "hen h(' is staking everything upon an ofTer to 
rcorganise the direction of the 'Yar."l The articlo "ouml up with 
a eulogy of )11'. Lloyd George, v,hose " great position" was said to 
he " almost untouched by the general unpúpularity of the <1overn- 
nlCllt." This, the reader was told, was by no means the first time 
that he had been on the verge of a rupture with his colleagues. 
Once it '\\as averted by the enforced surrender of the Government 
over the )lilitary Service Bill. "From the very beginning he has 
stood apart from tho rest in his unmh5takable enthusiasm for 
vigorous war." 
Thero was no mistaking the meaning of this. K ot only was .\11'. 
Lloyd George to bo entrusted v,ith tll(
 direction of the '\'ar, but if 
Asquith remained Prime :\Iini:-;ter, hr- was in future to be a mere 
figurehead and would immcdhtcly be taunted as having" surren- 
dered." 
Lord TIeaverbrook haFt stated that )11'. Lloyd George did not 
inspire thi'l article, but even if that \\ere 80, an article \\ritten plainly 
in his inh'rest in a newspaper \\ ith the principal proprietor of which 
he was known to be in close touch was bound to appear to Asquith 
and other people as the expression of his nlind. The circumstances 
also were extremely untoward. Asquith had learnt from what he 
believed to be a credible source that Lord N orthcliffe had visited 
the 'Val' Office on tho Sunday evening,2 and the article was fully 
informed of "hat had happelled on that day. X'o doubt this coloured 
tho view that Asquith toOh. of it, hut the importance of the article 
lay not in the personal inspiration of anyone individual, but in 
the undoubted fact that it conveyed the h.no'\\ledgo and e
pre
8ed 
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[r. Edwin Yontagu writing the following day (5th December), put a some- 
what different complexion on 
r. Lloyd George'ø insistenco on 
ir Edward 
Carson : 
.. I think his p[r. Lloyd George's) main object was loyalty to Donar Law, who 
had boon working with him and who foc18 acutely the position in whieh his party is 
being split by Carson'ø rival leadership. Carson is leader of the Opposition, and at 
a time when you are reconstructing your Governmont, surely to make a new 
Coalition in order to help Bonar Law and the Parliamentary flituation, it is not a 
'ory wlknown thing to take in the m08t con<ipicuous Opposition leader." 
I Apparontly thÍI:J was so, see My NorthdiJle Diary, by Tom Clarke, pp. 105-106. 
&< Doo. 3, 1916: The Chief rotumod to town after visiting his motber in the country, 
and at 7 o'('lock he was at the War Ot1ice ,Ùth Lloyd Ceorge." Lord lleaverbrook 
recorùs two other interviews between Mr. Lloyd George and Lord Korthclifie in 
these days, one at the War Office on 1st December (Polilicia,18 and 1M War, p, 199), 
which was fOllOwod by an article in TM Timu .. favourable to the cause of the 
rovolters," and another on Saturday, 2nd December, after which the Etvming It."etc. 
came out with posters .. Lloyd George pa.ching up," Much intert"sting information 
as to the manner in \\ hich Lord Korthcliffe conductcJ. hid campaign again.bt &\...quith 
",ill be found in Mr. Clarke's Diary. 
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the intentions of the group which was acting against hitn. t He 
concluded that it was their deliberate intention to make any accom- 
modation impossible which left him with the power and authority 
of a Prime :Minister. 
After reading this article Asquith wrote to :Mr. Lloyd George: 
Asquith to ltfr. Lloyd George. 
10 DOWNING STREET, 
Dec. 4th, 1916. 


1\iy DEAR LLOYD GEORGE, 
Such productions as the first leading article in to-day's Times, 
showing the infinite possibilities for misunderstanding and misrepresenta- 
tion of such an arrangement as we considered yesterday, make me at 
least doubtful as to its feasibility. Unless the impression is at once 
corrected that I am being relegated to the position of an irresponsible 
spectator of the War, I cannot possibly go on, 
The suggested arrangement was to the following effect: 
The Prime Minister to have supreme and effective control of '\Var 
policy. 
The agenda of the War Committee will be submitted to him; its 
Chairman will report to him daily; he can direct it to consider particular 
topics or proposals; and all its conclusions will be subject to his approval 
or veto. He can, of course, at his own discretion, attend meetings of 
the Committee. 


Yours sincerely, 
H. H. ASQUITH. 



Ir. Lloyd George replied : 
jlr. Lloyd George to Asquith. 
WAR OFFICE, 
WHITEHALL, 
Dec. 4th, 1916. 


1\iy DEAR PRIME :MINISTER, 
I have not seen The Times' article. But I hope you will not 
attach undue importance to these effusions. I have had these mis- 
representations to put up with for months. Northcliffe frankly wants 
a smash. Derby and I do not. Northcliffe would like to make this and 
any other arrangement under your Premiership impossible. Derby and 


1 During November the War Office appears to have been the principal scene of 
these operations, Lord Beaverbrook being officer in charge of Canadian Records 
had a room there, and he records that Sir Reginald Brade, the Secretary to the 
War Office, frequently called on him. It was in this room that Lord Beaverbrook 
had an interesting interview with Lord Birkenhead who denounced the " intrigue .. 
as dangerous to the public interest, "I argued," says Lord Beaverbrook, "that his 
own position would be perfectly safe under a new Administration, but the suggestion 
annoyed him," (Politicians and the War, II, p, 158,) 
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I attach great importance to your retainin
 your present position- HH6 
l.fTediv{.ly. I cannot restrain nor I fcar influl'nc(' Kortheliffe. Age U4 
I fuHy accept in lettf'r and in spirit your summary of the suggested 
arrangf'ment- suhject of cour8(' to personnel. 
Ever sincerely, 
D. LLOYD GEORGE. 


It will be seen that 'Ir. Llord George like Asquith himsplf, re- 
garde(l thc plan dibcus:)cd on bt DecenlLer a
 merely a " sugge
ted 
arrangement. " 
In Hpite of Tlte Times' article Asquith went on v.ith his plan of 
ff'constrnction ,'\>ithout resignation find on the Bame morning 
{\Jonday, 4th Decem her) saw the King, find after submitting tho 
resignation of his colleagues receiyed authority to form a new 
Covernment. 'Vhcn the House met in the afternoon he moved its 
adjournment until the 7th, pending thp reconstruction of the 
Governnwnt. He 01('n, after consulting hiA Liberal colleagues, "rote 
I1gain to 
Ir. Lloyd George: 
Asquith to JI T. Lloyd George. 
10 DOWNING STREET, 
Dec. 4, l!H6. 


'IY DEAR LLOYD GEOROE, 
Thank yon for this ll'tter of this morning. The King gave me 
to-day authority to ask and accept the resignation of all my coHeague8, 
and to form a new Government on such lines as I should suhmit to him. 
I start therefore with a clean slate. 
The firs1 question which I have to consider is the constitution of tho 
new \Var Committee. 
After full consideration of the matter in all it
 aspects, I have coml' 
decidedly to the conclusion that it is not possible that such a Committee 
could he made "\\orkable and effective without the Prime Minister as its 
Chairman. I quite agree that it "ill be necessary for him, in '\"'iew of 
the other calls upon his time and energy, to delegate from time to timl' 
the chairmanship to another Minister as his representative and locum- 
tcnenR; but (if he i
 to retain the authority which corresponds to hi:i 
rf'sponsibility as Prime 
Iinister) he must continue to be, as he has always 
been, its permanent President. I am 8ati
fied on reflection that any 
other arrangement (such for instance as the one" hich I indicated to you 
in my letter of to-day) would be in experience impracticable and incom- 
patible \\ ith the l}rime Minister's fmal and supreme control. 
The other question which you have raised relates to the personnel of 
the Committee. Here again after deliherate consideration I find myself 
unable to agree with some of your suggestions. 
I think wo both agree that the first Lord of the Admiralty mu
t, of 
necessity, be a member of the Committee. 
I cannot (as I told you ye:::;tcrday) be a })arty to any !-iugge::ltion that 
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Age 64 has been reconstituted with Sir John Jellicoe as First Sea Lord. I believe 
:ThIr. Balfour to be, under existing conditions, the necessary head of the 
Board, 
I must add that Sir E. Carson (for whom personally and in every other 
way I have the greatest regard) is not, from the only point which is 
significant to me (namely the most effective prosecution of the "\Var) the 
man best qualified among my colleagues, present and past, to be a 
member of the War Committee. 
I have only to say, in conclusion, that I am strongly of opinion that 
the War Committee (without any disparagement of the existing Com- 
mittee, which in my judgment is a most efficient body and has done and 
is doing, invaluable work) ought to be reduced in number; so that it 
can sit more frequently and overtake more easily the daily problems 
with which it has to deal. But in any reconstruction of the Committee, 
such as I have, and have for some time past had in view, the governing 
consideration to my mind is the special capacity of the men who are to 
sit on it for the work which it has to do. 
That is a question which I must reserve for myself to decide. 
Yours very sincerely, 
H. H. ASQUITH, 


1\Ir. Lloyd George replied the following day: 
WAR OFFICE, 
WHITEHALL, 
Dec. 5, 1916. 


:I\Iy DEAR PRIl\1E :I\iINISTER, 
I received your letter with some surprise. On Friday I made 
proposals which involved not merely your retention of the Premiership 
but the supreme control of the War, whilst the executive functions, subject 
to that supreme control, were left to others. I thought you then received 
these suggestions favourably. In fact you yourself proposed that I should 
be the Chairman of this Executive Committee, although as you know, I 
never put forward that demand. On Saturday you wrote me a letter 
in which you completely went back on that proposition. You sent for 
me on Sunday and put before me other proposals; These proposals you 
embodied in a letter written to me on Monday: 
The Prime l\linister to have supreme and effective control of War 
Policy; 
The agenda of the War Committee will be submitted to him; its 
Chairman will report to him daily; he can direct it to consider particular 
topics or proposals; and all its conclusions will be subject to his approval 
or veto. He can, of course, at his own discretion attend meetings of the 
Committee. 
These proposals safeguarded your position and power as Prime :I\Iinister 
in every particular, I immediately wrote you accepting them " in letter 
and in spirit." It is true that on Sunday I expressed views as to the 
constitution of the Committee, but these were for discussion. To-day 
you have gone back on your o"\Yn proposals. 
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I have Rtriven my utmost to cure the obvious defects of the War Com- 1916 
miU('e without o'w>rthro\\ing the Governm('nt. As you arc aware, on Age 64: 
several oeem
ions during the last two years I have deemed it my duty to 
e
press profoulHl di
Ratisfaction \\ ith the Government's method of con- 
ducting the \\ar. l\lanya time with the road to victory open in front of 
U
, we haye delayed and hesitated while the enemy were erecting barriers 
that finally checked our approach. There has been delay, hesitation, lack 
of forethought and vision. I have endeavoured repeatedly to warn the 
Government of the dangers both verbally and in written memoranda 
and letters, which I crave your leave to publish, if my action is chal. 
lenged; but I have either failed to secure decisions or secured them too 
late to avert the evil'!, The lat.est illustration is our lamcntable failure 
to give timely support to Rumania. 
I have more than onee a'!ked to be relieved from my reRponsibility for 
a policy "ith which I was in thorough disagreement, but at your urgent 
}>('rsonal request I remaincd in the Government, I realise that when the 
country is in the peril of a great war, )linistcrs have not the same freedom 
to resign on disagreement. At the same time, J have always felt.-and 
fl'lt d('cply-that I wa
 in a false position inasmuch as I could never 
defend in a w llOle-hearted maru1('r the action of a Government of which 
I was a member. \Ve have thrown away opportunity after opportunity, 
and I am convinced, after deep and anxious reflection, that it is my duty 
to leave the Government in order to inform the peoplc of the real con- 
dition of affairs and to give them an opportunity before it is too late to 
Ba\ye their native land from a disaster which is inevitable if the present 
mpthods are longer persisted in, As all delay is fatal in war, I place my 
office without further parley at your disposal. 
It is with great personal regret that I have come to this conclusion. 
In spite of mean and unworthy insinuations to the contrary-in-;inuation
 
which I fear are al" ays inevitable in the case of men who hold prominent 
hut not primary positions in any Administration-I have felt a strong 
personal attachment to you as my Chief. As you yourself said on Sunday, 
we have acted together for ten years and never had a quarrel, although 
we have had many a time a grave difference on questions of policy. You 
have treated me \\ ith great courtesy and kindness; for all that I thank 
you, Kothing would have induced me to part now except an overwhelm- 
ing sense that the course of action which has been pursued has put the 
country-and not mcrely the country, but throughout the world the 
principles for which you and I have always stood through our political 
lives-in the greatest peril that has ever overtaken them. 
As I am fully conscious of the importance of preserving national unity 
I propose to give your Government compl('tc support in the vigorous 
prosecution of the "\\fir; but unity "\\ithout action is nothing but futilo 
carnage, and I cannot be reRponsible for that. Vigour and vision are 
the supreme need at this hour. 


Y our:'i sincerely, 
D. LLOYD GEORGE. 


On this letter Asquith has writt('u: "I fpplipd pointing out that 
I could not accept hi
 Yl'r
ion of \\ hat had taken place hchH'<'1l U'I 
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and that in particular he has omitted to quote the first and most 
material part of my letter of Monday" (i,e. the part relating to The 
Times' article). Asquith apparently added a caution against the 
publication of the correspondence or documents at this stage, for 
I\lr. Lloyd George wrote again : 
Mr, Lloyd George to Asquith. 


Dec. 5. 


l\fy DEAR PRIME J\:IINISTER, 
I cannot announce my resignation without assigning the reason. 
Your request that I should not publish the correspondence that led up 
to and necessitated it, places me therefore in an embarrassing and unfair 
position. I must give reasons for the grave step I have taken. If you 
forbid publication of the correspondence, do you object to my stating 
in another form my version of the causes that led to my resigning? 
Ever sincerely, 
D. LLOYD GEORGE. 
As to the first part of your letter, the publication of the letters would 
cover the whole ground. 
In his subsequent explanation at the Liberal Party meeting, 
Asquith met the charge that he had shifted his ground by pointing 
out that in his first letter of 4th December, he had been careful to 
say that" the suggested arrangement was," and that in this very 
letter he had told Mr. Lloyd George that the construction put upon 
it by The Times had shown its " infinite possibilities for misunder- 
standing and misrepresentation " and made him " doubtful as to its 
feasibility." The question of verbal consistency is of little im- 
portance. Everything up to this point had been provisional, and he 
was plainly entitled to withdraw, if he discovered that he and 
'Ir. 
Lloyd George attached different meanings to what he had pro- 
visionally accepted-if, for example, l\ir. Lloyd George meant what 
The Times said. To Asquith the one important point in these days 
was to discover what was in Mr. Lloyd George's mind when he 
proposed the reorganisation of the \Var Council. Lord Beaverbrook 
is clear on the point that l\1r. Lloyd George's object was to take the 
control of the war out of Asquith's hands. (" If Asquith would 
accept the titular rôle, well and good; if not, he must go." 1) :Mr. 
Lloyd George, on the other hand, had written: "Derby and I 
attach great importance to your retaining your present position- 
effectively." (4th December.) By the evening of 5th December 
Asquith had come to the conclusion that there was no virtue in that 
word" effectively," and he was determined, as he said, not to re- 
main Prime l\linister and be " an irresponsible Rpectator of the war." 
1 Politicians and the War, p. 167 (27th November). 
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Tht"' correspondence had been carried to its close on Tuesday, 5th 
Deccmber, but othcr things hapI)ened on )Ionday, 4th December, be- 
8ides the e
change of letters Lct,\een A
quith and 
lr. Lloyd George. 
Undouhteòly on thi:i 1londa.y Asquith was leù to helif've that the 
attituùe of Unionist Ministers towards him was far different from 
"hat he had understood from )11'. Bonar Law in their interview on 
the Sunday. Lord Cre\\c in the account adopted by Asquith and 
Imhli
hed by him in Jlenwries and Reflections,1 says that he Baw 
(,f'rt
in "GnionÏ:-\t ::\lini
tf'rs ",ho put before him what they con
idered 
to be the true lneaning of thf'ir ref'olution. Thf'Y said" the demand 
for hi'3 resignation in no way indicated a wish that he should retire. 
On the contrary, they did not believe that anybody else could form 
a Government-certainly not )Ir. Lloyd George; so that the result 
would be the return of the Prime l\linÜ;ter with an cnhanced 
po
ition." Tho three ::\Iinistcrs Jllentioned by Lord Crewe in this 
connection aro Lord Curzon, Lord Robert Ceci1, and Sir Austen 
Chamberlain, but the recollection of the two latter is that they did 
not see Asquith until the Tuesday, when they nlade a very different 
comnlunication. Of Lord Curzon we only know that he wrote tho 
letter to Asquith already printed some time on the ::\Ionday, but this 
letter, as already pointed out, reveall'> the fact that Lord Lan
do\\ne 
had made a reas
uring e:xplanation to Asquith, before it was" ritten. 
There were no doubt, other comings and goings bet" een Liberal and 
Cnionist :\Iinisters on this critical :l\Ionday; but if Asquith received 
a real-':mring explanation from Lord Lansdo\\ne, and it "as followed 
hy the rea
suring letter from Lord CUI'zon, 2 it is not difficult to 
account for the belief "hich he undoubtedly held that he could rely 
on Unioni:-:t 8upport, when he proceeded \, ith his plan for re- 
construction on the afternoon of :l\Ionday. It need scarcc1y be added 
that "hatever explanation Lord Lansdo'\\ne gave, Lord Lansdowno 
honestly believed it to be true. 


vu 
Tho following day (Tuesday, óth December) a nleeting of Liberal 
Ministers was hcld at 10 Do\\ning 
tr('et, at ono o'clock, and nfter 
the correspondence had been read to them, they decided unani- 
nlOusly that 
Ir. Lloyd 
orge'8 proposab could not be accf'pted, 
1 II. p, 133, 
I Lord Bcaverbrook states (Politician8 and 1M n art II. p. 2.36). that Lord 
Curzon (apparently on this Monday) gave ARquith "an absolute plt'(l
o" that 
"in no circumstances whate\-er would he. Curzon. or tboee actin
 with him take 
office undcr Lloyd George or Bonar Law." The reader must judge in the light of 
the correspomlcnco v.hether Lord 13ca\"erbrook can ha\o been rightly informed. 
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There was no dissentient, except possibly 1\11'. 1\1ontagu, on this 
point; and there is no foundation for the idea that Asquith was 
persuaded by his colleagues to go back on his negotiations with 1\'[1'. 
Lloyd George. He had taken action on his own account immedi- 
ately after reading The Times' article, and his colleagues were of the 
opinion that he had acted rightly. 
The climax came early in the afternoon of that Tuesday when 
Lord Curzon, Lord Robert Cecil, and 1\1r. Austen Chamberlain came 
to Dow"ning Street and informed Asquith, to his great surprise, that 
they considered the position to have been completely changed by 
wha t had been described to them as his surrender to Mr. Lloyd 
George, and by the course of events since their party meeting on the 
Sunday. Asquith now put to them the plain question, would they 
be prepared to go on with him, if 1\11'. Lloyd George and 1\11'. Bonar 
Law refused? They replied definitely that they would not. They 
had discovered since Sunday that 1\11', Bonar Law and Sir Edward 
Carson were solid with :1\11'. Lloyd George, and they saw no prospect 
of holding their party if this formidable trio went into Opposition, 
and were backed, as they would be, by the chief part of the Con- 
servative press. They had also been informed that 1\1r. Lloyd George 
had secured the support of Labour and of a considerable number, if 
not a majority, of Liberals. In these circumstances they deemed it 
to be a necessity to reconsider their attitude to lVlr. Lloyd George, and 
they now advised Asquith to co-operate with them, one of their 
number suggesting that he should serve under him. 
l\Ien of the same party could scarcely have acted thus to a man 
whom they had acknowledged as their Chief, but not for the first 
time (or the last) it was discovered on this occasion, that the Head 
of a Coalition Government leans on a broken reed if he relies on 
mem bel's of another party to stand by him in the stress of a personal 
emergency. From first to last Asquith had behind hinl all his 
Liberal colleagues in the Cabinet, but during the critical days his 
Unionist colleagues had remained in their separate compartment and 
held themselves free to transfer their allegiance from one Liberal 
leader to another, according to their judglnent of the situation at the 
moment. They had apparently not realised that no decision was 
possible to Asquith without a clear knowledge of their intentions, 
and that their detachment from him to l\Ir. Lloyd George, now 
successfully accomplished, had throughout been the principal 
strategic aim of Asquith's opponents. 
It would be idle to pretend that the decision which they announced 
at this final interview-coming as it did from men who had so 
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recently c}"prcsf'ed their distnu;t of )11'. Lloyd George-wa.s not a 
t'hoch. and f:;url'ri
o to .A:-;quith. But h.. accepted it at once as final 
and deeif:;i\'e and received with compo
ur.. the letter \\ hich :Mr. 
Bonar La\\- wrote after the 'Gnionist mceting later in the afternoon: 
Mr. Bonar Law Ú) Asquith. 


HH6 
Age tj,1: 


Dec. 5, HHG. 


)Iy nEAR PRIME )ú
nSTER, 
lÁ>rd ('uczon, Lord Hobert Cecil, and :\Ir. Austen Chamberlain 
have reported to a meeting of all the rnionist members of the Cabinet, 
except 1.11', l
a.lfour, who '\as unable to be present, the substance of their 
conversation with you. After full consideration we are of opinion that the 
course ,\hich "e urgcd on you on Sunday is a necessity, and that it is 
imperative that this course should be taken to-day. "'e hope that you 
have arrived at the f'ame conelu-;ion, but if thi
 is not so, \\e fcel that 
"e ha\'c no choice but to ask )ou to act upon our resignations. 
Yours sincerely, 
A. BO
AR LAW. 


The situation was now quite plain. The Liberal members of tho 
Cabinet \\ ere unarumous that )11'. Lloyd Ceorge's terms could not be 
accepted; the Unionist 
linisters were no longer \\ illing to back 
Asquith in resisting them. l.abour had been bcne\
olent and 
tJympathetic but it too claimed its freeùom to act according to tho 
intereHts of it
 party, and by this time Asquith had come to attach 
little importance to the asburances of individuals that they would 
never serve" ith 
lr. Lloyd George. That remained to be seen, but 
for the moment it was plainly imp08
ible for him either to carryon 
or to form a ne\\ Government in face of the f'eee
sioll not only of 
:Mr. Bonar Law' und -:\Ir. I..Ioyd George, but of all the Unionbt 
mem hers of the Govcrnment. He, therefore, late in the afternoon of 
.')th Deccmber, scnt in his resignation to the King, and \\ ound up his 
correspondence" ith 1\11'. Lloyd George" ith the follo\\ ing letter: 
A8quith to ;.l/r. LI(Jyd George. 
10 DO\\
INO STREET, 
Dec. 5, HHü. 


My DE\R LLOYD GEORGE, 
It may make a difference to you (in reply to your l
t let
r) if I 
tell ;rOll at once that 1 have tendered my resignation to the King. 
In any case I should deprecate in thc public int.cn'st t he publication 
in its present form at this moment of your Jetters to me of this morning. 
Of courso I have neither the po"er nor the "ish to pre\ent )our 
stating in some ot her form tho (',lUses "hieh have led you to tah.e tho 
step which 
ou ha'\""c taken. 


Y our8 ,ery sincerely, 
11, II. ASQt:lTII. 
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THERE were, no doubt, at various stages of this affair some sanguine 
adherents who said or thought that Asquith had only to stand aside 
for it to be proved impossible for anyone else to form a Government, 
and upon certain random expressions of this kind the theory has 
been built up that he was" bluffing" when he handed in his resigna- 
tion, and that he ,vent out in serene confidence that he would be 
recalled. In view of the foregoing narrative it is scarcely necessary 
to discuss this seriously. 
Asquith, on the evening of 5th December, was left without any 
sure support except from his Liberal colleagues. He had been 
warned that the Unionist Ministers upon whmn he must have relied 
in any attempt to form a Government without Mr. Bonar Law and 
Mr. Lloyd George held themselves free to serve in a Lloyd George 
administration. They had objected to his efforts at accommodation 
with Mr. Lloyd George, but were prepared to make an accommoda- 
tion of their own. It was an extraordinary and ironical situation, if 
the point of departure on the previous Sunday is borne in Inind, but 
it is altogether incredible that Asquith could have had any illusions 
about the support he might expect from Unionist l\Hnisters when he 
had ceased to be Prime Minister. In fact he had none. 
The suggestions which Lord Beaverbrook throws out that Asquith 
was playing with his opponents-that he had various proposals in 
his mind to entrap them, that one moment he threatened a dis- 
solution with 1\11'. Bonar Law to destroy Sir Edward Carson and the 
Unionists,1 and at another a dissolution following on :Mr. Bonar 
Law's resignation to make himself dictator 2 -are so many fantasies. 
1 Politicians and the War, II, p. 106. 
2 Ibid., II, p. 124. It is possible that Asquith may have said during one or other 
of his conversations, " .What if I were to dissolve ?" But that he definitely rejected 
this possibility whenever it was seriously proposed is the agreed opinion of those who 
saw him most intimately in those days. 
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He had neitlwr the I:;kill for tactical manæuvres of this kind, nor the 
H1ightt'st indination to employ them. Leaht of all would he have 
entertained the idC'a of fighting hiH way hack to power after a tactical 
resignation. He had never in the whole course of his career fought 
for any personal advantage, and to do 80 in the middle of the 'Yar 
with the scandal of public recrimination inevitable in such a struggle 
\\ ould have been f-IWcialIy repugnant to him. So far from playing any 
game himself, it may much more truly be said that Asquith ,,,as 
Jlt1z7led and confused by the games which were apparently being 
played around him. The reader who follows the story with the 
clues that have since heen supplied to the moth-es and intentions of 
the IJrincipal actors may even be tempt
d, like the unsophisticated 
audience of a melodrama, to cry out in warning as the heedle
H 
vidim wall'l.s into so many traps. Asquith, it must be admitted, had 
nothing like the 
kill and resourcefulnebs of his opponents on this 
occasion, and those \\ho are e
perts in such matters may well 
conclude that in the preparation of the ground, the gradual marshal- 
ling of forces, the division and isolation of opponents, the s,,, ift 
changes of front, the handling of the PresH, and all else that goes to 
tll<' make-up of modern political strategy, tile displacement of 
Asquith in December HHß stands as the classic example of thÏd kind 
of \\ arfare. 

Ir. Bonar Law told his friend Lord Beaverbrook, who repeat
 it in 
his book, that Asquith said to him, when he declined to serve in a 
Bonar Law Government: "I have no fecling of hostility. You have 
treated me \\ ith comp]ete 
traightforwardness throughout." 'Yhat- 
e\ er Dlay have been said at that moment, it would be idle to pretend 
that this was Asquith's considered, iew of these transactions. Ht3 
never concealed from his frienùs that 1m considered himself to have 
been seriousl) mi
led about ll1aterial fact:-1, or minced words in 
characteri
ing the parts played by some of the performers on this 
scene. 
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The narrath e must now be taken up from thf' evening of [)th 
December. Thf' hing, having received Asquith's resignation, sent 
for \Jr. }
onar Law who, on leaving Buckingham Palace, came 
straight to Downing Street. Lord Crewe has described the occasion: 
U 'Ve were dining at 10 Downing Street, and our host was called away 
to see .1\[1', Bonar Law, v.ho had come from the Palace in order to inquire 
v.hether he could look for A
quith'B help as a colleague ü he proceeded to 
form an Administration. The reply v.as altogether discouraging, ü not 
definitely in the negative." 
D.-8 
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The next morning (V\Tednesday, 6th December) the King sent for 
]\tIre Lloyd George, who also appears to have explained that he 
could not expect the necessary support. The King then invited 
Asquith, 1\1r. Bonar Law, 1\1r. Lloyd George, Mr. Bailour, and 1\1r. 
Henderson to confer with him and each other at Buckingham 
Palace on the same afternoon. "\tVhat followed can best be told 
in Lord Crewe's words: 


"The general course of the discussion there was described by J\lr. 
Asquith to his late Liberal colleagues at 10 Downing Street immediately 
after the meeting. It appears that at the opening there was some expres- 
sion of opinion by the two alternative Prime :1\1inisters that Mr. Asquith 
should endeavour to continue, but both, when asked by him if he could 
claim their assistance in any capacity, declared that this was impossible. 
l\'Ir. Lloyd George, however, urged :Mr. Asquith to attempt to form a 
Government from among his own supporters. It was next discussed 
whether if :1\1r. Bonar Law or Mr, Lloyd George became Prime Minister 
lVIr. Asquith would serve under either. Both Mr. Balfour and l\1.r. Hender- 
son hoped that he would do so, and the King may also have favoured 
this course; :MI. Asquith, however, neither declined nor accepted, but 
decided to consult his friends before replying. 
Another meeting of Liberal ex-l\linisters was therefore called at 
Downing Street that evening, l\1r. Henderson also attending. In the first 
place it was unanimously agreed that it was not feasible to proceed with 
a Government including no Unionist representation and without :l\Ir. 
Lloyd George, more especially if the latter carried out the intention frankly 
stated in his letter of resignation, of conducting a campaign throughout 
the country against the methods hitherto pursued in carrying on the war. 
The next subject of discussion, for which the meeting was indeed prin- 
cipally called, was the possibility of Asquith's joining an administration 
formed by Bonar Law or ]\-Ir. Lloyd George, No mention was made on 
this occasion of any other alternative premiership, so that the issue was 
in some degree simplified, l\1r, Henderson began by strongly urging the 
adhesion of Mr. Asquith, in order that a truly national Government 
might be formed, The only other l\1inister sharing his opinion was l\lr. 
l\Iontagu, who held that the prestige of l\Ir. Asquith ought not to be lost 
to the country. All the rest took the view that the combination would 
be mistaken and futile, and it was strongly expressed by l\Ir. McKinnon 
\V ood, Lord Buckmaster, l\Ir, McKenna, :Mr. Runciman, Lord Grey and 
myself. 
Mr. Asquith entirely concurred with our statements, which were to the 
effect that no sentiments of personal dignity or of amour propre ought 
to prevent him from accepting a lower position, but that two fatal objec- 
tions barred the way. The first was that, given the personalities involved, 
the scheme would not in fact work. Mr. Asquith had declined to become 
a Merovingian ruler as Prime l\'linister, and as a subordinate member of 
the new Government he would not submit to the autocracy of the War 
Committee, of which there was no assurance that he would even be a 
member. A collision was therefore probable, perhaps before very long; 
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and it was fplt that" hih. the pl'r'sent 1m>ak.-up might be a national mis- 1916 
fortune, it \\ould amount to a serious disastpr if later on 
Ir. Asquith and Age 64- 
those LilX'rals \\ho might join \\ith him felt compE'lh.d to bring about 
anotll<'r cri..\Ïs. 
Ir, Lloyd George" ould in all probability find no difficulty 
in getting the requisite support; and if a Ilew system was to be tried it had 
k
t be entrusted to colleagues of the samp school of thought as the new 
Prime 'rinister. 
In the second place, it was felt that :Mr. Asquith's influence, though now 
so pO\H'rful and pervading, would melt a\\ay if ho were thus to accept 
officc. There would be no little rcsentment among many of his supporters 
both in Parliaul('nt an(l ill thf" country. This was all th(" more significant 
because the advent of a new administration under a headstrong 
linister 
mistrusted by many might of ib;('1f qui(,k.en extreme and rec1.lcss opposi- 
tion, anù perhapl'l dri\ye not a few recruits in the direction of peacemaking. 
The erpation therefore of a sober and responsible Úpposition (if that be 
thl) proper t("rm) steadily supporting the Govprnment in the conduct of 
the war, critieiling \\hen necessary, and in the last resort offering an 
alt{'rnative administration, was the best outcome of the crisis in the 
nat.ional intpr('st. )Ir. Asquith therefore stood out, and tho prescnt 

Iirllitry was formed by 
lr, Lloyd Ceorge, 
It should UP observed that concurrently \\ ith this gathering at Downing 
Street the l"nionist Illembers of the latû Government were meeting in 

Ir, Bonar La\\ 's room at the Colonial Office, \\ hence Lord Curzon came 
0\ er to ' Kumber Ten' to hear the result of our conference, and was told 
of Asquith's refu...al."l 
This record, made at the time by a participator in these events, 
i"f a sufficient ans
 er to the suggestion that Asquith put pressure on 
his colleagues not to serve W1der :Mr. Lloyd George, but his defence 
of his own action in declining that f'crvicc may be set 
idp by t-:ide 
"ith it. He ,.;aid at the Liberal rarty meeting at the Reform Club 
on 8th December: 
" I have bpen asked, and it is a perfcctly fair question for you to put to 
me, why I t1id not agree to act in a subordinate eapa,eity, 'Iy own 
inclination was strongly against such a eourSC', and again I consulted 
my fricnds and colleagues, and they were unanimous in advi:-;ing me 
not to do BO. I Heed not teU you that they did not put it on any ground 
of amour prupre at all, or woundcd pride, or anyt.hing of tho sort. No 
such consideration o}X'rated or could op'rate. I thought mYbPlf, and 
they pointcd out, and I am certain it is tnlC, that if I \\ ere to come into 
the new Gon'rmUl'nt (which I \\i:.-h from t1w bottom of my heart, v.ithout 
any kind of affectation or re
ITe, the most complete success) in "hatever 
capacity you like, but not as lwad of thf" Gov('rnJllent, these attack" 
would continue. If an} thing 'Went wronh it would be said, ' Oh, thel'C is 
the old paraly::.ing touch t1WN'. You have not made a clean job of t.ho 
matter. \\'hy do you not remo'Ve the taint and the cancer" hich has 
been so fatal to thc cffccti\90 prosecution of tho war in the pa
t l' .And 
my unfortunato new colleagues v.ould in a very short timo ha,e found 
1 \1 moriu and Rtftecliom, II, 13.>-137. 
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1916 themselves confronted with the necessity either of getting rid of me 
Age 64 altogether or being themselves tarred with the same terrible brush, I 
really do not think, and my colleagues did not think, that I could as 
effectively serve the new Government, and what is still more important, 
the real interests of the State, as a member of it, as I could outside, and 
outside I am remaining with the sole object-I do not know that I need 
assure you of this-of lending iimch help as I can with all my heart and 
with all such strength as remains to me in order to assist them in the 
great task which lies before us." 


III 
The steps by which the Unionist Ministers were led from their 
starting-point of "reconstruction" with Asquith as Prime Minister 
to the acceptance of a Lloyd George Ministry with Asquith and his 
Liberal coHea.gues excluded stand outside this biography. Presunl- 
ably 1\11'. Bonar Law decided that he could not be an effective 
PriIne l\:Iinister in a House of Commons with a Liberal and Labour 
majority, or hold his own in Cabinet against 1\11'. Lloyd George 
without Asquith's support, The ground being thus cleared, 1\11'. 
Lloyd George appears to have persuaded 1\11'. Balfour, who had been 
removed by illness frOIn participation in the previous transactions, 
that it was his patriotic duty to come in, and his adhesion seems to 
have overcome the reluctance of other Unionists. 1\11'. Lloyd George 
at the same time made proposals and promises to the Labour 
leaders, which in the words of one of them, made it " simply impos- 
sible" for them to refuse. The strange thing, looking back on t,hese 
transactions is again that none of the adherents of the new Govern- 
ment appear to have asked what questions of policy lay behind theIll 
or what :Mr. Lloyd George meant when he so passionately demanded a 
change in the direction of the war. It was Mr. Lloyd George's 
justification that he believed the reilloval of obstruction to the plans 
which he had so ardently advocated to be an urgent national 
necessity requiring and even compelling the steps that he took to 
undermine Asquith's position. But no one else seems to have 
inquired what was in his mind, or to have asked any guarantees 
or assurances about the conduct of the war which had been the 
whole bubject of the dispute. 
To Asquith this question was vital. His objection to transferring 
the conduct of the war to :Mr. Lloyd George was not merely to the 
personal submission required of him; he altogether mistrusted the 
new direction of the war which from his experience in the previous 
two years he believed l\lr. Lloyd George to be aiming at. The Times 
had said in its leading article on 2nd December, "whether the 'Val' 
Office endorses Mr. Lloyd George's action we neither know nor care" 
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-an obvious allusion to the differcnces, about which it was well 
informcd, between 
Jr. Lloyd George and the Imperial General Staff. 
Rut Af'quith both knew and cared very much, and he had no 
intention of placing himself in a po:::ition in which he "ould have to 
play the part of paf'sive Bppctator, while f;oldiprR whom he tru--ted 
"ere overruled by the 
ccretary for 'V ar. 
From this point of VIew he regarded the qupstion of personnel as 
essential. There" us something to be said for dishurdening th 
Primp .Minister of the ncce
:-;ity of daily attenùanco at the \Var 
Council, provideù the men composing it \\ere meIl whose judgn1<'nt 
he tru
ted and whom he knew to be in general agreement "ith 
hÏ1nself. nut when 'Jr. Lloyd George proposed to eliminate 
Ir. 
Balfour in favour of [';ir Ed" ard Carson, and to compose the new 
\ r ar Council of men" ho had Ilevcr profes
l'd to spccialise in military 
mntters, he was convinced that not efficiency hut a new military 
policy 1II1(lpr 'II'. Lloyd Gporge's control was" hat wa
 aimed at. 
And that ho would never have consented to. 
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IV 
Nothing standq out more in the records of these days than 
A
quith's 
tout defence of .Mr. Balfour, when )Ir. Lloyd George 
had for some time past desired to be removed from the Admiralty. 
Knowing 
Ir. Lloyd George's Fentimpnts, and hearing of the 
projected ,rar Council, .:\Tr. Balfour \\rotp from hiR sick-bed on 
5th J)ecpmber to send in his resignation. "1 am quitC' clear," he 
Faid, "that the ne" system should have a trial under the most 
favourable circumstances; and the mere fact that the new Chairman 
of the 'Val' Council did prefer, and, so far a
 I know, still prefers, a 
difTerent First Lord of the Admiralty is to my mind quite condu
iYe, 
anù leaves me in no doubt as to the manner in "hich r can hest 
nssist t he Government" hieh ] de
ire to support." .Asquith had 
nlready told :\11". Lloyd George that he could not he a party to any 
suggestion that )Jr. Balfour bhould be displaced: and he now 
wrote to Mr. Balfour begging him to withdraw his resignation. To 
this )Ir. Balfour am:!" cred : 
1.1fT. Balfour tQ Asquitl6. 
4 CARLTO'Ç' GARDEXR, 
PALL 
L-\LL, SJV., 
Dec. 5 J HH6. 



[y Df:AR ASQtTITH, 
I am V"l'ry grat(.ful for your note and its enclosure. I V"ery highly 
V"alue your appreciation. 
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1916 I do not, however, feel much inclined to change my views. I still think 
Age 64 (a) that the break-up of the Government by the retirement of Lloyd 
George would be a misfortune, (b) that the experiment of giving him a 
free hand with the day-to-day work of the Committee is still worth trying 
and (c) that there is no use trying it except on terms which enable him to 
work under the conditions which, in his own opinion, promise the best 
possible results. An open breach with Lloyd George will not improve 
matters, and attempts to compel co-operation between him and fellow- 
workers with whom he is in but imperfect sympathy will only produce 
fresh trouble. 
I am therefore still of opinion that my resignation should be accepted, 
and that a fair trial should be given to the new War Council à la George. 
Yours very sincerely, 
ARTHUR JAMES BALFOUR. 


'Vhen 
Ir. Lloyd George offered l\:Ir. Balfour the Foreign Secretary- 
ship in his Government, he is said to have replied: "You put a 
pistol at my head." The nunlber of those who desired the same 
coercion to be applied to them proved enlbarrassingly large. As 
Lord Beaverbrook's narrative shows, there were not enough pistols 
to go round. 



CHAPTER LII 


THE PEXALTY OF THE PRDIE 
IIXISTER 


The burdens of nine years-Asquith's qualities in war-Some defects-Contemporary 
evidence--The \Va.r position in December 1916-German evidence--The 
jud
ment of the whole \Var-The climax of long controversy-Expreøsions of 
sympathy with Asquith-His attitude to the Second Coalition and those who 
joined it. J. A, S. 


\Y \R, like Revolution, devours its children, and it is perhaps less 1916 
,",urprising that A
quith fell in Decemher 1916 than that he survived Age 64 
for so long. If Abraham Lincoln, instead of being entrenched for 
his term of office as President of the United 5tates, had been a Prime 
:l\Iinister subject to the conditions of the British Cabinet system, he 
would almost certainly not have survived the long series of reverses 
which hefell the Korth in the first years of the Civil 'Val', or been 
able to 
tand up against the attacks of Horace Greely and others, 
who anticipated the part played by Lord NorthcIifie in the Great 
\Yar. In the Parliamentary countries of Europe all Prime :.\Iinisters 
were predestined victims of the failure to achieve victory within 
the e""'pected time, and Asquith's character and methods made him 
an easy victim \\hen the moment to strike came. In December 1916 
a man ,\ ho thought controverny in war-time odious and who was 
"illing to depart peacefully at the first hint that he had outstayed 
his welcome could be no match for opponents and rivals who were 
prepared to make the country ring with their complaints, if they did 
not have their way. 
It "ould have been miraculou
 if at the end he had not 
hO"wn 
Rome f'igns of weariness. He had suffered 
hattering blows in the 
death of his eldest son to say nothing of his arn..iety for others 
who were always in the danger zone. He had been Prime jIinister for 
nearly nine years, a longer period continuou
ly than any man had 
held that office since Lord Liverpool quitted the Bcene. None of his 
predecessoTh in the previous hundred years had borne anything like 
his load of respom
iLility or weathered so many and such violent 
storms as broke on his head simultaneously or in succession during 
the years in "hich he held the highest office. "nen he succeeded 
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Campbell-Bannerman in 1908, the lists were already set for the 
struggles between traditional conservatism and modern progressive 
forces, which was to shake the Parliamentary edifice to its founda- 
tions between 1909 and 1914, and there was no moment of relief from 
it during the next five years. During the same years and in the 
height of the domestic tumult, his Government had at least twice 
to face the possibility of foreign war on the largest scale, and all 
through them he was engaged in unceasing efforts to stem or 
circumvent the forces which were driving the nations to the Great 
"\Var. It fell to Asquith to play the part of a party leader in the 
most strenuous and embittered of all domestic struggles in modern 
times, but he nevertheless so played it that at the supreme moment 
of national danger he was acknowledged by all to be the man most 
capable of preserving national unity and convincing his fellow- 
countrymen that he was appealing to them in a just cause. 
The vVar was for this country as for all others engaged in it, 
a plunge into the unknown, and heavy reverses, fearful casualties, 
vast and seemingly fruitless operations were the portion of all before 
the decision was reached. What one statesman in one country could 
do to control the stupendous course of events over the whole field 
was at any given moment extrenlely limited, but upon each in his 
own country was laid the task of maintaining national unity, 
preparing and supplying great armies, protecting the soldiers in the 
field from harsh and impatient criticism, steadying the public mind, 
avoiding errors in the choice of objectives which might make victory 
impossible, or mistakes in policy and diplomacy which might 
alienate friends or turn a neutral into an enemy. If no statesman in 
the Great \Var was equal to all these tests, very few, if any, proved 
equal to so many of them as Asquith. Soldier after soldier has 
borne witness to his generosity and fairness in dealing with com- 
manders in the field, his steady refusal to shield himself at their 
expense or to cross the line which divided his functions from t.heirs,! 
It was his support which enabled Kitchener to nlake the best use 
for the nation of his great gifts and personal prestige, his again which 
enabled Sir Edward Grey to stand firm against hasty expedients 
1 Genera} Sir Hubert Gough has quoted Lord Haig as having said that" Asquith 
had been most unjustly and unfairly blamed for the conduct of tho war." "I can 
tell you, my dear Hubert, that as Commander-in-Chief, there is no question as to 
which was the better Prime Minister to serve under, . . . In Asquith I always had 
a loyal supporter, and there was no suggestion which I made for the benefit of the 
Army or for the more efficient conduct of the war operations that he did not do his 
best to carry out, . , . The efforts of Asquith were always directed to the support 
of Britain anù the British Army. He was proud of the Empire and he trusted 
Britain and British soldiers." (The Fifth Army. by General Sir Hubert Gough, 
p.52.) 
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which might have alienated the Cnited States or made its entry 
into the \\ ar impo!-'sihle. It \, as he who effected tll(' tran:-:ition from 
voluntary to compulsory 8ervice and F10 timed it as to win general 
consent for what in clumsier or Jess-trusted hands might have been 
a dangerous cause of schislD. .Asquith's personal interventions were 
as a rule so carefully disguiseù and his habit of claiming nothing for 
him
elf "as so ingrained that it is often difficult to trace his hand in 
c\ents in "hich hp was kllo\\n to be actively at work, but "hen the 
curtain is raif'ed, it is nearly ah, ays to his advantage. His short 
periods at the Foreign Office anù the \Yar Office "ere fruitful in 
results. In the one case, he brought the negotiations with Italy 
to a 8ucce
...ful conclusion; in the other, he made the two appoint- 
nlents which most influenced the course of events till the end of the 
war, that of 
ir Douglas Haig to he Conllnander-in-Chief, and that of 
Sir 'YiHiam Rohert
on to be Chief of the Imperial General Staff. 
In his appeals to the public he was the acknowledged master. 
He seemed to 1.no'\\ by instinct how to f>trike the right mean between 
pet:'simil-'nl and optimism, how tu prevent panic without exciting 
fabe hopetol, ho\\ to steel the public miud \\ hen false hopes "ere 
Hhattered by 1.lIle
pectcd rcver
cs, how to maintain the cause without 
dø
cending to abuse of the enemy. Asquith did not mince his words 
in dealing "ith "German militarism," but he never forgot tho 
classical injunction to treat an enemy as though he nlay one day 
become a friend, and his war speeches are in con
equence ..uHong 
the few that can be read in time of peace \\ ithout repugnance. 
On the other 
ide some of his qualities undoubtedly became 
defects in "ar. His dislike of self-advertisement prcyented him from 
appealing to the public in the dramatic way that the atmosphere 
of\\ar demands. His e
treme desire for Cabinet and National1.lnity 
and hiH scnse of the scandal of recriminations during the national 
pcrillc(l him to po
t pono or evade f'ome conflicts of \\ ills and peIi"on- 
alitieR \\hieh had hetter have been faced quicJ\.ly. His di"lil\.o of 
driving his colleagues, and the judicial habit of nund which h'1d 
served him so well as a leader in peace inclined him to be umpire 
rather than dictator, and to let talk run on when it had better ha.ve 
be'n checked. Cabinet
 uncI \\'ar Councils complained that hp \\ as 
too indulgent to inferior mind
, too an\.ious to Ict ull opinions be 
heard before rlecisiom
 were reached. If the truth be told, these 
habitH concealed a certain arrogance" hich, though under control, 
was ùeep in bis character. He believed a large Dum 1 er of the 
questioJls "hÍch agitated ÙW public and loomed large in the minds of 
Borne of hiB colleagues to be of little or no importance, and he 
a\\ no 
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harm in letting talk run on about them. Such as they were, he was 
willing to leave them to others, while he reserved his own time and 
thought for the things he thought vital. His colleagues were often 
unaware of the decisions which he took on his own initiative, or of the 
time and thought that he gave to the main strategical problems. 
'Vhen he left office in December 1916 every step had been laid down 
for the campaign in the following spring, and he had not waited for 
his colleagues to give his assent to all that the soldiers thought 
necessary to carry it out. 
If at the end of November 1916 a free vote of his colleague 
could have decided the matter, there is little doubt that Asquith 
would have remained Prime :Minister. The queer turns of the wheel 
which brought the minority to the top have obscured the facts, and 
his reputation suffered not a little at the time and later from the 
necessity felt by those who parted from him of justifying themselves 
by exaggerating his defects and ignoring his great qualities. The 
contemporary evidence, nevertheless, shows that up to the beginning 
of December 1916 he was still considered by the great majority of his 
colleagues to be the man nlost fitted to lead them, and to command 
public confidence; and if in the end the minority prevailed, it was 
for reasons which had little to do with his merits or defects. \Vhat 
finally clinched the matter was his own judgment that the national 
cause would have been equally damaged by the friction which would 
have continued if he had patched up a truce with :Mr, Lloyd George, 
and by the recrÍ1nination which would have followed, if he had 
entered into open conflict with him. To efface thenlsc1ves seemed 
to Asquith and his colleagues the way of duty at that moment. 


II 
Controversy about the parts played by statesmen in the Great 
'Yar will no doubt go on so long as history continues to be written, 
but the popular myth that Asquith delayed victory is unlikely to 
stand the test of facts. The testimony of German commandíng 
officers that the military power of Germany was nearing exhaustion 
at the end of lÐ16 has already been quoted, but even more important 
evidence is to be found in the Reports of the Committee appointed 
by the German National Constituent Asselnbly to inquire into 
the 'Val', and especially in that of the Sub-Committee which dealt 
with the events of 1916-1ÐI7. It is there declared to have been the 
unanimous opinion of the military experts that by the end of 1916 
the unlimited Submarine 'Yar " constituted the only instrumentality 
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whereby tho 'Yar might be brought to a successful issue by military 
J}lC'ans."l In hi
 evidence hefore this Committee Herr von Bethmann 
JloIl"\\cg de
eribes himself as having been placed in the cruel dilen1mo. 
of having to choose between the ('mphatic opinion of the military 
authorities that the ,rar could not be \\on on land, and his own 
conviction that the unlimited submarine would bring disaster. It 
was true that the victory over Rumania was, according to the 
testimony of other \\ itnesses, seized upon by the German Government 
fiS a relatively favourable moment for enlisting Pre
ident 'Yilson's 
aid in an endeavour to make peace, but that Bucce
s was rightly 
ec;timated as temporary, and the \\ itnesses 2 arc unanimous that by 
the autumn of HHü "the conviction had been reached that the war 
could not be won on land by military means." The hopelC\ss 
military position \H1S, in fact, made the prete}j.t for the desperate 
remedy of the unlimited submarine. The collap
e of Russia gave 
Germany a new and unfore!'een opportunity in the follo\\illg year, 
but the fact that she was una hIe to use it may fairly he attributed 
to her exhaustion in the previous years. 
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ill 
Xo judgment is possible except on the whole course of the "Tar. 
Seen in retrm:pect the downfall of Asquith in December 1916 appears 
as the climax to the contention bctwe{'n :\Tr. Lloyd George and th(>' 
majority of both the Liberalnnd the first Coalition Cabinet which 
had been going on from the end of 1914 till that moment. ,ras there 
a short cut to victory \\ hich nn "imaginathTe" strategy would 
di:::;co\er, or was the wearing do\\n of the ellem) 's btrength and 
resources an e

ential preliminary to the breaking of his will1 
f'nmmarily '1r. Lloyd George hclieved in the imaginatÍ\Te o;.,tratcgy 
and the short cut, anù Asquith did not. The believer in the short cut 
was almost from the beginning in dc
pair at the ineptitude and lack 
of resourcefulness in the military nlind "hich sa\\ nothing ebe to do 
hut hammer at the impeuetraLh" barrier of the "ebtern front.. 
fo'ubmitting to it, acquiescing in it-acqui('!'cing in the sacrifice of 
the little nationalitics, Sprbia and Humania- mumbling the old 
t:;hib boleths a bout interior and exterior lines, " "\\ aiting and seeing" 
while the war and the slaughter dragged interminably on, was, he 
kept declaring, lethargy and stupidity which were downright 


1 See II Opinion of Prof. Dr, Dietrich Schaefer," Official Gcnnan Documents, 
relating to the World Carnegie Endowment. Tra1l81ation Vol. I, p. 171. 
I Ibid., p, 187, Opinion of Dr. 
, J. Bonn. 
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criminal. The lost opportunities, 1 the disappointed hopes, the 
neglected warnings piled up in his mind to an unanswerable case 
which had only to be stated to destroy both the statesmen and 
the soldiers who had blocked the road to victory. 'Vho, if the 
truth were told, would listen to their mere assertion that there was no 
alternative to the plainly disastrous course they were following 1 
'Vho would not be convinced that a complete change in the direction 
of the war was necessary, if victory was to be won ? 
It cannot be said that any of the belJigerents adhered with 
absolute consistency to the doctrine of the main theatre. All at 
one time or another scattered their forces in efforts which were of 
doubtful value in the final account. Asquith himself made an 
exception for the Dardanelles Expedition to the opinion that he 
otherwise stubbornly Inaintained that the 'Var would be lost or 
won on the 'Vestern front. But it was not Asquith's opposition alone 
which caused the rejection of 1\'Ir. Lloyd George's schemes. These 
encountered the almost unanimous opposition of French as well as 
British soldiers, of French as well as British :I.\1inisters, and in the 
final stages were vetoed by imperative facts which after a dangerous 
period of wavering and indecision made concentration on the 
'Vestern front a life and death necessity for both the British and 
the French people. 
It is always impossible to prove that a rejected alternative would 
not have succeeded, but if the appeal is to military opinion, it may 
be said with much confidence that the theory of the war expounded 
in a classical passage of Sir Douglas Haig's final despatch 2 now 
commands general assent. In that the picture is presented of the 
'Var as a "single great battle" developing in the four years all the 
phases which in previous great battles had often been compressed 
into a few days or hours-the manæuvring for position, the clench, 
the climax, in which a weakening enemy makes his final effort. 
"The launching and destruction of Napoleon's last reserves at'Vaterloo 
was a matter of minutes. In the "TorId 'Var, the great sortie of the 
beleaguered German Armies, commenced on March 21, 1918, lasted for 
four months, yet it represents a corresponding stage in a single colossal 
battle. u 


The period of the clench, prolonged for years, put an almost 
intolerable strain upon soldiers, statesmen, and the public which 


1 It is interesting to observe that the second volume of the \Var Diaries of Major 
General Max Hoffmann, Chief of the General Staff of the German Army of the East, 
is entitled, Tlw War of Lost Opportunities, 
3 London Gazette, 8th and 10th April, 1!H 9. 
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looked on. The end was uncertain, the losses, the mistakes, the 
rf'yerses, as the battle swayed thi
 \\ay and that, ,"ere appalling and 
imIncÙÍate. Small wonder ifCahinets fell, (;enerals were superseded, 
and the public looked hopefully to an,}'olle offering alternatives to 
the inccSbant " hammering at the impenetrable barriers," to Tirpitz 
I)ropo
ing the unlimitpd submarine, to :Mr. Lloyd George calling for 
cÅpeditions in the Balkans or marches through the Julian Alps. 
But if Lord Haig's theory of the \\ar is right, Asquith's contribu- 
tion to the final victory, both negative anel positive, was Aecond to 
none, and in no respect" as he better justified by events than in his 
opposition to change
 in the direction of the \\ ar desired by the 
advocates of an " imaginathrc strategy," ill December HHt.i. 
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IV 
If Asquith needed consolation in December 191G, he had it 
abundantly in the eJl.prcssiol1s of sympathy anù loyalty "hich poured 
in upon him from old friends and colleagues, from Liberal Associa- 
tiom
 in the country, Hnd from a multitude of humhle and obscure 
people who \\ rote to assure him of their admiration and gratitude. 
The King offered him the Garter, which he was to accept at a later 
date, after he had become Earl of Oxford, but for the time being he 
declined it : 
10 DOWNING STREET, S.\V., 
RIR, Dee, 7, 19u6. 
I am deeply touched by Your Majesty's most gracious letter with 
its kind and flattering offer of the Garter. 
I trust that Your Majesty will permit me in all gratitude and humility 
to decline, 
I have had the honour of Ben ing Your Majesty as Prime 1Iinister 
continuoul:ily from the first day of )our reign, Through times of much 
diftìculty and peril Your Majesty had bonour('d me \\ ith unstinted con- 
fidence and un
avering support. I desire no higher di:)tinction. 
'Vith rene\H.d gratituùe for the past, believe me to be, Sir, now and 
al" ays, 


'\ our Majesty's devoted servant, 
H. H. ASQUITH. 


Queen Alexandra \\ rote : 
Queen .Alexandria to Asquith. 
MARLBORO' HOUSE, 
My DEAR :MR. AsQUITII, December 23rd, 1916. 
I cannot refrain from writing to tell you how much I ha.ve thought 
of you and all you must have been going through lately-and I know 
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1916 what it must have cost you to give up your work during this most 
Age 64 anxious time of awful war-as Prime l\Iinister during eight arduous and 
most important years our country has ever passed through, Both my 
blessed husband, and now my dear son, had the greatest confidence in 
you! And the whole of England owes you a debt of gratitude it can 
never adequately repay, I feel doubly sorry for you now, having passed 
through so much sorrow besides, by the irreparable loss of your beloved 
eldest son, who died the death of a hero at the Front. 
Let me wish you and yours a blessed Xmas, although I fear it can but 
be a sad one. 
Yours very sincerely, 
ALEXANDRA. 


Lord Robert Cecil expressed the views of not a few of the Unionists 
who had joined the new Government: 
Lord Robert Cecil to Asquith. 
FOREIGN OFFICE, 
Dee, 8th, 1916. 


My DEAR ASQUITH, 
I hope you will forgive me for writing you a line of sincerest 
thanks for all your kindness to me while I have been your colleague, 
If I had been your life-long follower I could not have been treated with 
more complete confidence, I shall never forget it, 
The last few days have been very painful. I hoped that I should not 
have been asked to serve. But as it was, I felt in a time like this bound to 
accept. You would I am sure have advised me to do so as Grey did, 
I can only hope the new Ministry will be a success. Lloyd George has 
many qualities, but he will never equal his predecessor in patience, in 
courtesy, or in that largeness of mind which despises the baser arts by 
which political success is attained, It has been a great lesson in personal 
loyalty to serve under you and I hope I shall profit by it. Forgive me 
having said so much, and believe me, 
Your very sincere friend, 
ROBERT CECIL. 


Few tributes gave hiln Inore pleasure than one which caIne fronl 
an official who had had special opportunities of seeing him at work 
day by day in the 'Var: 
" The fact that you have given me so generously your friendship and 
confidence has been a continual source of pride and happiness to me, and 
I can say from the bottom of my heart, has made the heaviest tasks light. 
What I most esteem is the privilege of having witnessed, and indeed of 
having shared in a humble capacity, in your masterly and courageous 
handling of one desperately difficult situation after another from the 
moment when war became imminent until to-day. I confess I have often 
wondered how you could find it physically possible to carry simultaneously 
80 many heavy burdens. The country at present has only a slight con- 
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ception of 
 hat it owes to your courage, nen c, tact, unswerving Atraight. 1916 
ness, incredible patience anù indomitable perseverance. History ho
ever Age b4: 

 ill recorù it, anù \\ hen the appropriato time comcs, I E)hall not fail to 
give my testimony." 


v 
Mortif:}ing as in outward appearances the events of December 191G 
undoubtedly were, Asquith accepted them "ith hi<3 usual dignity 
and composure. He added nothing to the explanations given at 
the party mccting, and "hcn he addressed hi::J constituents at the 
beginning of }'ebruary,l his main theme was the necessity of" \\ise 
and united concentration of all resources on the war." He had no 
personal rancour, and, as hi:; successors knew, his ad\'ice and counsel 
were al\\ ays a\Tnilable to them, if they chose to ask for it, and when 
in 1918 the new Primo :L\Iinister proposed to consult him about a 
statement he intended to make about the Peace terms of the Allies, 
he at once agreed, and the consultation took place at hi
 house in 
Cavendish Square, Sir Ed\\ ard Grey also being present. 
During the ne
t few monthf', there "ere Inany rumours of over- 
tures being made to him to join the Coalition, and that indefatigable 
bridge-builder, Lord Eliban1
, seems to ha\ e been constantly at work 
bet"een Downing Street and Ca\ endish Square. "The most for- 
midable combination the country has ever seen," he \\rote in :\Iay, 
" has been yours u
ing Ll. a:s po\\ers (that represent the new force<3 
that are arising, if not yet ariscn) to the utmost. . . . "Te are nearing 
very dangerous days. You alone can stem the trouble; and hy 
again using that which you alone can influence. Ll. G. left to him- 
self will act" il(lly and we Rhall be in incÀtricable confusion. How- 
e\;er much your fedings have been outraged, it will be necessary 
for you to pull thiJ1g
 btraight in the long run." 
Asquith did not encourage thes(' oyertures, if overtures they are 
rightly called. lIe was no more willing in 1\Iay than in December to 
be an ornamental mcmber of any Cabinet, and Ius distrust of 1\[1'. 
Lloyd George's methods had certainly not diminished in the interval. 
rfo accept reRpon
ibility \\ ithout Po\\ er, or in the alternative to 
rene\\ the internal fri<:tion, were equally di::ota:-:tcful to him, and since 
:Mr. Lloyd. George had obtained the control he thought tho public 
interest best served by lea\ing him to "ork in his own way. But 
aI)art from all else one consideration "eighed heavil.) with him 
whenever the
' 
uggestions were ßladc, namely that for him alone 
to Dlfike his !)cace \\ ith tho new combination while fricnÙß and 
1 Ln,(l)"bo.nk. 1st February. 
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colleagues who had loyally supported hÏIn were left in the cold would 
have been deflection from the standard of loyalty and comradeship 
which he had always set for himself. It was often hinted in these 
days that he might have had the Lord Chancellorship for the asking; 
and other things being equal, he certainly would not have been 
deterred by any false pride frOIn accepting it. He held the office in 
the highest respect, and could scarcely have been indifferent to its 
handsome emoluments and assured pension. But other things were 
not equal, and to preserve his own independence he considered a 
duty which he owed to himself and his party, looking to the future. 
He did not foresee-no one in those days could have foreseen-the 
audacious stroke by which the Coalition was to extinguish the Liberal 
Party when the 'Var ended. 
With all his seeming magnanimity he had an inward contempt 
which sometimes broke out into formidable epithets, for time- 
servers and clin1bers who had rushed to make their peace with the 
new regime. The scramble for places and honours and the inordinate 
multiplication of both to Ineet the demand offended all his instincts, 
and he was outspoken and unsparing in his comments. Roughly he 
divided the Coalitionist Liberals into two groups, those who pre- 
tended, and those who did not, and he had numerous letters frOIn 
both. Those who wrote frankly after expressing polite regrets that 
they proposed to join the new Governlnent and saw no reason why 
they should not, almost invariably drew a friendly answer: " Yon 
are quite right, I see no reason why you should not." But when a 
former junior colleague with whom he had been on especially inti- 
mate terms wrote several pages protesting the "anguish which 
separation caused" hinl, the terrible sense of duty which had 
compelled him to come to the rescue of a weak Governlnent by 
accepting a not very important office, and the" sorrow" with which 
he had been" forced to fight the temptation to talk it over with 
you," it was too much. "In view of our past relations," he replied 
shortly, " it is perhaps not unnatural that I should find it diffic
lt to 
understand and still more difficult to appreciate your reasons for the 
course which you tell me you propose to take." 



CH...\PTER LIII 


TilE CIL\xnEn COXùeCT OF THE 'Y4\R 


'I J.e '''ar in 1917-The e1iort to chango the ùirection-The Nivelle Scheme anù the 
Hl"ili'!h Army-Failure of the 8cheme--Mr, Lloyd George's Paris 8peech- 
Asquith's reply-East and "rest again-The Mf'80potamian Report-Renewed 
att(\C'k'i un Asquit h-H i'i retort- Vj"it to the Front-A
quith and Lorù 
L.U1'!llo\\ne-Elt..("tural roform-The hi:-!h Convention, J. A. S. 


THE acccs
ion uf the ne" Uovenlluent was follo\\eJ by all the 
ollt\\ard manifestations" hich haci heen found wanting in AAquith's 
Adminil'\tration, t h(' grand high pl'eH:-;ure of hustle and e"\.C'Ïtement, 
t hp \\ idp ndvertisPl1)pnt of the acti\'it i{'H of Ministen
, the fm hHtitut.ion 
of t'lJIOgy for cl'itif'Îc;;m in the ne" spa pel's. It may well he båid here- 
after that the chicfachieyement of the Government in the year HH7 
W'it
 the defe'lt of the German bubmarine, \\ hich became a new and 
deadly menace; but, so far aR land warfare waR concerned, the next 
months \\pre to illu:-itrate the diflìculticR, dangers and final impossi- 
hiJity of tho" change in t hp dir{'ction of the \\ ar " \\ hieh :\1r, Lloyd 
G('or
e had 
o l}assiollatdy demanded. Though the military history 
of th{-se months stands outside this biography, certain aspects of it 
need to be considered, in 1->0 tar 
 they pro'\"ide a measure of the 
criti('Î!;o\Ill passed upon Asquith and his Administration. 
Xo more \\ a
 hearo ahout the impos:-<ibility of the Primo 'lini:.-tcr 
pre
iding over the \Var C011Jwil or ahout man-pO\\er or various other 
qUpstiOl1!o\ \\ hich hatl IIp{,1\ u
ed against Asquith in the days of 
Deceluocr. The new Prime 
linkter not only constituted himself 
Cluef of the \\ ar Cnuncil but set himself at once to bring about" the 
clUUl c in t he direction of the \\ ar " \\ hich he had demanded at the 
beginning of D('ccmber HUG. .At a Conference held in Home at the 
lx'ginning of Jallu,\ry }w proc}uc{'cl and strongly recommended to the 
Alli('
 a plan fvr a comhincd ßriti
h-French offensive through the 
Julian AII'
 via L'libach to Vienna. It took all the staffs by surprise, 
and lllost of all the British General ::)tafi \\ ho heard of it for the first 
time on this occasion; and the )linisters present could do no Inore 
than refer it to their military adviserH. 1 
1 Sir William Robertson's SOldier8 and Statesmen, II, p. 19j. 
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The French, it was soon evident, had no intention of embarking 
upon this or any other plan which would have removed a large part 
of the Allied forces to a new battle-ground while their own country 
was in occupation of t.he enemy, and still, in their opinion, the main 
theatre. Instead of discussing the Laibach-Vienna scheme, they 
countered it at once with another which prevented its discussion. 
On his way hack to London fron1 Rome J\1r. Lloyd George was met 
at a station near Paris by General Nivelle, the new Commander-in- 
Chief of the French Army, who broached a plan for a joint British 
and French offensive on the \Vest front, to be conducted on entirely 
new principles, which, according to its author, promised speedy 
and decisive results. 
The British Commander-in-Chief and the Imperial General Staff 
were sceptical and preferred the plan concerted with General Jo:ffre 
at a Conference at Chantilly in the previous November for pressing 
the Gennans during the winter and renewing the offensive on the 
'Yestern front at the earliest moment possible in the spring. But 
their doubts and hesitations seelll only to have confirmed :I\Ir. Lloyd 
George in his mistrust of British officers, and his belief that they were 
in1pervious to new and imaginative idcas. He now had the oppor- 
tunity of clinching this adverse judgment in an executive act and he 
took it without flinching. At an Allied Conference held at Calais on 
26th and 27th February he announced that the British 'Var Cabinet 
not only accepted the Nivelle plan but had decided to give General 
Nivelle conunalld of the whole of the operations connected with it- 
i,e. to make their own Conlnlander-in-Chief subordinate to the 
French General and to place the British Anny at the disposal of that 
General. Sir \Villiam Robertson, the Chief of the lInperial General 
Staff, was not summoned to the meeting of the \,"r ar COllllCil at which 
this decision was taken, and both he and General Haig, the British 
Commander-in-Chief, heard of it for the first time at the Conference.! 
If 1\11'. Lloyd George had in view an operation of this kind when he 
chal]enged the conduct of the war by the Asquith Cabinet, he. was 
assuredly right in thinking that a change of Governn1ent would be 
necessary to give effect to it. It is safe to say that Asquith would 
not have consented to any of these proceedings. Not only did he 
hold a totally different opinion from 1\11'. Lloyd George about the 
competence of British Commanders, but he had always resolutely 
refused either to act behind their backs or to overrule them in their 
own sphere. Had the Nivelle plan been presented to him, he would 
undoubtedly have placed it at once before the Imperial General 
1 Sir William Robertson's Soldier8 and State8men, II, 205-207. 
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Staff, and only in the event of there b'ing a consensus of expert 
opinion in its favour would he have consented to its being adopted. 
In tlw event the Briti:-:;h ohj<,ctions proved to be well-founded. 
The new plan required the old to he abandoned, and in the change 
fronl the one to the other the Germans retrea.ted unmolested from 
the Somme about the time "hen the offensive'arranged \\ith General 
JoHre in the previous November would have begun. This changed 
one of the hypotheses on which the Xivelle plan WM bd.SCd, and there 
wero other unfavourahlo factorl':l before 9th April, when the pro- 
jected joint attaek took place. "Then tho time came, the British 
Army loyally fulfilled the part a

igned to it, nnd in the Battle of 
Arras made substantial advances and engaged a large German force 
\\hieh might otherwise have been available for use against the 
1'-'l'eneh. But the principal part of the plan, which consisted in a 
tmift rupture of all enemy po:;ition
 on the ...\i:-.ne and it
 immcdiate 
e)",pluitation by an aùvancing army, broke down before the Craonno 
ridge, which the French were unable to take. Nivclle, it now 
appeared, had no :magic whieh enabled him to do what his pre- 
decessors had failed to do, and the losses under the new plan wero 
even greater than under the old. But this time the reaction was far 
\\ orse than before, since expectations had been rai.;;ed so high; and 
therr- '\\ere serious troubles in the French Army which prevented it 
fronl undertah.ing further active operations and threw on us the 
bl'W1t of the fighting till near the end of the year. 
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II 
So far the changed direction of the \Var had resulted only in 
what military opinion has since recognised as one of the greate
t 
disasters suffered by the _\.lIics during the "Tar. But this experience 
seems ouly to have confirmed ::\Ir. Lloyd George in his belief that 
victory was heyond reach on the \restern front. In a specch at 
Pari'i on 13th Xoy('mher, 1917, ufwr the Caporetto di
a.stcr in Italy, 
he condemned tho strah'gy of the Allies root find branch. The scene 
he saw before him W
lS one of futile unintelligent hloodshed. For 
years we had been" hammering with all our might at the impene- 
trablc Lamcr in the west." \re had wasted our strength in the 
profitlcss battles of 1 !H5, Rnd in " the bloody as
aults of the Somme," 
anù thro\\u n\\ay the opportunities of Raving Serbia and succouring 
}{umani.l. ""'c have won great victoric
," he declared, " but when 
I look at the appalling casualty listd I ;:;omctimes wish it had not been 
nccc
sary to win so many. . . . 'Yhen \\c advance a kilomctre into 
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the enen1Ïes' lines, snatch a slllall scattered village out of his cruel 
grasp, we shout with unfeigned joy." How different it Inight have 
been if the Allies had sent their forces when Italy was within forty 
n1Ïles of Laibach, and the road to Vienna could have been forced. 
The Paris speech was an epitome of the many speeches which 
Mr. Lloyd George would no doubt have made if he had resigned 
and Asquith had renlained head of the Government in December 
1916. It was an indictment, as he acknowledged to the House of 
Commons, not only of British but of the entire Allied strategy. It 
presented the speaker as the one man who had consistently given 
sound advice and who had foreseen and premcted the catastrophes 
that .would follow if it were rejected, It summarised all the argu- 
ments which he had addressed in vain to the military authorities 
and to his own colleagues from the begÏ1ming of 1915 onwards, 
and it wound up with the statement, all too familiar to his former 
colleagues, that he would not have renlained responsible for the 
conduct of the \var unless some change had been effected. 
Up to that 11loment Asquith, though well informed as to the facts, 
had scrupulously refrained from all criticism of the military opera- 
tions of that year. He knew too well the hazards of war, and had 
suffered too much from unmerited reproaches to wish to upbraid 
the Government because a plan which they had honestly adopted had 
disappointed expectations. But the Paris speech pained and shocked 
him both for the injustice which it seemed to do to British com- 
manders and for the discouragement which it was likely to bring 
toO the men who were fighting desperate battles in Flanders and 
France, and fighting them, as he knew, on the urgent representa- 
tion of their Allies that it was imperative to keep the Germans 
engaged. The Government, as he viewed the matter, had the right 
to ignore these representations and to suspend the fighting in France, 
but it had no right to let it go on, and at the same time describe it 
publicly as a fruitless and costly hammering at an impenetrable 
barrier. This on any theory of ministerial responsibility was inex- 
cusable. 
Asquith expressed himself very strongly to this effect in private, 
but the times were critical and enough recrimination had followed 
behind the scenes to make it extremely llildesirable to add to it in 
public. So he contented himself with a reasoned and studiously 
moderate remonstrance when the speech was debated in the House 
of Conllnons a few days later: 
"It is new to me, it is a revelation to me that thp value and importance 
of a battle or a campaign can be gauged by kilometric scale. \Vhat is 
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the implication of languap-c like that 1 The suggestion surely is-and in 1917 
that sense the languago has been universally und('rstood-the suggestion Age 64-5 
i8 that British blood anù British bravery, and, "hen I Bay British I of 
course include our Oven.,('a Dominions-has heen relati\
dy squandered 
on aims of minor moment--- I shall be very glaù to be corrected-v. h('n 
v. ith Letter f'trategy, a larger vi..,ion, and more complete co-ordination, 
it might have been more profitably spent elsev.here. KO\\ let me for a. 
momcnt examine that h) pothesi8, and I \\ ill tako for an illustrcltion "hat 
my right hon. friend calls the bloody assaults on the Somme. R('membcr, 
this "as a most critical mom('nt of the war-the mo:-,t critical moment 
certainly in the fortun('s of the \restern campaign. If Verdun had h('en 
pcrmittC'd to fall the results were simply incalculable. Talk of co-ordin- 
ation, I a
:-;ert, ami I assert with h.nmdedge, there never was a set of 
operations more cardully concerted than Sir Douglas Haig's ap:grCb::,ive 
on the Somme and the later stageB of the French defence of Verdun, and 
they succeeded in their purpose, I ab'Tee there is not very much to show 
for it in point of acreage, but if :you look across, as you can now, the 
bla'it('d "oods and the eratered fidds, dotted here ami there "ith small 
graveyards of Briti:-;h soldi('rB, from Deh ille to R('thune -these are not 
matters uf arithmetic and mensuratioll. It is not too much to say that 
the
(' bloody 'ls:-;aults saved the \\ hole 8ituation, and did at leal:!t a
 much- 
and I am not sure I should not be right in saying th('y did more than 
anything in the v. hole of the war-to damage the prestige of the German 
command and the moral of the German army.l 


If the 8peech was ineffective, aA the Prime l\lilli:-.;ter's PUppOl ters 
said, it \\a
 deliberately so, for, as Af'quith well knew, an " effective" 
speech at that 1l1Oment might ha\ e been a grave ù.is<;er" ice to tho 
Allied cause. 
The debate once more brought into high relief the old contention 
between East and \\
est. After nearly twelve months as Prime 
l\IinÍ!"ter )11'. Lloyd George had found it illlpo

ible to effect the 
change in the direction of the" ar, \\ hich was his cardinal aim, as 
\\ hen he \\ as a member of Asquith's Cabinet. The reasons which 
had weighed in the previous ;years were stronger than ever at the 
end of 1917. :Mr. Lloyd George might believe that the situation 
\\ould have been different or better if hi
 advice had been taken, 
but" ith HUf'f'ia out of the war, and Germany free to "heel larg(> 
forcef' from eaRt to west, French and Britiflh military opinion "a
 
unanimous that the risk could not be taken of uncovering the 
French capital and the Channel ports on the unlikely chance that 
some distant expedition might bring a deci::,ion. By this time it 
had b{:come l), !::i('rious question \\ hether the \V('
tern front could be 
sufliciently reinforced to meet the greaf German offensives \\ hich 
"ere cÁpected for th{' coming t-'pring. and 'li.. Lloyd George's 
1 House of Commons, 19th Kovember, UH7. 
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persistence in his ideas was yet to have serious consequences, when 
that question was approached. But for the moment it was a relief 
to find that the change on which he insisted as the condition of his 
" continuing to be responsible" was no more than the establish- 
ment of a body called the" Supreme War Council," composed of 
Ministers but without executive power, which was to sit at Versailles 
to "ensure the concordance" of the military plans. Asquith was 
frankly sceptical about the usefulness of this body, but in the debate 
of 19th November he confined himself to a few moderate criticisms 
which fell far short of what was afterwards said about it by those 
who took part in its proceedings. At this stage both he and Mr, 
Lloyd George spoke strongly against "unity of command " in the 
sense of appointing a generalissimo over all the armies, and neither 
of them foresaw the unique emergency which was to make that 
step imperative in the following year. 


ill 
The Dardanelles R,eport has already been dealt with, but a word 
must be added about the Mesopotamian Report which was debated 
in the House of Commons on 12th and 13th July of this year. The 
Report censured in various degrees the Government of India and 
its military officers for having failed to make adequate provision of 
transport and medical service for the advance on Bagdad, and in 
a minor degree the Home Government for having accepted misleading 
advice from their military experts who in their turn had accepted 
a misleading assurance from the General on the spot that he had 
a sufficient force for his purpose. On the day before the debate 
Mr. Bonar Law announced that the Government proposed to set 
up a court of inquiry to go further into the responsibility of indi- 
viduals. This was to consist of three military officers and two judges 
or persons who had held high judicial office. 'Vhen the debate 
opened l\ir. Chamberlain, the Secretary of State for India, announced 
his resignation on the ground that, having been mentioned by name 
in the Report, and made liable to have his conduct called in question 
by a judicial tribunal at any moment, it was impossible for him to 
continue to administer his office. 
Asquith, who had a very sincere regard for Mr. Chamberlain, 
expressed his profound regret at this announcement and said that 
in his opinion it was wholly uncalled for. He further took strong 
exception to the proposed Court of Inquiry and declared it to be 
"absurd to submit to two or three judges the question whether 
this or that statesman, soldier or sailor had formed or acted on a 
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mi:-:tak{,Tl judgment of policy." He knew, he said, of "only ono 
triblmal suited to try a question of that kind, and that was the 
If onse of Commons." This had been his view from the days of 
tho I)arneU Commission, and it was to find natural expression on the 
e\ en more critical occasion of the debate on the .Maurice letters in 
the following year. He abhorred the mixing of the judicial and tho 
political function and thought it damaging to the Bench that it 
should be involved in controversies about policy and strategy. The 
House was so evidently of the same opinion that the Government 
abandoned the proposed further inquiry and left tho public to form 
it
 own judgment on the questions of policy and the military and 
naval authorities to deal in their own way with the officers censured 
in the Heport. 
The public were justly indignant at tho story of tho suffering 
inflicted on gallant men by the neglect or bungling of some of these 
officers and their superiors, and Asquith's assailants in the Press 
endeavoured, as usual, to turn the stream of wrath upon him. His 
namp had not been mentioned in th
 Report, and it mUf't havo 
been evident to any fair-minded reader of it that except on the 
theory of collectiv.e responsibility, which applied equally to most 
members of the new Government as 'Well as of the old, his part in 
it 'WdS extremely remote, j1'or once he turned on hi:-: critics, and 
an attack in the 
[orl1in[J Post, which charged him with having 
forced the hands of the Secretary of State C\Ir. Chanlberlain) by 
"a manæuvre which the latter had apparently not the subtlety 
to detect or the strength to frustrate" gave him the opportunity 
of explaining that he happened to be away ill when the decision to 
advance on :Bagdad was taken, though, aR he gcnerou
ly added, he 
fully and whole-heartcdly approved when he got back and learnt 
"hat had pa

C(l. HiR comment was brief and caustic: 
" I am so frequently cast for the part of leading villain by those who 
may be described as the playwrights of the gutter that it seems a pit), 
and I am \yery sorry for them, that I should haye for onee to be content 
with the relatively inconspicuous, though still highly criminal rôle of an 
accessory after tho fact. . . . 
I RhouM not be doing justice to what I and man:r others in this country 
and also in the Houso fed if I did not add that tho manner in which the 
R('port has heen tra\yestied, pcryerted, and exploited is one of the most 
scandalous chapters in the hi
tory of the degradation of thf' Prc!'ts. n 
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.A quotation from Burkr "ound up a highly cfIecti\ e speech: 
" It is not to be imagine(l how much of RCITice is lost from spirits full 
of activity and full of energy 'Who are pressing, 'Who arc rushing forward 
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1917 with great and capital objects when you oblige them to be continually 
Age 64-5 looking back. \Vhilst they are defending one service they defraud you 
of a hundred. Applaud us when we run, console us when we fall, cheer 
us when we recover, but let us pass on-for God's sake let us pass on," 


On t1lls occasion at all events Asquith's assailants had overshot 
the mark, and their attacks brought strong and weighty protests 
from Unionists and the more reputable section of the Unionist 
press. Lord Curzon said in the House of Lords that the demand 
for punishment had almost degenerated into the witch-hunting of 
barbaric times. The Birmingham Post, the Yorkshire Post, and the 
Glasgow Record spoke scathingly of the London newspapers which 
had" battened on the Report" and thro,vn fair play to the winds 
in their malicious and vindictive attacks on individuals who deserved 
well of the country. 


IV 
A few of Asquith's other activities during the year 1917 Inay be 
briefly noted here. On 18th April, in the absence of the Prime 
Minister (who happened to have gone abroad for a consultation 
with the Italian Prime l\Iinister) he made one of the finest of the 
ceremonial speeches, in which he always excelled, in speaking to 
the House of Commons Resolution welcOlning the entry of the 
United States into the 'Val'. In the second week of September he 
went to France, and stayed at Cassel with Sir Douglas Ha.ig, who was 
then engaged upon the Paschendaele offensive. He also visited 
Delville \V ood, where his son Raymond had been killed in the 
previous year. \Vherever he went he received the warmest welcome 
from commanding officers and soldiers alike. He brought back 
much food for thought, but kept his own counsel about all military 
matters in his public speeches. To keep war aims moderately but 
clearly stated he considered in these times to be the best service he 
could render, and whether in Parliament or on platforms in the 
country he seldom ll1issed an opportunity of stating them in his 
own way. He was early in the field-it may even be said earliest in 
the field-in advocating the method of dealing with international 
disputes which President 'Yilson crystallized in the phrase" League 
of Nations." He had said at Dublin in September 1914 that one 
of the chief aims of the Allies was "the substitution for force, for 
the clash of competing alnbitions, for groupings and alliances, and 
a precarious equipoise, of a real European partnership, based on the 
recognition of equal rights, established and enforced by a common 
will." After quoting these words in a speech in the House of 
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Commons in D('ccmber UH 7, 1 " That," he f'aid, " is the League of 1917 
Nations-no helatcd afterthought of state
n1('n "ho thought it Age 64-5 
expedient to deC'cive the world and to varnish 
c1fish and am bi- 
tjou
 purposes with a veneer of idealism, but the avo\\'ed purpose 
from the very first so far as we herc are concerned." Alluding in 
tho same speech to Lord Lansdowne's recently published letter 
VI hich was being hotly denounced as a council of surrcnder, he came 
to the rescue of an old friend and adroitly turned tho letter to hiH 
0" n purpose : 
" If Lord Lansdowne bad suggested tbat we should slacken our prose- 
cution of the "aI', or aham10n the cause of one or more of our Allies, or 
indicate to enemies, who have BO far steadily refused to state or even to 
hint their terms, that \\e are ready to 8UO for peace-and I have seen 
all these intcrpretationq put upon his letter either at home or in other 
countrie

there arc few among us who woulel not di::;sociate themselves 
from any such propm,als. But I take the stress of his main argument- 
apart from suh:-;idiary points-to be this; that the Allies, while Plusuing 
the war" ith -çigour and purpose, should endeavour to make it increMingly 
clear to the peoples of the \\ar, both belligC'rent and neutral, that the only 
aims for which "e are fighting are rational and unselfish in themselves, 
and are those for \\hich we entered the \\ar; and that by their attainment 
we are cOIlYinced that \\e may 1001.. for a durable peace, safeguarded by 
the conjoint authority of an International League. To uæ President 
'\'iL"on'B latest" ords, the aim is to bring into effective existence that 
, partnership not merely of G<>vermuents but of peoples \\ hich mu::,t 
hC'llceforth guarantC'e the \\orlel's peace.' Even now there is abundant 
evidence, not t hat the Governments but that the peoples of the enemy 
countries are kept artificially in the dark as to our real purposes, both 
for war and for peace, and I for one shall continue to do what I can to 
raise the veil, and to let in, if it may be, some rays of light." (Dec. II, 
HH7.) 
.Apart from the \Yar he was strong on the need of following up 
tho report of tho Spcaker's COllferenc{' on electoral reform \\ ith 
immediate legÜ"lation. Lt would be "criminal folly," he told the 
House of Commons, "to throwaway this unique opportunity." 
The debates on this subject gave him the opportunity of declaring 
hi
 adhesion to \romen Suffrago (8th :l\Tarch) and Proportional 
nepre
entation (4th July). On the latter fmhject he said that he 
had hcen H in('rea
illgly jmpre

ed "ith the illogical application of 
the rcpre:,pntath e principle by the adoption of minority rule, and he 
held that" ith the addition of 8,000,000 ne" electors the tendency 
to the domination of majorities and suppression of minorities 
would increabc." Tho application of Proportional Representation 
to a certain number of large constituencies, as proposed by tho 
1 HOUbO of Commons, 20th December, 1917. 
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Speaker's Conference, he thought to be a judicious compromise, 
and it was a serious disappointment to hhn that the Government 
did not adopt it and get it through Parliament. 
He was a warm supporter-even it may be said a prime instigator 
-of the Irish Convention which, under the chairmanship of Sir 
Horace Plunket, made a last and unavailing effort to settle the 
Irish question on the basis of the previous Home Rule Bills. Hopes 
ran high for a time, and in February the Convention propounded a 
scheme approved of by the majority of its members. But it had 
not overcome the opposition of Ulster, and, while it was debating, 
Irish Nationalists were day by day in greater numbers transferring 
their allegiance to Sinn Fein whose demands went far beyond the 
concession of Home Rule as hitherto defined. The" Agreed Settle- 
ment" which had been the dream of statesmen was farther off than 
ever when the 'Yar ended, and was very unlikely to be effected by 
a Governlnent which was threatening a recalcitrant Ireland with 
conscription at the same time that it proffered its olive branch. 
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THE 
L\ClnCE DEBATE 


The reinforcement of tho 'Vestem Front-The Commander-in-Chief and the Govern. 
ment-The Versailles Council-Asquith's questions-Tho Gcrman attack of 
21st March-General Maurice's letter-The Maurice debate--Asquith and the 
Two Judges proposal-The change of issue--Confusion in Parliament-E,ents 
at the Front. J. A, S. 


By a. [o;ingular development of events in Parliament, which '\\ill be 
recor(led in its place, .Asquith's fortunes and those of the Liberal 
Party became 
o involved in the military operations of tho year 
HH8 that it is necessary to dwell on these in some detail. 
It is now common knowledge- though it was known only to the 
few at the time-that the 'Var Cabinet was in a state of acute con- 
flict with thp, Conul1ander-in-Chief find th(' Chief of the Imperial 
General Staff during the autumn and winter of un 7-HH8. Tho 
story has been told "ith complete frankneRs by :\lr. ""inston 
Churchill,l by the authors of Sir Douyla8 flaig's Command, and by 
Sir "
illiam Robertson in hi
 Sold 'ers and Statesmen, and their 
narratives arc confirmed by Sir Hcnry \\ïlson's Diaries. The facts 
them!'elves do not f;eem to be in dispute; and they show soldiers and 
statesmen in the last phase of tho struggle about the direction of the 
war, which had been going on continuously since the beginning of 
the year HH5, and \\ hich caused Asquith's do" nfall in Dccember 
}!H6. During the autumn of un 7 Sir Douglas Raig persisted in the 
l>asehcndaclo offensive in spito of the muffled dif.:approval of the 
Primp "Minister and Cahinet, deeming it imperative, npart from any 
objecti\ e \\ hich might be gained, to keep the largest number of 
Germans engaged in view of the situation in France and the German 
attack upon Italy.2 The Prilne :\Iinister and his colleagues did not 
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1 TM World CriÑ, 1916-1918, rurt II, p, 376 el 8tq. 
I Sir Doug1a8 HaÏ[J'. Commanå, J, pp. 20-26 and Chap, )..1\.. See also Field. 
Mar8hal Barl Hai!1, by Brig,.Gen. John Chartcri
. p, 276:- 
II Confidence of reachinfl tho goal was not the detorminin
 consideration. It 
was not hope but necessity that. decided. At this very moment Petain was appealing 
to the British to continue their attacks and to gi,'e the Frenrh time to reorgani_e 
oft.er their defeat on the Aibne," 
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feel themselves strong enough to veto these operations with the 
probable consequence of having to face Sir Douglas Haig's resigna- 
tion, but they were dislnayed by the casualties and the failure to 
obtain the hoped-for objective, and sceptical about the necessity of 
keeping the Germans engaged. They therefore resolved, as soon as 
the Paschendaele operations ceased, that there should be no more 
offensives in France until the American army was ready to take the 
field, which meant in all probability no more during the year 1918 ; 
and since they mistrusted their own capacity to restrain the 
Commander-in-Chief, they further decided that he should be supplied 
with only such troops as would in their opinion be necessary for hÍ1n 
to keep the defensive. Sir Douglas Haig sent urgent warnings that 
he expected to be attacked in great force by the enmny who, owing to 
the Russian collapse, was now free to concentrate on the \Yestern 
front, but the Cabinet appears to have thought hÍ1n unduly alarmist, 
and the Prime :l\Iinister, being still convinced that the road to victory 
would be found in the East, was anxious to keep as large a force as 
possible intact for eventual use in that region. 1\Ir. Churchill, who 
was at the tÎ1ne 1\'Iinister of 1\Iunitions, relates that he dissented from 
this conclusion and put in vehmnent official arguments against it and 
backed them by the strongest personal appeals : 
Nothing, however, had the slightest effect, The Prime Minister and 
his colleagues in the "Var Cabinet were adamant, Their policy was not 
decided without full deliberation, They were definitely opposed to any 
renewal of the British offensive in France. They wished the British and 
French armies to observe during UH8 a holding and defensive attitude. 
They wished to keep a tight control over their remaining man-power 
until the arrival of the American millions offered the prospect of decisive 
success. In the meanwhile action in Palestine, with forces almost in- 
appreciable in the scale of the 'Vestern Front, might drive Turkey out 
of the war, and cheer the public mind during a long and grievous vigil. 
They were fully informed of the growing German concentration against 
Haig, and repeatedly discussed it. But they believed that the Germans 
if they attacked would encounter the same difficulties as had so long 
baffled UB, and that our armies were amply strong enough for defence, 
Haig was accordingly left to face the spring with an army whose 56 
infantry divisions were reduced from a thirteen to a ten-battalion basis,1 
and with three instead of five cavalry divisions,2 which in the absence of 
alternative methods were at least to render valuable service. (JVorld 
Crisis, II, 384-5.) 
This, as 1\Ir. Churchill goes on to say, was not the end of Sir 
Douglas Haig's trials. 'Vith his reduced divisions he was asked to 
1 Or from twelve to nine, if the Pioneer Battalion is excluded, 
2 Two Indian Cavalry divisions were sent from France to Palestine. 
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e
tend his front by fourteen miles, Bnù only wit h great difficulty 
resist '(} the French demand that he should aùd another thirty. 
rIhe Prime :l\Iinistcr's view was apparently that the ""estern front 
'\\aH" over-insured," Hnd that any danger of a concentrated attack at 
one point would be 8uffici('ntly met by the plan proposcd by the 
Supreme ('ollneil of eom:tituting a g('neral 1'('
('rve. Thi:i reserve 
"as to he in charge of a committl'e composed of repreRentatives of 
four nations, and thp J
ritish COllilnander-in-Chief \\ as ac::ked to 
contrihute six or :-,even divisionq to it. ITaig distrusted committees, 
and n.:pli('d that \\ith his extf'nd('d line hi:; force was already danger- 
ou:--Iy dt'pll.ted, awl that to part \\ith 8i'C divi
ioll:-; on thC" chance 
of l,eing rdnfol'eC'd a.lt r a C('rnwn attack \\aR to incur a greater 
ri
k than he \\as justified in tahing, By the beginning of 'larch 
it "as kno\\n that thi'i bt.:hemc had fallC"n through, but no further 
f'teps "cr(' tahen to 8upplC"lllent the Rriti::,h force. "Events," sa
s 
:Mr, ('hmchilJ, "lllO\"('d. forward. "ithout the J3ritish army receiving 
('it her th(' rl'infol'('('ment.;; for \\ hich Baig had pl('ad('d or th,. reserve!'! 
"hidl Lloyd George had lahour('d to 
up}>ly." Finally on 21st 
)lareh this hrm)" \\ as caUed upon to meet what the same authority 
d '
criL's as " a German onslaught far eÀcee(ling in po\\er and fury 
an
 thing that had yet heen c'\:pericIlccd." After this onslaught 
17U,00(' men \\ pre l'u;-;Iwd OY{'J' to France, anù in nddit ion two com- 
plete di\ i:--ion
, t\\ enty-four ipgf" hath'riC's, nnd five siege patrols 
"ere trfiIhf('rJ'ed to thC" \Ye
tern front from Pale
tine, as \\pll as n 
number of battalions from 
alonica.. \11 these tranc;;fers had heen 
urged upon Ule Government in January but refused. 
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The facts were hnO'\ll in military circlt's and there had been 
wan1Ïngs in t l!t.: !>rt'ss. Colunel Rf'pington, the military corre
pon- 
dent (Jf t Iw illorn ing Po.
t, "as prosccuh.d anù sill'nccù fur his int imn- 
tlOnR in the IllOllt h of February, find no on'" could question the 
militar) r('a!'-on
 \\ hil'h made it illl}>erath e at that time to forbid 
disl'u
!'-ioll aLout till' ,tn'ngth (If thp arm) in Frau('c. Asquith, \\ ho 
\\as full) npprispd of thl fact:"!, confined him
elf to putting Ì\f'0 
ver) cautious questions to the l}rimc )Iînb;ter 1 on its b 'coming 
knom1 that th . functions uI the Y'ersaill('
 Council had been enlarged 
to include t'
ecuti\"c action, und that :--:ir \\ïlliam Roberbon had 
ùeclilwd the po4 of J
riti...h )lilittlry Advi:--er to that body, and had. 
L('ell I'l'JIlo,'ed frolll his po!'-ition a8 Chief of the Impl'rial G('neral 
1 House of Common..
. 12th FeLruary. J917. 
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Staff, He asked merely the nature of the enlargement and whether 
any change had been made or was contemplated in the status and 
functions of the Commander-in-Chief or the Chief of the General 
Staff. The answer to both questions was evasive, but it contained 
a suggestion, which Asquith greatly resented, that he was asking 
for information which" any Intelligence Officer on the other side 
would gladly pay large sums of luoney to get." 'Vhen he remon- 
strated, 1\ir. Lloyd George disclaimed any offensive intention, but 
his words served as a text for renewed attacks on Asquith by news- 
papers which had never disguised that intention. 
The incident was unÍInportant in itself, but it was serious as a 
symptOll1. 1\;lore and more the theory was being set up that it was 
unpatriotic even to question the Government, and the Prime 
:Minister seemed to resent the slightest breath of criticism. After 
the German stroke on 21st l\Iarch feeling was at a high pitch, and 
l\linisters were no doubt aware that they were being sharply criti- 
cised in nlilitary circles for having failed to provide the reinforce- 
luents for which Sir Douglas had been calling, and which, if 
provided in time, might have prevented the disasters of that and 
the following days. Though he was kept well-informed by his many 
nÜlitary friends Asquith said no word on military affairs during this 
critical time except to urge the necessity of " concentrated effort" 
on an "undivided front." But those who knew the facts were 
growing nlore and more restive at answers respecting the strength 
of the army in France given by :l\Iinisters at question time, and 
there were loud n1urmurs behind the scenes at the speech which 
the Prime 1\Iinister made in introducing a new :l\Iilitary Service Bill 
on 9th April. In that be gave the House to understand that if the 
army had suffered a reverse, it was not for lack of men, and used 
language about General Gough, the Commander of the Fifth Army, 
which was greatly resented by many of his brother-officers. The 
rumour was now current that the Governlnent was contemplating 
the supersession of Sir Douglas Haig at the earliest convenient 
moment. l 
In the debate on the Military Service Bill Asquith came warmly 
to the support of the GO\Ternment except on the proposal to apply 
compulsory service to Ireland, which he thought impolitic and 
untÜnely, and 1110re likely to create new mnbarrassments than to 
add to our military strength. So far he had said not a word in 
1 Not apparently without serious justification. See Field-Jlrlarshal Sir Henr.y 
Wilson, II, p, 99. " I could not get Milner and Lloyd George to make up theIr 
minds. On the whole I advised Haig being brought home. But Lloyd George 
and Milner would not decide." 11th May, 1918. 
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critici
m of th(\ conduct of tho 'Var, but on 7th :l\Iayan event took 
place on "hieh he felt bound in duty to intervene. 
This was the publication in the Pre!;s of a letter from ::\Iajor- 
General 
Iauriee, recently Director of ::\Iilitary Operations, challeng- 
ing statements made in Parliament by ::\lr. Ronar Law and the 
!>rime :Mini-)tcr on the e:-..tension of the l
riti:-;h front and the strength 
of the army in France at the time of the "arch ofIcnc.;ivc, :Mr. Bonar 
La\\ had f;aid that the que:-;tion of the extcn8ion of the line \\a9 
"not dealt \\ith at an by the Versailles \rar Council," and General 
)Jauriec affirmed that he "as at Yersailles ""hen the quebtion "as 
decided by the Suprell1e 'Var Council to whom it had Leen referred." 
ïhe Prime 1\liniqter had said that "Kot\\ithstanding the heavy 
easualtil'
 in I!H 7, the arlllY in France" as consiùerahly stronger on 
bt January, I 91R, than on J:....t .January, HH 7," "That statement," 
said General .Mam'ice, "implies that Sir Douglas lIaig's fighting 
strength on 1st January, lÛl
, on the eve of the great battle which 
began on 21st March, had not been diminbhed. That is not correct." 
The f.\uspieious and the malicious jumped to the conclu::;ion that 
Asquith \\ as privy to tll(' publication of this I<,ttcr. That was not 
so. The only communication he had from General ::\[aurice reached 
him on the morning on \\hich it appeared ill the newbpapers : 
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6.5, 1918. 


DE\R MIt. ASQrITH, 
I have to-day sent to the press a letter whieh "ill, I hope, appear 
in to-morro\\'s papers. ''"hen I asked you to see me last Thur:)day, 
I had intended to consult you about thi
 letter, but on second thoughts 
I came to the conclusion that, if I consulted you, it would be tantamount 
to ao...:king you to take responsihility for the letter, and that I alone must 
tale that re
ponsibility. 1 ask you to believe that in writing the letter 
I have been guided sol('ly by \\ hat I hold to be the public interest. 
IJelieve me, 
Yours :-,incerely, 
}1'. J\[Al'"RICE. 


But though the responsibility lay with General l\fauriee find with 
him alone, Asquith )"..Ilew him to be a man of tlH" highest integrity 
anù courag(', Hnù it was ch'ar on the face of it that he had sacrificed 
a great care('r for "hat h(' believpd to he a public object of suprem(' 
im portance. I n any ca 
c, the fact t ha t the former Director of l\Iilitary 
Operations had taken this extreme action" in the hope," as he said, 
"that Parliament might !Sec fit to order an investigation into his 
sta tements " \\ a
 a. grave lllatt(;r of v. hich the Hou:,e of Comlllon
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was bound to take notice, and on which the leader of the Opposition 
was its natural spokesman. Accordingly, on the afternoon of the 
day on which the letter was published Asquith asked 
lr. Bonar 
Law what steps the Government proposed to takp to examine the 
allegations contained in the letter. 
Mr. Bonar Law replied that, "ÍnaSlnuch as General 1\laurice's 
allegations affected the honour of l\linisters," the Government pro- 
posed to invite two Judges to inquire into the charges, and to report 
as quickly as possible, and he added later a suggestion that Asquith 
hinlself should select the two Judges, to which he replied with an 
enlphatic shake of the head, After SOBle conversation, in which 
1\11', Bonar Law said that thc inquiry would necessarily be hcld in 
private since the "most secret" documents would have to be 
examined, Asquith asked for a day to discuss the luatter, and 1\Jr. 
Bonar Law agreed, 
During the next two days a multitude of soldiers, politicians, and 
anxious parents either CallIe or wrote to A!'{quith begging him to 
stand firnl and insist that GClleral1\laurice's statements should be 
probed to the bOttOlll. Among them were Conservative leaders and 
the editor of an important Conservative newspaper. All promised 
their support, regardless of politics, if he would persist. Asquith 
had no doubt of their honcsty and zeal, but he predicted, and as 
it turned out with truth, that they would not bet,veen them influence 
half a dozen votes in the House of Commons. He considered it 
his duty, after :Mr. Bonar Law's statement, to see that the promised 
iequiry took place, and that it went forward on what he thought 
to be the right lines, but he had no illusions about the amount of 
support he was likely to get in the House of COnll110nS if the question 
went to a division. 
The debate took place two days later (9th 1\Iay), when Asquith 
nloved that the inquiry be made by a Select Committee, instead of 
the two Judges proposed by the Govel'lllnent. l-lis objection to 
employing Judges to investigate Dlatters in which political fe
lings 
were engaged was well known, and had been emphatically stated in 
the previous year when a similar proposal was 111ade after the 
l\1esopotamian Report had been presented. Proceeding on the 
assumption that l\1r, Bonar Law had meant what he said when he 
told the House that an inquiry was necessary to vindicate the honour 
of 1\linisters, Asquith simply developed the argument for the alter- 
native method of a Select Committee. As to the luerits of the case 
he said only one sentence: "I hope, I 1110re than hope, I believe, 
that in regard to some of these matters there has been genuine and 
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hone
t mi
under
tanding." In particular, he disInissed as absurd 
the idea that hi,; motion \\ as either in intention or in effect a vote 
of censure on the Government: 
"I have, since I sat in this seat, now, [ think, for nearly eighteen 
months, so far as my memory serves me, never givC'n an adverse vote on 
any question that has proceeded from the Government. I have done 
all that I could-all that it "as in my po"er to do, not only in this House 
but outside, without" ithholding what I consider to be legitimate and 
hC'lpful C'ritieism-to af'sist the Government in the prosecution of the 
war, and in particular in the definition and the propagation of the great 
purpoRcs both of "ar and of peace, for which we and our Allies are con- 
tending, Some of my friends I know-some of these I see round me- 
think that 1 have been in thm;e matters unduly faint-hearted and mealy- 
mouthed. I am quite content to submit to that criticism. I know that 
t here are people-not, I think, in this House, but out'iido-gifted ,\ ith 
more imagination than charity, and "ith more stupidity than either, 
who think of me as a person ,\ho iR gna\\ed \\ith a hungry ambition to 
resume the cares and responsibilities of office. I am quite content to 
leave foolish imaginings of that kind to the judgment of my colleagues 
in this House and my countrymen outside. If I did feel it my duty, if 
I \\ere to find it my duty to ask the House to censure the Government, 
I hope I should have the courage and the candour to do so in a direct 
and unequivocal form, I certainly should not have selected for that 
purpose a motion like this, which is limited to suggesting the desirability 
of an inquiry "hich only two days ago "\\-as admitted from that bench 
to be appropriate and expedient, which, so far as its Rcope is concerned, 
would be confined to the examination of t\\O or three ycry simple issues 
of fact, and from which the Gm-ernment, as I am sure they think they 
would-l do not "ant in any \\ay to prejudge that matter--cmerge not 
with diminished, but ,\ith enhanced, authority and prestige." (Hou"e of 
Commons, Uth !\Iay, lü18,) 
If a leaùer of the Opposition had any function at all in time of 
war it would be difficult to imagine a more moderate and conciliatory 
manncr of discharging it. But to take it in this spirit was by no 
means 
Ir. Lloyd George's cue at tlus moment. In the interval 
between the publication of General :Maurice'B letter and the debate 
the Government had repented of their promise to hold an inquiry, 
and their oLject now was to finù plau
iLle reasons for its ,\ithdra\\al. 
The occasion was one which demanded all the Prime 
lini
ter's 
rebource<;, but he was equal to it. Presenting himself as an injured 
man, and declaring that since the previous Tucbùay it had been 
Inade "perfectly clear from tho action of the Press" that no 
decision by any secret tribunal "ould ever be accepted, he s"\\ept 
afo;ide all that :\1r. Bonar Law had t:-aid t"o days earlier about thE" 
honour of 'Tiu.bters, the neces
ity of judicial inquiry, and the e:\.amin- 
ution of mObt secret documents; lawlChed out into a defence of 
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1918 himself and claimed the verdict here and now from the House of 
Age 66 Commons. 


III 
The reader must form his own judgment from what has gone 
before, and from the numerous disclosures made since the \Var upon 
the general merits of the controversy between 1\Ir. Lloyd George and 
General 1\Iaurice. 1 So far as the subsequent division was a free 


1 The actual figures supplied by the War Office on 7th May, Le, two days before 
:Mr. Lloyd George's speech on 9th May, were: 


BRITISH FORCES IN FRANCE 
DATE FIGHTING TROOPS N ON -FIGHTING TROOPS *LABOUR TOTAL 
British Co loured British Coloured British Co loured Effective8 
(Indian 
Cavalry) 
Jan. 1917 1,069,831 8,876 217,533 2,704 1,298,944 
Jan. 1918 969,283 11,544 295.334 2,256 190,197 108,203 1,576,817 


OVERSEAS DO)IINION CONTINGENT 
Jan. 1917 204,989 II 22,249 II II 227,238 
Jan. 1918 217,205 56,945 274,150 
TOTAL BRITISH AND DOMINION CONTINGENTS 
Jan. 1917 1,274,820 I 8,876 II 239,782 2,704 119 0,1 97 110 8,2 03 1/ 1,526,182 
Jan, 1918 1,186,488 11,544 322,279 2,256 1,850,967 
(* Labour Corps did not exi
t till the middle of 1917.) 


According to the authors of Sir Douglas Haig's Command (1,29), "The bayonet and 
sabre strength of the British Army had dropped from 612,000 at the end of 1917 to 
582,000 at the time of the German offensive, , . , In spite of the oncoming German 
offensive and the recent extension of the British front to Barisis, our bayonet and 
sabre strength on Mar. 20, 1918, the day before the German assault, was actuaJly 
96,000 below what it had been at the end of 1916." The emphasis here is on the 
"bayonet and sabre strength," but military opinion seems generally to have 
disallowed :Mr. Lloyd George's claim that Labour battalions and Army Service 
Corps, etc. may properly be included in the" fighting strength" of the anny, and 
his contention that it is a reflection on them to make a distinction between these 
services and the :fighting strength. In March lülB, the Labour battalions included 
190,000 white and 108,000 native unanned labourers, - 
Between January and March 1918 the Indian Cavalry (11,544) were broken up 
and transferred to Palestine. and there was a further large drop in fighting strength. 
Between December 1916 and March 1918 there was a drop of 17,000 in British and 
Indian cavalry, and 100,000 in British infantry, a drop larger than the whole of 
our anny at Mons. 
All labour, white and coloured, was unarmed. 
On the substantial question whether the :fighting force was reinforced as it might 
or should have been, the reader may be referred to Sir \Villiam Robertson's Soldiers 
and Statesmen, chapter on ":àIan-Power," I, p. 290 et seg, j Sir Douglas Haig's 
Command, II, pp, 1-44; Field-Marshal Earl Haig, by Brig,.Gen, John Charteris. 
Chap, XXI; Field-Marshal Sir Henry Wilson, II, pp. 42-70. The sa.me authorities 
will also help to determine how far the VersaiUes Council influenced the question 
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e}..pre
sion of opinion, ::\fr. Lloyd George carried the day on his 
assertion that the sta fement he had made to the H ou
e was founded 
on information supplied to him by the Department of ::\lilitary 
Operations, for which General ::\Iaurice himself was responsible, 1 
but in the light of our present knowledge 
Ir. Churchill's opinion 
that "the actual lllCrits of the controversy were scarcely dis- 
cusscd "a "ill assuredly not be disputed. The effect nevertheless 
was instantaneous and decisive. l\lr. Lloyd George had succeeded 
in turning _\squith's motion on procedure into a vote of censure upon 
himself and had put the House of Commons in a. position in which 
it could not accept this motion without destroying the Government 
at a most critical llloment in the \\ are 
It "as undouùtedly a dazzling Parliamentary performance and it 
had the effect, possibly not undesigned, of throwing the debate into 
confusion. Asquith had confined himself to the question of pro- 
cedure, and though by thii) timc he was well armed" ith the facts, he 
certainly would not have consented to enter into a dispute about 
th('m with :Mr. Lloyd George on the floor of the House of COlllmons 
at that IllOment. On the other hand tempers "ere running high at 
the end of l\Ir. Lloyd George's speech, which many of its hearers on 
both sides of the House thought to be an evasion of the real issue, 
and the appearance of being browbeaten into withdrawing a resolu- 
tion whieh merely proposed an alternative way of doing what the 
Government itself had declared to be necessary was e,-tremely re- 
pugnant to Asquith. His own mind \\ as made up on the spot to stand 
to his guns. But from this point onwards the debate was seriously 
mishandled, and the di,,"ision "as taken before any reply had been 
made from the Liberal front bench, or any clcar guidanco giV"en to 
LilJeral mcmbers by their leaders. In the end the only ðerious 
of the extension of the British line, lli, Bonar Law was evidently misinformed \\ hen 
he said that it was II not dealt with at all by the Versaillcs Council," though it is 
literally and technically true that they did not decide it, \\ hat happened was that 
tho qucetion of the extension of the British front was referred by the Governments 
to the Military Advisers of the Supreme War Council, In the event General Raig 
came to an independent agreement with General Petain, which was confirmed by 
the Supreme \\ar COWlcil. See Gencrall\laurice's Jntriguu oj tM War. Appendix. 
pp, 37-42. 
1 General l'laurice explained afterwards that this information was supplied on 
18th April. after he had laid down his duties as Director of Military Operations. 
and that by a mistake in it, II the whole strength of our armies in Italy was included 
in the strength of our armies in France," This mistake, he says, was II discovered 
shortly afternardB," and reported to the Prime :Minister's Private Secretary. but 
apparently not in time to prevent ita being used by the Prime Minister in the 
debate of 9th May. It may be added that lli, Lloyd Geor
e's original stat
ment 
wa.a made on 9th April, while General Maurice was still Director of Military 
Operations. He could. therefore. in this speech at all events, not have been midlod 
by the rnliita.ken return of 18th April. 
I IV cwld emu. III, p. 422. 
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criticism of the Prime l\Iinister on the merits of the case was made 
by two Conservative members, Sir Henry Page Croft and l\lajor 
Archer Shee, who undoubtedly expressed the real opinions of large 
numbers of their own party. But these were speeches, not votes, 
and by a somewhat ironic turn of events it was left to the 106 
Liberal members who followed Asquith into the Lobby in support 
of his motion to express in the division what at the time and later 
was the predominant military opinion of the proceedings of this day. 
It was one of those occasions on which no one seemed to know 
exactly what had happened. The prearranged speakers did not 
rise; safety first became the impulse of the unguided House; some 
members seemed hardly to know in which Lobby they had voted. 
To understand it one must get back into the atmosphere of war, and 
the something approaching terror which afflicted average mortals 
when the Government cracked its whip. A clever tactician who 
foresaw the use which might be made of this incident would no 
doubt have avoided a division by withdrawing the resolution on the 
ground that public discussion was impossible at that moment, and 
thus have thrown on the Government the onus of burking an inquiry 
which they thenlselves had declared to be necessary. Asquith was 
not a clever tactician, and the last thing he desired at that moment 
was to discover a tactical means of escape from a proposition to 
which he attached serious importance. But it certainly never 
occurred to him that this debate and division could by any ingenuity 
be turned to the purpose for which it was afterwards used, and least 
of all that it could be seized by the Government as a pretext for 
dividing the Liberal party into" sheep and goats," and making a 
concerted effort to drive the latter into outer darkness. 
That stroke was held in reserve for six months-six months 
during which Asquith and his supporters in Parliament gave un
 
swerving support to the Government in all that concerned the con- 
duct of the War, and joined with them in exhortation to effort and 
endurance. During these months Sir Douglas Haig was alone an;lOng 
officers of his own rank in seeing the prospect of a decision in 1918, 
and he acted on his belief while Foch and all the other high military 
authorities were planning for the final blow in 1919 or 1920. For a 
large part of this time, as we now know, the real issues which lay 
behind the Maurice Debate were still being fought out behind the 
scenes. All through the fearful conflict on the \Vestern front 
the idea of sending Divisions to the East lingered in the mind of the 
Government and their chosen military adviser, Sir Henry \Vilson,l 
1 Wil.son, II, p, 119. 
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now Chief of the Imperial Gencral Staff. At the cnd of July this 
authority advised them that it would be unwise to attcmpt to gain 
a decisive "\ ietory until I D20, that th(> main offensive campaign 
should not be opened before July ID1!), and that in the meantime 
"our most urgent consideration" was "the cstablllihment of 
British control on the Caspian and the security of our lines of com- 
munication from Bagdad."1 Three days latcr, according to the 
f'ame \\ itness, " practically all the Prime :l\Iinisters, i.e. Lloyd George, 
Borden, Hughes (but not 1'0 nIueh), Smuts, ::\Tassey, find l\lilner were 
of opinion that" \\ e cannot beat the Boehes on the 'Yestern front," 
and so, he adds, "they go wandcring about looking for laurels."2 
Under the influencc of these emotions and aJvised by the soldier 
who thought the" JllOst urgent consideration to he the establish- 
ment of BritiRh control on the Caspian," the "
ar Cabinet, on 31st 
August, sent tlu'ir Commander-in-Chief, just \\'hen he was about to 
open the last great offen.sive which carried the allied armies to victory 
on the 'Vestcrn front, a mebsage \\ arning him, as ::\11'. Churchill says, 
" of the gra,Te consequences which would result from a further heavy 
blood drain."3 Seldom, if ever, can a COlllluander-in-Chief have 
}'ceeived such a communication frOIn his Government on the eve of 
battIe, but the 'Val' Cabinct, it seems, was still on 31st August in the 
mood which had caused it to despair of victory and "ithhold 
reinforcements in the early months of the year. 
It is 8carcely fanciful, on looking IJaek, to regard thi
 telegram 
as the last e'\.piring effort of the struggle to " alter the direction of 
the 'Var" in which "\11'. Lloyd George appeared to have \\on the 
deci
i'
e victory in Dccember HH6. By an initiative "hich was 
entirely his own, and \\ hich appears to have obtained only the 
reluctant consent even of our French allies, the British Commander- 
in-Chid took the issue out of the hands of the Cabinet and won thp 
f'eries of resounding victories on the 'Yestern front which were the 
tHain factor in bringing the "ar to a conclusion in Xovenlber HH8. 
If in the end the break-up of the German Coalition started in the 
East, this event, as 
Ir. Churchill tcllq us,, was "not induced by 
lucal circumstances. It resulted from the constcrnation which 
followcd the defeat of the German armies in France."5 
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1 'Iümorandurn by Sir Henry Wilson, 28th July, quoted by Major.-Gen. 
C'hnrt.(\ris, Field-JfaT8hal Fnrl Haig, 
I Field-Marøhal Sir H, Wil"on. If, llO, 
I For ot.hf'r df\tail
 see /lníg'ø Commalld, II, 
G9 j Field.1'Iarøhal Earl Haig, 3,jO. 
, World Criais, HI, p, G17. 
, Ibid., p. 636. 
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ASQUITH was not in the public eye on Armistice Day 1918, but 
there were some who remembered him. A telegranl from the King 
came before the morning was out: "I look back with gratitude to 
your wise counsel and calm resolve in the days when great issues 
had to be decided resulting in our entry into the war " ; and in a 
telegram to his wife, Queen Alexandra said: "In the great rejoicings 
which we share with you and the people all over our Empire, we do 
not forget your husband to-day." "No man," said the King to 
:1\1rs, Asquith a few days later when they were lunching at Bucking- 
ham Palace, " ever had a better or wiser friend than I had, and have, 
in your husband." A few days later Asquith himself had the oppor- 
tunity of paying his tribute to the King in seconding the address of 
congratulation moved by the Prime :Minister in the House of 
Commons. He said: 
" When history comes to tell the tale of these four years, it will recount 
a story the like of which is not to be found in any epic in any literature. 
It is and will remain by itself as a record of everything humanity can 
dare or endure-of the extremes of possible heroism and, we must adù, of 
possible baseness, and, above and beyond all, the slow moving but in the 
end irresistible power of a great ideal. 
The old world has been laid waste. Principalities and Powers, to all 
appearances inviolable and invincible, which seemed to dominate a large 
part of the families of mankind, lie in the dust, All things have become new. 
In this great and cleansing purging it has been the privilege of our 
country to play her part-a part worthy of a people who have learned 
themselves beforehand the lesson to practise the example of ordered 
freedom. The time has not come to distribute praise between those who 
in civil life and naval and military action, have won this great victory, 
but, as my right honourable friend has well said, we can anticipate that 
task by rendering at once a heartfelt, unstinted tribute to the occupant 
of the Throne. 
I had the privilege to be Prime Minister when His Majesty ascended 
the Throne, and I continued to hold that office until more than two years 
310 
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had pas
ed of the progress of the war. There iR no one who can bear 1918 
testimony-fIrst-hand testimony-more authentic or more heartfelt than Age 66 
I do to the splendid example which His '[ajesty has set in time of peace, 
as well as in time of war, in the discharge of everyone, day by day, of the 
responsiblo duties which fall to the Sovereign of this Empire. In the 
crash of Thrones, built, some of them, on unrighteou"ness propped up in 
other cases by a brittle framework of convention, the Throne of this 
country stands unshaken, broad-based on the people's will. It has been 
reinforced to a degree which it is impossible to measure, by the living 
example of our Sovereign and his gracious Consort, who have always felt 
and shown by thcir lifo and by this conduct that they are there not to be 
ministered unto, but to minister. 
As the right hon. gentlcman said, monarchies in these days are held, 
if they continue to be held, not by the shadowy claim of any so- 
called Divine right, not, as has been the case ,dth the Hapsburg and 
Hohenzollerns, by any l)owcr of dividing and dominating popular forces 
and popular \\ill, not by pedigree and not by traditions; they arc held, 
and can only be held, by the highest form of public service; by unùer- 
standing, by sympathy with the common lot and by devotion to the 
common weal. There are some lines of one of our old poets which are 
perhaps worth recalling, as they sum up and expre
:; the feelings of many 
of us to-day: 


· The glories of our blood and State 
Are shadows, not sub:3tantial things, 
There is no armour against fate, 
Death lays his icy hand on kings.' 
And at tho end of these fine lines he add
, what we in these tc
ting 
times in Great Britain have seen and proved to be the secret and the 
safl
guard of our :\Ionarchy : 
· Only the actions of the just 
Smell sweet ami blossom in the dust.' " 


II 
Late in October or early in Kovenlber the leaders of the Coalition 
decided to follo\\ up the victory over the enerny by a grand offl'n
ive 
on ,\hat \\RS then called the" Home Front." On 2nd Xovember- 
nine days before the .Armistice-:Mr. Lloyd George \\70tO a letter 
to 
Ir. Bonar Law l in which he declared himself to be convinced 
that there ought to be a general election, and that the" sooner it 
can be arranged, subject to the exigencies of tho military position, 
1 The idea of e. diesolution in which Ule leaders of t\\O parties should combine 
to wipe out the oppoRition W&8 apparently familiar to Mr. Bonar Law, for Lord 
Bea.verbrook quotes him as 11M ing threatened .Mr. WiIlBton Churchill with Buch 
a dissolution in November 1916, Bnd l\Ir, Churchill &8 having replied that such a 
threat in the middle of the war" as II the most terribly immoral thing he had e, er 
heard or." At another stage :Mr. Bonar Law is represented as havinli/; feared that 
Asquith \\ould retaliato on him with a" fatal dissolution," if he resigned. Politiciana 
and tl
 n ar, II, pp. 106 anù 12-1, 
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the better." In this letter, which l\Ir. Bonar Law read to a meeting 
of his party ten days later, the lines were laid down for the co- 
operation of Liberal and Conservative Coalitionists in an appeal to 
the country to "return candidates who undertake to support the 
present Government, not only to prosecute the war to its final end 
and negotiate the peace but to deal with the problems of reconstruc- 
tion which must ÍInmediately arise directly an Armistice is signed." 
This plan was kept secret during the next few days, but there 
were uneasy rumours that something unexpected was about to 
happen, and in order to reassure themselves, a deputation from 
the National Liberal Federation, the Scottish Liberal Federation, and 
the :Manchester Liberal Federation waited on Mr. Lloyd George and 
urged a rapprochement between his Liberal followers and the 
official Liberals under Asquith. Since he was at this time negotiating 
with Mr. Bonar Law on the basis of his letter, he was naturally 
unable to give them a satisfactory reply. A little later Asquith saw 
him in his room in the House of Commons, and an account of what 
passed between them was furnished eleven years later in a letter to 
The Times by IVIr. Vivian Phillipps, who was Asquith's Private 
Secretary in 1918, and who saw him immediately after this inter- 
view. The letter was written in reply to a statement made by 
:Mr. Lloyd George after Asquith's death that he offered him" the 
Lord Chancellorship and the opportunity of attending the Peace 
Conference" and that Asquith declined it, but it may be taken as 
covering the whole interview : 
" The statement is a charge against l\fr. Asquith that at a moment 
of tremendous importance for the nation and the world he refused to 
help, I was in 1\'Ir. Asquith's intimate counsels at the time. I saw him 
in his room at the House of Commons within five minutes of the interview 
with Mr. Lloyd George. I was aware that the interview was taking place 
because the Manchester Liberals had expressed to 1\Ir, Lloyd George the 
desire that an effort should be made to bring Mr. Asquith and himself 
together before the election. 'Vhen Mr. Asquith returned to his room 
after seeing Mr, Lloyd George I asked him what had happened. He told 
me that 1\'Ir. Lloyd George had inquired whether he would be willing to 
join the Coalition Government, and that he had replied that circumstances 
made that impossible. He added that he had told l\Ir. Lloyd George, 
however, that he would be willing to ' lend a hand' -that was his phrase- 
, as one of the British delegates to the Peace Conference.' I said to him, 
, and what did 1\Ir. Lloyd George say to that 
 ' and he replied, , he made 
no response,' "1 
:I\Irs. Asquith in her A utobiography2 has added SOlne details of this 
interview with :I\Ir. Lloyd George: 
1 The Times, 8th March, 1929. II II, pp, 302-303. 
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cc Ju
f bdoro tho C
neral Election of December 1918, Henry was 1918 
asked to go to the Prime 
linister's room in the House of Commons. Age GG 
rpon his rl'turn he told mo what haù occurred. He had been receÏ\ed 
with a friendlineRs that amounted to enthusiac:;m and asked where he 
stood. ::\Jr. Lloyd George then Haid : 
, I understand you don't wish to take a post under the Government,' 
To which my husband an
\\ cred that that was so; and adùed that tllP 
only service he thought he could render the Government would be if he 
\\ere to go to Ycr
aillcs, as from \\hat he knew both of President \Vil'ion 
and 1\1. Clcmcnceau he was pretty sure they knew little of International 
Law or finance, and that these two problems would he found all-important 
in view of fixing future frontiers and the havoc tho war was likely to 
create in all the l.'oreign EJ\..changes. 
At this :\11'. Lloyd George looked a little confused. He was walking 
up and do\\ n the room, and in knocking up against a chair a pile of loose 
hook!ol were thrown upon the ground. Hastily 1001..ing at his watch and 
stooping do\\- n to pick up tho books, he said he would consider my 
hw
band's proposal. Xothing more was said; the intenriew was over, 
and illY husband never heard another word upon the matter.'J 
The question of Asquith's participation in the Peace Conference 
"ill be dealt with later, but it need hardly be said that if 1\11'. Lloyd 
George seriou
ly intended to in" ite him to join the Government, his 
an
wer was in the circumc;;tances a foregone conclusion. Even if 
joining the Government had been congenial to him, it is certain that 
he would never have consented to the sacrifice of colleagues and 
supporters which the electioneering plan of the Coalition leaders 
required. lIe was, as always, "willing to lend a hand" in th
 
business of tho Kation, but nothing would have induced him to seek 

he1ter for himself at the sacrifice of the Liberal Party. 
Liberal politicians had given little thought to their position 
since December HH 6. Like the rest of their countrymen they 
had been absorbed in the war, and they had permitted their 
machinery to be dismantled and turned over to war purposes on 
what they supposed to bo an honourable understanding bctwecn 
J>arties that none of thenl would be prejudiced by a Buspenc;ion of 
domestic politics during the war. Reasonable warning and liberty 
for political Associations and individuals to consider their position 
and make their choice seem cd to be elementary fair play, if political 
\\ arfare was to be resumcd. OtllPrwise, the new Parliament would 
consist of Ulpn sdected to suit their own purpose by leaders who 
for the time hping controlled the machine of GovernnlCnt and could 
"pring a surprise upon the electors. 
This, it soon appeared, was what l\lr. Lloyd George and 
Ir. 
Bonar Law intended the new Parlianwnt to he. In their original 
schemc Labour was to have como in, but the Labour Party by a 
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majority of more than two to one decided to " resume its independ- 
ence," and the Labour :l\1inisters accordingly withdrew from the 
Government. This left the Liberal and Conservative Coalitionists 
free to partition the constituencies between themselves with all 
but conlplete certainty that their combined forces would in the great 
majority be strong enough to extinguish opposition. At any tÍlne 
this combined pressure would have been tremendous, but at a 
Inoment when there were no political issues and the Government was 
appealing to the electors to strengthen its hands for the coming 
Peace Conference, it was bound to be irresistible. 
But one thing was necessary for the complete success of this plan, 
and this was that l\Ir. Lloyd George should make the concessions 
required by his Conservative colleagues. It was not to be supposed 
that they would consent to prolong the Coalition with the balance of 
parties in the existing House, where the Unionist Party was in a 
Ininority of more than 100. At the most critical moments l\::Ir. 
Bonar Law had never forgotten the interests of his party and he had 
no motive for neglecting them when the war was over. It was, from 
his point of view, a natural demand that the number of Conservatives 
in the new House should be largely increased and the number of 
Liberals proportionately reduced. It was presumably a heavy 
sacrifice for a Liberal Prime Minister to make, but having decided 
that it was a national necessity to prolong the life of the Coalition, 
l\Ir. Lloyd George was bound to face it. 


ill 
A month after the election in a speech to his constituents, Sir 
George Younger, the principal organiser of the Unionist Party, made 
a frank disclosure of the method pursued : 
When a General Election was resolved upon the Unionist members in 
the House of Commons who had supported the Government since 1917 
and the Liberal members who had also supported the Government 
coalesced with a common programme and a common object. That 
settled right away 400 contests. . . . The Prime :l\1inister had no organisa- 
tion and naturally he had not many candidates ready and could only 
therefore contest a certain number of seats, He kept all the seats he 
could contest, and as he (Sir George Younger) occupied the position of 
Chairman of the Unionist Party, he was asked to furnish a certain 
number of candidates, and naturally he recommended Unionists and 
not Radicals (Alloa, Jan. 23, 1919). 
As it turned out the four hundred contests "settled right away" 
covered practically all the seats for which the sitting Unionist 
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mem bers were sceking re-elcction or for which Unionist candidates 
had 
,()n chosen, but only a. specially selected nUlnber of seats held 
by Liberals or to bp contested by Liberal candidates. In all the others, 
the Liberal members seeking rc-election or thf' Liberal candidates 
secling election were marked do\\ n as cc opponents of the Govern- 
nlcnt," and candidates to oppose thcm "ere" furnished" partly 
by :Mr. Lloyd Georgc, but in the majority of cases by Sir Ceorge 
Younger, In this way the Conservative \\ing of the Coalition 
obtained a guarantee that a large majority of the members support- 
ing the Coalition in the new House would he members of their party. 
Though obviously effective for its purpose this method required 
two principal sacrifices on the part of ::\Ir. Lloyd George. He had 
first of all to break with the official organisation of the Liberal Party 
which left local Afìsociations free to f'elect their 0\\ n candidates, and 
to take this part of the bURiness
r such as remained after ::\Ir. Bonar 
Law and Sir George Younger had taken their share-into his own 
hands. This in itself was a sufficiently serious departure from Liberal 
tradition and practice, but he had next the even more difficult and 
invidious task of dividing the Liberals Dlembers into sheep and 
goats, those who were supposed to have supported and those who 
\H're supposed to have opposed the Government, On the face of it 
there \\ as no obvious line of demarcation. 'Vith the exception 
of a few honest pacifists, the whole Liberal Party had supported the 
Government in the conduct of the war, and refrained from criticisnlS 
on many occasions on which it would have been well justified. The 
Second Coalition had in fact been far more indulgently treated by th
 
Hom.;c of Commons than either of the preceding Government
. 
But, if lots were not to be cast, some cause or prete
t had to be 
found; and at this moment the 
Iaurice debate and division leapt 
to life again. Thi
 was the solitary occasion-the occMion of 
.Asquith's motion for a Sclect Committee in prefcrence to the two 
Judges propoRed by \11'. Bonar Law
n which any considerablo 
number of Liherals had recorded a \ ote against the Governmcnt ; 
and it now appeared that 'Ir. Llo) d George and 1fr. Bonar Law had 
for the past six months been nursing thcir grievance on this occasion 
and \\ ere determined to be even" ith the 106--0r as many of thcm as 
\\ ere candidates for tho new l
arliamcnt-who had voted for 
Asquith's motion on 9th !'tlay. The h\o le.Hlers took lofty grounù. 
They were acting from no mean or vindictive Illotivc but from 
national necessity. The times, they said, deDlanded not ordinary 
politicians, criticiQing and opposing a Government and turning 
against it at a critical moment, but U reliablc " nlen, men who woulù 
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1918 pledge themselves to support the Coalition not only until the Peace 
Age 66 Treaty was signed, but for the full term of the coming Parliament. 
For the selection of these men something more was needed than the 
ordinary free choice of the local Associations; they must be 
certified by the leaders of the Coalition as the men whom they 
wanted and whom the nation needed at this supreme moment. 
The certificate took the fonn of a letter signed by the two leaders 
(which Asquith immortalised by dubbing it the" coupon ") attesting 
the qualifications of the candidate; and all Liberals who had voted 
for Asquith's motion substituting a Select Committee for two Judges 
as the proper mean of inquiring into General Maurice's statements 
were struck off the list of the qualified, and their places filled either 
by Unionists or more acceptable Liberals, generally the former.! 
This at one stroke consolidated the Coalition and divided the 
Liberal vote. 
It then became necessary to paint in lively colours the iniquity 
of the proscribed and the necessity of filling their places with 
"reliable" men. Mr. Lloyd George was more than equal to this 
part of the task. "It was no use," he told the country, " having a 
small majority, and what is worse than a small majority; an 
unreliable majority, a majority that is not quite sure what it will do, 
about which you are not quite sure when you are in difficulties that 
it will turn on you." By this time the Prime :Minister had persuaded 
himself that the Maurice division was a " conspiracy" to thwart the 
Government in achieving unity of command : 
"We have had some experience of difficulties in the last two years, and 
in particular-the difficulty about securing unity of command. No one 
doubts that if you had not secured it this war would have been going on, 
and not going on well, and yet we had two or three Parliamentary crises 
about that. One of them was in the very middle of the worst and most 
critical time we had. We were giving the whole of our time to sending 
material and guns to the front, and to the organising of transport and 
carrying of food. And you must remember that we carried in British 
ships alone one million American troops. When we were organising all 
that there was a Parliamentary conspiracy to overthrow the Govern- 
ment. The Irish members were begged to come over, though they were 
organising their own little conspiracy to prevent troops from being raised 
in Ireland to assist our Army,2 And yet they were asked to come over 
1 How the .. coupon" plan worked may be seen from the illustration of the 
London seats, In the Parliament about to be dissolved, Liberals held 26 and 
Unionists 33 of the London soats. For the new Parliament, the coupon was given 
to 13 Liberals and 46 Unionists, 
\I The Irish Parliamentary Party, with insignificant exceptions, had given loyal 
support to the Government in the war, and their" little conspiracy" consisted 
only in warning it that the application of compulsory military service would be 
unwise and impracticable in the existing state of feeling in that country. 
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to help overthrow a Government that \\as in the mid
t of a crisis while 1918 
\Hrstling for, ietory. 1 cannot trw
t that 
ort of bu...ine!--d. If the country Age 66 
wants that class of man the country can choose them, but, believe me, 
it \\ ill be impo
sible for us to get through the great task before us. 
Forgive me for talking quite clearly, It is better to do so when we are 
face to face. I am toM that "\\e ought to accept candidates who are 
chosen by caucuses without drmur. I see that stated this morning, but 
I think we aro entitled to know something about what these men are 
going to do. Ko one will attempt to dictate to the constituencies, and 
if you get any letters signed by :\lr. Bonar Law or myself they are simply 
expressions of our opinions as to the men who v. ill give steady support. 
AB British citizens \\ e are entitled to express our opinion on 8 subject of 
that sort. In a free country even a Prime 
linister may enjoy that 
privilege." (\Vol\'erhampton, Sov. 23, 1918.) 
The "unrc1iaLle" Liherals thus found themselves not only 
c"\.clucled from the list of certified candidate'J, but branded as " con- 
f:pirators " who had plotted against their cOWltry at a most critical 
moment of its fortunes. 


IV 
Asquith answered the Prime 
linister in a speech at Hudcler::;field 
a few days later: "If there was a conspiracy he himself," he said, 
" must have been chief conspirator, for it was his motion to which 
reference was made."-" It was a motion made by me, and I must 
Bay at once that there is no act in the \\ hole of my Parliamentary 
life, now extending for more than thirty years, for which] am less 
repentant and ashamed." After quoting his own worùð in the 
l\laurico debate-that" he could not be a party to any proceeding 
\\hich might have the effect of preventing those who "ere responsible 
to the nation from e"\:tricating the greatest of causes from the gravest 
of perils "-he \\ ent on : 
" And yet this \\ as the time \\ hen I was supposed to be hatching 8 
conspiracy to 0\ erthrov. the Gon'rnment, I woulel not go back to this 
f:;imply because n. baseless charge has been made, but because it illustrates 
tho Illraning of '8 reliahle majority.' (rl-ner.ll ::\Iaurice, a most distin- 
g:ui
hed officer who had been Director of :\Iilitary Operations, one of the 
highest and most respon..,ible posts in the wholo -\rmy, early in :\Iay \Hote 
rntirely on his own rf'
pon<;ibility a IrUer challenging statements made 
by )linistcrs as to the strength of our army in Franco. At the end of 
)]arch the Prime Mini.,tcr tells us that this "as a crisis about unity of 
command. It had nothing \\ hatcver to do with unity of command 
in the Bense of 8 single appointment, and tho history of that \\ ill have 
to he "Titten some day. L'nity of command came into e
i8tcnce under 
the Htrr
s of battle a fe" (lays aft.er the German offensiyc brgan. At tho 
time of the Maurice lctter it \\a
 an accoIllplished fact, and it had been 
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1918 in existence for nearly six weeks. It is a complete travesty, and I venture 
Age 66 to say a grotesque travesty, to say that allegation had anything to do 
with the unity of command." 
He next pointed out that the demand for inquiry did not come 
from the Liberals; the Inquiry was proffered by the Government 
themselves and he had merely requested that instead of being held 
by two Judges, it should be held by a small Select Committee of the 
House of Commons representing all parties in the State: 
" Now there is no reason in the world why the Government, which had 
admitted the necessity of the inquiry, should not also have accepted that 
mode of procedure. They proceeded, most absurdly, to treat it as a vote 
of censure. The demand for an inquiry, which the Government them- 
selves started two days before, was treated as amounting to a vote of 
want of confidence and censure, and now we are told that unless you get 
a pledge-bound majority in the next House of Commons the same thing 
may recur. The Prime Minister is horrified that the Irish members were 
invited to attend the division. vVhy not 
 It is a question of fair play. 
If the Government makes the question of fair play the issue of confidence 
the responsibility, and the whole responsibility, is theirs, Just see what 
that comes to. Anybody who allows this Coalition label or ticket to be 
affixed to him in the next House of Commons would have to do without 
justice or reason, and would have to suppress his judgment and his 
instinct of fairness, otherwise he might be told he had betrayed his con- 
stituents. I would rather never sit in the House of Commons again- 
much as I prize it-I would rather not sit there under conditions so 
humiliating," (Huddersfield, Nov. 28, 1918,) 
By this time the "conspiracy" seemed to have become an 
obsession with Mr. Lloyd George and he painted the iniquity of it in 
blacker and blacker colours. "The Government to be flung out, 
confidence given to Cermany, confusion created here, invaluable 
time lost,"! and much else that in the cool light of history seems 
mere sound and fury. 


v 
Starting on this note the election became an orgy of chauvini
m, 
the details of which it would be unseemly to revive. On the day 
after the Armistice, when the Prime Minister had summoned his 
Liberal followers to Downing Street, he had spoken to them of a 
peace "based on the fundamental principles of righteousness," of 
the need of putting away" base, sordid, squalid ideas of vengeance 
and of avarice." \Vithin three weeks he had promised to prosecute 
the ex-Kaiser, to punish German officers, to expel or exclude Ger- 
mans from Great Britain, to " exact the last penny we can get out 
1 Newcastle, 29th November, 1918. 
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of Germany up to the limit of her eapacity."1 This on the one hand, 
and on the other layi::;h promi
es of a now world to the returning 
soldier. This effort was for the moment entirely Buccessful, and in 
the result independent Liberalism \\ as all but extinguished. Large 
numbers of electors, while objecting strongly to the methods of 
the Government, yet felt that they could not \\ ithdraw their support 
from it on the eve of the rcace Conference. 2 
Among other things the compact Letween the Prime :\1inister and 
his Conservative allies required that all his old colleagues of Cabinet 
rank should be proscribed, and though he spoke of the pain which 
it gave him to " sever his relations with his old comrades in arms," 
)11'. Lloyd Ceorge faced it \\ ith composure as an integral part of his 
8eheme. A
quith made no complaint on this score; he had mado 
it abundantly clear that whatever it might be, he would share the 
fate of his comrades in arms and loyal supporters in Parliament. 
But when it was known that he had lost his seat in East Fife there 
\\ ere many thousands of quiet people in all parts of the country who 
thought their own thoughts about the eÀtraordinary lack of gener- 
osity which, after his long service to the nation, had eÀposed him to 
this fate. 
At this distance of time, the election of 1918 has very few apolo- 
gist
. The neceSöity of holding it imnlediately after the Armistice 
remains still a pure assertion; the methods adopted were calamitou8 
for the" Peace without vengeance or avarice," which the Prime 
l\linister himself had advocated. At a moment when it was of supreme 
importance that Great Britain should be free to play her traditional 
part of moderator after victory, her Chief Representative entered 
tho Peace Conference with hi::; platfonH oratory on record against 
him, and his " reliable nlajority " \\ aiting to call him to order if he 
8hould seem to abate \'.hat they conceived to be his pledges. He 
was finally at the mercy of the men who had left him in tho highest 
position on the condition that they constituted the majority of his 
party, and before the l>arliament had run its course he had many 
opportunities of judging of their" reliability." 


191R 
Age 66 


1 Dristol, 11th Decomber. ){r. Llo;rd George aaid that the bill was 2-1,000 
millioM, but that ha\ ing commlted hiA fUUl.ncial advisers he could not honestly 
encourago the hope that we 8hould get 80 much, II If Germany has a greater 
capacity 8ho must pay up to the very last penny." 
I In the final result 5
6 Coalitionists, 63 Labour members, 33 Independent 
Liberals, 
ü Irish, and 5 Independents were retum('d to the new Parliament, 
Sinco the Iri.,h did not attend, the Coalition had a working majority of 420. 
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Facing the blow-Asquith and the Peace Conference--Reasons for not inviting 
him-A tour abroad-The Oxford and Cambridge Commission-.Writing in 
retirement-His style as writer and speaker-Return to Parliament-The Paisley 
Campaign-Back in the House of Commons-Advocates Dominion Home Rule 
for Ireland-'Varning voices-The Black and Tans-Mr. Lloyd George's 
Carnarvon speech-Asquith's answer-Establishment of the Irish Free State- 
Break-up of the Coalition. J. A. S, and C. A. 
ON Saturday, 28th December, 1918, President Wilson was enter- 
tained by the Lord Mayor at a luncheon at the 
lansion House, 
and Asquith sat at the high table not far from Mr. Lloyd George. 
The speeches were barely over when a slip was passed along from 
the Reporters' table to one of the guests to say that Asquith had 
been defeated in East Fife l That he should be compelled to be 
just there at that moment seemed to this guest a peculiar manifesta- 
tion of the mocking spirit .which so often haunts the great in their 
careers. 
Asquith mercifully did not hear the news until he got back to 
Cavendish Square, and then it fell on him as a crushing and un- 
expected blow. He had never seriously thought it possible that his 
constituents, so staunch and loyal for all the thirty-two years of 
his parliamentary life, would desert him at this time. Now, as always, 
he had relied on them to hold the fort in East Fife while he led the 
fight in other parts of the country. It was a shock, and a rude one, 
to find that they too had succumbed, but he rallied from it with his 
usual stoicism, and for the next six weeks settled down to a quiet 
life at The 'Vharf, coming occasionally to London and helping the 
shattered party to pick up the fragments. For a time his mind 
turned from politics and began to make plans for a period of browsing 
and travel, reading old books and seeing new countries, which had 
been a dream in former years. There is a glimpse of him at the 
beginning of January lunching with Sir Robert Hudson, Secretary 
to the National Liberal Federation, in company with two or three of 


1 The polling took place before Christmas, but owing to the necessity of collecting 
the soldiers' votes, tho results were not declarod till 28th December. 
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his colleagues-" _t\squith so quiet," said his host,1 "so cool and 
high-minded, entirely \\ithout malice or rancour, so unlike- ; " 
hut hi
 mind \\ as turning away from politics to the compeIlBations 
,\ hich life had btiU to offer. To his wife who had in the meantime 
gone abroad for her health he wrote on the last day of January: 
It is Rad that "e cannot spend your birthday together, but I am 
sure you '''ere "ise, both for your O\\n sake and Elizabeth'sl to start 
aø soon as you did, You kno\\ that 1 v. ish for you every blessing that 
earth or heaven can give. I see no reason why "e should not be happy. 
I am in my (;7th year, und looking back (while I think worse of men's 
brains, and of their hearts and characters than I once did) I have not 
many grievances against Fortune. Few men have had a life more crowded 
"ith intcrest
, both hig and Rmall: and none that I know has heen so 
nearly blessed in his home. If we live to )Iay 10th we shall celebrate 
our f:;ilver \Veùding Day: and I \\ ill lay any odds anyone likes that 
there is not on the face of the globe a couple-man and v.ife-who have 
made as much of 2.3 years in every po
sible way. 
ruff3 and I had a charming farewell: his is the most perfect character 
I }lave ever known, or ever shall. . . . I only pray that our complete and 
unique comradeship may continue to the end. 
U Asquith nearly lost you the "Par. Are you going to let hiln 
Bpoil the Peace 1 " had been one of the catch-cries of the Coalition 
during the election. It has already been recorded that, though he 
rejected the idea of joining the Coalition Government, he had 
oíIered to cc lend a hand" at the Peace Conference, and up to the end 
of Dccember he still thought it probable that he would be invited. 
He asked me to come and see him one of these days and discussed 
the matter for an hour \\ ith all its pros and cons, but in tbe end said 
quite frankly, that, if invited, he was resolved to go. He sawall 
the objections-that he might seem to be in,yolving himself with 
the Coalition and deserting old friends, that the atmosphere was 
unfavourable to the kind of peace that he desired, that his voice and 
vote might count for little in the throng-but the cause was of 
supremc impOltance, and precisely because the Liberal voices were 
fc,\ and feeLle at that moment it 8eemed to him his duty to reinforce 
them, if the opportunity offered. It did not offer: the" hard-faced 
men" who a few "cel
 later were to summon the Prime :f.linister 
back from Paris and hold him to his election pledge to make the 
enemy pay to the uttermost farthing" ere already on guard lest the 
peace f'hould be "Hpoilt," and patriotic newspapers prote"ted that 
the elections had deprived A
q uith of his title to be a rcpresentath e 
1 Sir Room Hudson, a JlIemoir. p. 161. 
I Elizabeth Asquith, afterwards Prince88 Dibeøco. 
I Anthony A'Jquith. 
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literature. But for certain classes of composition which afford a 
meeting ground for rhetoric and letters, it was almost ideally fitted, 
and he excelled in rectorial addresses, in obituary tributes and in 
ceremonial eloquence. Of his published works Occasional Addresses 
contained many notable examples of this kind; and where the sub- 
ject interests him, as for instance in his discourse on " Biography," 
or on Scaliger, his language escapes from its oratorical fetters 
and develops an easy play of humour, of fancy and of anecdote. 
His absorption in law and politics necessarily relegated author- 
ship to the position of a 7råPEPYOV and his earlier and shorter works 
present him not as a specialist either in writing or in any particular 
subject but as what Bacon calls a "full man," whose accumulated 
intellectual resources overflow by way of a diversion into occasional 
pieces and miscellaneous essays. Studies and Sketches, a collection 
of these deserves a wider circulation than it has attained. In his 
last years, spurred by financial exigency, he wrote some longish 
books, The Genesis of the War, Fifty Years of Parliament, and 
Memories and Reflections. Of these the first two owe their interest 
largely to the almost unique political experience which lies behind 
them. In the Genesis of the TVar he is speaking of events which he 
not only knew (if anyone did) from the inside, but had largely 
helped to mould; and his presentation of the facts is what one 
would expect-accurate, judicial, incisive, and the more weighty 
for its studied avoidance of the dramatic. Fifty Years of Parliament 
is enlivened with many sallies of quiet humour and pointed anecdote; 
but the author resists the temptation of making a case or improving 
on history. Memories and Reflections, ostensibly his autobiography, 
is in substance an unwrought mass of material, of which death 
forestalled the coherent arrangement. Even if time had permitted 
its completion, it would not have served in any real sense to reveal 
the man. It is in the main an unemotional record of the external 
facts of his life, mingled with luuch matter which albeit of great 
public interest contributes little towards a disclosure of his character. 
He suffered as an autobiographer from one of the most fatal of 
disabilities-an insufficient interest in himself. He was too seldom 
the object of his own attention to ask, let alone discover, how he 
struck other people. He was, moreover, as Mr. Desmond :McCarthy 
has well insisted, essentially a man of action, absorbed in an imper- 
sonal search for the answer to practical questions and interested 
hardly at all in his own relationship to the issues involved or his own 
psychological approach to them. All this tells against effective 
self-portraiture, and the reader in quest of this may well feel that 
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ltlcllwrie8 and Reflections tell
 him almost everything about tho 1919-1922 
nuthor except what ho i
 really curious to know. Ago 66-70 
l\luch of hiH writing conjures up distinctly his accents and manner 
as a. speaker; and these may be worth recalling to the mind of those 
from whose memory they have begun to fade, or recording for others 
who never witnessed them. At the table of tho House, his hands 
holding the box or hanging at his sides, he seemed more firmly 
planted on tho ground than most men. Tho dominant physical 
imprc!'jHion \\ as that of a rock-like steadiness, standing foursquare 
to all the winds of debate. In the Irish crisis of HH3-HH4, when 
e\ery sort of attempt had been made to stampede him, he remarked 
at a meeting, "I am not going to be hustled"; and the impos
i- 
])ility of hustling him-physically or mentally-was so self-evident 
that laugh
r mingled v. ith the cheers \\ hich followed. Physically 
or mentally, for with the masHive physical poiso went q ualitie::-! of 
mind and nerve to Jnatch it, a sureneSb of touch which never seemed 
to fumble or hesitate or trip. Yet just as a top simulates rest while 
in rapid motion, this superficial phlegm masked the nimbleness of 
an intellectual pugilist in the pink of condition, wary, agile and 
nlert; and few of those who in debate interposed what seemed to 
them at tho moment pointed or crushing scores were an"\.ious to 
repeat the e:\.periment. 
His voice was impressively deep and rather stern in timbre; of 
good range and flexibility, though he never quite cured himself of 
a. habit of dropping it towards the end of a sentence. He had few 
gestures, and no mannerisms, beyond a habit, when ri
ing to speak, 
of shrugging his shoulders t\\-o or three times, and of patting the 
left lapel of his coat v.-ith the right hand. His Parliamentary manner 
'\as generally regardcd as a model, and the advice of Lord UIls\\awr 
to young members who asked him whom they should study and 
imitate, was " 'Yatch ARquith." 
His strength as a l)arliamentarian \\ as manifold. He e
celled in 
unfolding complcx matter. It did not seem to matkr in what 
di
ordcr or haste materials v.ere injectcd into hi
 mind; they 
emerged from it, after an astonishingly short interval, disciplined, 
nlarshallcd, each occupying its logical place in an orderly procession. 
His speech on tho Vote of Credit of August üth, 1914, historic alike 
ill its occ
ion and its effect upon tho Houso, is tho classic statement 
of tho British caso against Germany. Yet it \\as made at a. time 
,"hen telegrams \\cro still flowing in from all over Europe, when 
the f::.ituation \\as shifting from hour to hour, v. hen the Cabinct was in 
almost continuous session) and) U::I appears from onc of his letters, on 
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less than five minutes' preparation. Indeed, his less prepared 
speeches were among his most successful, and it is perhaps unfortun- 
ate that as he advanced in life his notes became more copious. This 
habit may have been encouraged by the necessity while he was 
Prin1e Minister of minute verbal preparation in the case of speeches 
on international affairs such as that annually made at the Lord 
Mayor's banquet on November 9th. In these pronouncements 
which were reported all over the world, the wrong word might well 
cause a European war, and much of what he said was actually written 
out in extenso. On the other hand it was as a rule impossible to tell 
from reading a speech of his what degree of preparation had gone to it. 
During a large part of his career he was generally acknowledged to 
be the most formidable debater in the House of Commons. He 
resembled one of those naval guns which can throw a ton of metal 
for great distances wiLlI extraordinary precision, and are said never- 
theless to be capable of being moved into position by the hand of a 
child; for the rapidity of adjustment was no less remarkable than 
the weight of metal discharged. Always ready, and never much 
below his best, he was perhaps most effective in reply, especially 
in winding up a debate. He seldom dissipated his resources in the 
business of rounding up small points. Brushing aside or giving away 
the inessential he concentrated his fire on the centre, the apparent 
strength of the enemy's position. This would be shown to rest on 
some fundamental assumption which he would proceed to demolish, 
thereby cutting the ground from beneath the whole structure and 
bringing it to the ground. Ridicule and irony were among his fa vour- 
ite weapons, and he excelled in lowering the temperature of debate by 
a douche of cool destructive common-sense. In a debate on his 
Licensing Bill of 1908 a member of the Opposition Front Bench dwelt 
with portentous gravity on the danger of reducing the convivial 
facilities of British hotels. This, it appeared, might even involve 
international complications. The thirsty foreigner, landing on our 
shores after drinking hours, and finding his hopes of refresþment 
dashed, would form a mean conception of British hospitality. The 
speaker descanted on the glories of hotels untrammelled by pedantic 
temperance regulations and the risk to the Comity of Nations which 
would follow if their existing liberties were curtailed. "I think," 
said Asquith who followed him, "the Right Honourable gentleman 
has established beyond doubt that hotels are not a public nuisance," 
and this was felt to dispose of the whole speech. His last speech in 
the House of Commons 1 was a good example of the art of administer- 
1 October 8th, 1924. 
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ing m;pirin to a febrile patient. The Liberal Party had moved an 1919-192
 
amendment to a motion of censure on the Labour Government for Age 66-7l 
its "ithùrawal of the CanIpbell prosecution, demanding an inquiry 
by a Select Committee into the circumstances. This not very 
e
treme proposdl had been refeITed to by 
Ir. Ramsay 
IacDonald 
as " crooked," " mean" anù " ungentlemanly," and by some of hi
 
fricndH as involving" torture" and even" crucifixion." "\Vhy," 
said Asquith, "this saerosant super-sensitiveness 
 It is the con- 
\ellient invention of the Labour Government. I have never known 
any other set of men who were equally thin-skinned. . . . 'Vhat is 
the matter" ith the 
\mendment 
 Surely it is strictly in accordance 
with precedent." He cited in support of this assertion the Select 
Committee which had been appointed to investigatf' the Jameson 
Raid and the :l\Iarconi scandal, and in reference to the :l\Iarconi 
Committee, continued: "It sat for .weeks and months, and my Rt. 
Honourable friends and colleagues who were the object of the charges, 
what diù they do 
 They did not make funeral orations; they did not 
threaten a :Ministerial crisis; they did not propose to go to the 
country. They went upstairs to the torture chamber-very brave 
men, no doubt-but not braver than the average :Member of Parlia- 
ment. 'Vith unblinking eyes and unshaken nerves they faced the 
boot, the thumbscrew and the rack and all the rest of mediæval 
cruelty." The cooling draught came in this case too late to achieve 
its purpose, but it camo near doing so. 
But if the habit of reading the speeches of deceased statesmen has 
any future in this country, it is not on such ephemeral debating 
efforts, however adroit, that it will fix. Two series of Asquith's 
speeches alike on their theme, their occasion, and their substance, 
deserve to be called classical: his speeches on the House uf Lords 
issue, and those delivered on or near the outbreal of the Great \rar. 
These are lilely to be of enduring intere&t to students of British 
!>olitics, of the British Constitution, and of British hÜ;tory. A list of 
lús Imblished writings and speeches will be found in an Appendix 
to this chapter. 
III 
Asquith's political fortunes were undoubtedly at a very low ebb at 
the b('gillning of 1919 and the omens for the future were far fronl pro- 
pitious. The election had left Liberals in the constituencies stmmed 
find divided. The K orthcliffe press '\\ as demanding that " Asquith 
should be impeached." The Coalition organs were pouring out day 
by day a ceaseless stream of innuendo and abuse of him. During the 
first six months of 1919 not a single invitation to speak 011 a Liberal 
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platform reached hin1 from any Liberal Association in the country. 
Between January and September of this year his public appear- 
ances were confined to one speech at a dinner in the Connaught 
Rooms, two or three "non-party" meetings at which he spoke on 
the League of Nations or on Free Trade. Liberal politics, for the 
time being, were sternly taboo. 
"7ith the autumn the depression began to lift. Liberal spirits 
showed signs of reviving, and he began to resun1e his old influence and 
authority in the Party. From now onwards to the end of the year 
he made some half-dozen public speeches, criticising the" deplor- 
able flaccidity of the Coalition" and its "everlasting attempts, 
ending in confusion and contradiction, to make the best of both 
parties." Ireland and the fiscal question served specially to illus- 
trate this theme, Ireland where the offer of Home Rule had been 
stultified by coupling it with compulsory military service and 
coercion; the fiscal question in which the Conservative members 
of the Coalition had insisted on an anti-Dumping Bill and the 
Liberal members were pretending that it was a higher form of 
Free Trade. In demolishing this Bill with its high-protectionist 
proposal that nothing should be sold in this country more cheaply 
than it was sold abroad, and the irresponsible Committee that it 
proposed for the regulation of imports, Asquith was on his native 
heath, and it was evident that he was enjoying himself. Yet another 
cause that he delighted to champion in these days was that of the 
old Civil Service whom it was the custom to disparage for the 
exaltation of the business men, the men of" push and go," who had 
flooded the public Departments under the Coalition. "Never," he 
said, in a speech at Edgware,l " was there a more extravagant and 
less successful experiment in administration than the attempt to 
supersede our old Civil Service by the importation of all sorts and 
kinds from what is called the business world." There were certain 
business n1en whose services he was ready to acknowledge, but he 
never wavered in his view that the professional Civil Service, so far 
from deserving condemnation, had splendidly justified itself during, 
and after, the War. 
Then early in the New Year (1920) the death of Sir John McCullum 
created a vacancy at Paisley. Sir John--one of the most popular 
men in Paisley-had only had a majority of 106 at the" Coupon" 
election, and the divisions in the local Liberal Associations were still, 
by all accounts, as acute as they had been at the last contest. 
Ultimately when the decision was taken to invite Asquith, it was 
1 21st July, 1919. 
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only by t1l(
 narrow majority of Rome 2!) votes in a large mccting of 1919-1,922 
the Association. 'l'he proRpect
 were, therefore, not too encouraging, Age 66-70 
but Asquith, once the invitation was offered, had no doubt about it 
being his duty to accept it. :Mr. Vivian Phillipps who was then 
acting as his Private Secretary supplies some memories of the contest 
\\ hich followed: 


" He opened his campaign on January 26th "\\ith a C preliminary talk' 
to the members of the Liberal A
sociation in the Paisley Liberal Club. 
'rhe club hall which \\ ill hold somc GOO people was packed to the doors. 
\\itb a gathering of Liberals of all shades of opinion-those who h'ul 
opposed as well as thoso who had supported his selection as candidate. 
At the end of a short Bpeech of rather less than thirty minutes the meet- 
ing had become a solid boùy of enthUJ::!i
tic workers, pledged to carry hi
 
candidature to victory. From thence onward, for a fortnight. he caITied 
through a campaign of meetings-often as many as five in a single day- 
which would have taxed the physique of many a much younger man, but 
from start to finish, he showed no trace of fatigue or staleness. Taking 
for his main theme a different subject each night he presented to the 
electors a comprehensive survey of the whole field of domestic and inter- 
national problems, and expounded his view of what should be the Liberal 
attitude towards them. 
Halls were invariably too small to hold those who 
 anted to hear him. 
\Vhen he 
poke on the Peace Treaty in the Clark Town Hall on .February 
6th. the great square outRide was black with thousands who had been 
unable to obtain admission. It was in this speech, that, looking forward 
into the future. he \\arned the electors of the peril of attempting to 
annihilate the Central Powers by the exaction of impossible reparations. 
Aftcr pointing out that 
 hen prior claims had been satisfied there would 
be very little left for this country ho said: ' This is a bad and doubtful 
debt and a prudent man of business will not let it enter into the account 
at all. I would like to add upon that point that I think it 
ould be wise, 
if those who have the stewardship of our finances and are forecasting 
their possible future resources, \\ ere to take a similar course, if not 
identical, in regard to the sums \\ hich are, on paper, due to us from 
the various Allies which we have helped to finance during the war. I 
would rather \\ e for\\ ent receipt of \\ hat we lent in pursuit of the great 
common adventure than that we should do anything to cripple and maim 
their po\\ers of recuperation and prosperity in the future.' 
Prophetic words in the light of present troubles. Kevertheless they 
wero at once fll.':Jtcned on by his Coalition opponent as evidence that ho 
wa,q a C pro-German' and within forty-eight hours Paisley was plastered 
with bills warning the electors that C Asquith is going to let Germany off 
cheap.' His characteristic comment on this-in his final speech of the 
campaihfIl was ' I have not a word to qualify or retract. This is silly M 
well as scandalouR, and as scandalous as it is silly.' 
Hut the real opposition which he had to meet came. not from the 
Coalition-though their emi
Rari{'s were active enough in the con- 
stituency-but from the Labour Purty which confronted him in the person 
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1919-1922 of :Mr. J. 1\1. Biggar with a really formidable opponent. Biggar was 
Age 66-70 popular in the borough, well-equipped on the platform, and had come 
within an ace of victory at the previous election in December 1918, On 
this occasion his candidature received the blessing of Lord Haldane, 
and of a group of former Liberal :Members of Parliament-including 
Charles Trevelyan and Arthur Ponsonby-who, having seceded to the 
Labour Party, issued a manifesto attacking Asquith's record as Prime 
Minister and urging the electors of Paisley to reject him. Labour threw 
its full strength into the fight and Ramsay MacDonald and J, H. Thomas 
were among its' stars' who appeared on the' Biggar' platform. 
On the other hand large bodies of University students from Glasgow 
came into Paisley every day to do volunteer canvassing work for Asquith, 
and individual Liberals coming up from such far distances as the South 
of England, took up their quarters in Paisley for the final days of the cam- 
paign in order to render help. 
A significant feature during these closing days was the number of 
resolutions and messages of sympathy and goodwill which came from 
Liberal Associations in all parts of the country. In all they amounted to 
some 300-a large proportion being from Associations which at the 
moment were represented in the House of Commons by Liberal supporters 
of the Coalition-an encouraging indication of the state of Liberal opinion 
in the constituencies. At the closing meeting before the poll Asquith 
was as fresh and vigorous as he had been at the beginning. His supporters 
were in high spirits. The canvass returns were more than satisfactory. 
The signs and portents were for victory. 
Polling was on February 12th, and a fortnight had to elapse-to enable 
the' absent voters' papers to be received-before the counting of the 
votes. 
The result declared soon after midday on February 26th was: 
Asquith 14,736 
Biggar 1l,902 
McKean 3,795 
Compared with the 'coupon' election of fifteen months previously the 
total poll had increased from 22,179 to 30,433. 
As he drove away from the Municipal Buildings after the figures had 
been announced, he remarked to those who were with him that they 
appeared to have failed to notice the most interesting feature of the 
result, On being asked to explain he observed, 'merely that I a
 the 
first Liberal in our election records to cause a Tory to forfeit his deposit.' " 


For himself he took special pride in the assistance given him by 
his elder daughter, Violet Bonham Carter, whose remarkable gifts 
as a speaker raised Paisley audiences to a high pitch of enthusiasm. 
The Paisley campaign was an extraordinary effort which many 
of the old hands in Scotland thought fit to compare with J\:Ir. Glad- 
stone's :Midlothian campaign. Asquith's speeches were as far as pos- 
sible removed from ordinary electioneering effusions. They mapped 
out in orderly sequence the whole ground of Liberal effort in domestic 
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and international policy. If it is remembered that they were 1919-1922 
delivered in January 1920, Asquith's criticism of the Treaty of Age 66-70 
Versailles, his plea for moderation in the matter of Reparations, his 
warning against the dangers which he saw lying ahead that the New 
States would surround themselves with Tariff walls, unless step
 
were quickly taken to provide Customs Unions, and above all his 
bold statement-denounced at the time as U insanity "-that 
Dominion Home Rule would prove to be the only solution of the 
Irish question, remain striking examples of wisdom and foresight 
which have been more than justified by events. 
'Vhen he lJassed from Cavendish Square to take his seat in the 
House of Commons on 2nd l\larch the entire rout.f" was lined by 
cheering and enthusiastic crowds, the like of which had scarcely been 
secn in London since Disraeli returned bringing "Peace with 
honour" from Berlin. He took it with his accustomed modesty and 
Hpoke chaffingly of the new top-hat which the medical students had 
anne
cd as a trophy, but it touched him deeply. It 'was the spon- 
taneous amend for seeming ingratitude and injustice of a generous 
people who knew in their hearts that he had served them well. 


IV 
It WOl.ùd be idle to say that Asquith found himself at home 
in the House of Comlnons to which he returned, or that he made 
any serious effort to conciliate it. To the end of his life he con- 
tinued to say that it was the worst House of Commons he had ever 
known. Though thronged with men who called themselves Con- 
ficrvatives, its methods and practice offended all his Conservative 
instincts. Collective responsibility seemed to have vanished, and 
" ith it had gone Treasury control and other things \\ hich he thought 
to be the imperatÍ\ es of good Government. The struggle going on 
between diiIerent sections of the Government was scarcely veiled: 
moderation and severity, cocrcion and conciliation, Free rrrade and 
I)rotection were practif'cd alternately or f'imultaneou
ly by the same 
:\Iinisters, as if they \\ ere the BaIne things, or it were a mere chance 
\\ hich came uppermost. The Head of the Government was seldom in 
the House of Commons, and in his absence, it was difficult to ascer- 
tain whether )Iinisters who answered qucstions spoke for the 
Covernment or could commit it to anything. Asquith had often 
in his career faced a hostile Housc of Common
, and he had never 
quailed before scenes or storms, Lut in the old days he had felt 
himself to be on common Parliamentary ground ,\ ith e,-en the 
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angriest opponcnt, whereas the new House seemed completely to 
have broken with the tradition'3 that he valued. It was, nevertheless, 
a real pleasure to him to be in intimate association with the Liberal 
remnant and especially with Sir Donald Maclean who from this time 
onwards became one of his closest and wannest friends. 
Having explained his general views in the Paisley speeches, he 
resolved for the present to concentrate on Ireland, and on this his 
intervention was bold and powerful. 'Vhen he declared for Dominion 
Home Rule at Paisley,l not a few even of the faithful shook their 
heads and begged him to be careful, but on this matter he was 
determined to act on his own judgment. In a passage in his JJ1 emories 
and Reflections he has described the course of events which convinced 
him that all other solutions were impossible: 


"Under the provisions of the Parliament Act the third Home Rule 
Bill, though its operation was suspended, was in 1914 placed on the 
Statute Book, with the promise of an Amending Bill, to meet all the fair 
scruples and objections of the Ulster Minority. The abortive Sinn Fein 
rising at Easter 1916, was followed by a sincere but unsuccessful effort 
on my part and that of my colleagues in the Government to arrive at a 
settlement of the Ulster difficulty. Then followed the assembly of a 
National Irish Convention which sat for some months at the end of 1917 
and the beginning of 1918. Owing to the conciliatory and statesmanlike 
attitude of l\ir. Redmond on the one side, and of Unionist leaders like 
Lord Midleton on the other, the Convention had advanced (as appears 
from its Report in the spring of 1918) though not the whole distance, 
yet a long way on the road to agreement. 
The Coalition Government, which then still contained a number of 
Labours members, chose this singularly inopportune moment to introduce 
a Military Service Bill, which could be extended to Ireland-a step which 
I and my Unionist colleagues in the first Coalition Government had 
deliberately and unanimously refused to take. They promised to intro- 
duce without delay a Self-Government Bill, and to do their best to carry 
it through simultaneously with the application of Compulsory Service. 
The whole of 1918 was allowed to pass; the whole of 1919 was allowed to 
pass, until we came to December. For twenty months after Compulsory 
Service had been upon the Statute Book (although never put in operation) 
the promise remained unfulfilled. The result was that Sinn Fein, which 
was on the down grade, which was losing election after election, raised 
its head, and a disappointed and, as they said, a befooled Irish people 
deserted the Constitutional party at the general election of December 
1918, and rallied round the flag of the Revolutionary party. 
There was all the difference in the world between the atmosphere of 
Ireland in 1918 and its atmosphere when the Government tried to redeem 
their promise. The opinion and the sympathy of law-abiding people, 
as I pointed out at Paisley, was not now with those who were trying to 


1 Paisley, 2nd February. 
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carry out and cxecute the law, but was vcry largely, tacitly at any rate, 1919-1922 
with tho!'lc who violated it. Age 66-70 
NmrertheleSB, I urged that we must persevere without delay in that 
which was tho only effectual means of getting at tho root of all this 
trouble, in completing and setting on its legs a generous system of Irish 
Relf -government. 
'fhe session of ID20-my first as member for Paisley-was largely 
taken up by a Government nill, "hich, as I said at tho time, was passed 
for the purpose of giving to a section of Ulster a Parliament which it 
di(1 not want, anù to the remaining three-quarters of Ireland a Parliament 
which it would not have. I put forward as the alternative my Paisley 
plan of full Dominion 
elf-C-rl)vernment, repeating my adherence in regard 
to rlster to the principle of county option. The Prime 
linister scoffeù 
and declared that my plan 
as one which no party or section of a party 
in Ireland countenanced, and that the Government Bcheme (held the 
field'; a hackneyed but dangerous metaphor." 


Though the Prime :\linister scoffed, and Unionists said it was 
downright treason, the events of the next few months more than 
ever confirmed him in his opinion. He looked with horror on the 
competition in crime between Sinn Feiners and the "Black and 
Tans" which was now set up in Ireland, and could not contain his 
indignation at the equivocations and evasions '" ith which the 
Government sought to cloak their own connivance. \Vhatever might 
be the guilt of the Sinn Feiners, reprisals by the forces of the Cro\\- n, 
confounding innocent with guilty, casting out Satan with Beelzebub, 
as the Archbishop of Canterbury said, seemed to him to strike an 
irreparable blow at law and justice and to inflict a deep stain on tho 
national honour. 
At the beginning of October ID;!O he addressed a long letwr to The 
Time8 challenging the Government and developing the argument for 
Dominion Home Rule: 


SIR, 
In the early weeks of this year, when I was candidate for Paisley, 
I expre8
ed the opinion that, at the stage which 
e had then reached, 
there was no practicable solution of the Irish problem which fell short 
of Dominion Home Rule. 
The experience of the last nine months-perhaps the most deplorablo 
and scandalou:i chapter even ill the nnnal", of Irish Government--has 
accentuated with tragic emphasis the urgency of the situation. 
\Vhat have bcen the mea
mres taken by the Executive of the Crown' 
On the legislathe side they have put forward a paltering compromise, 
v.hich is rcpudiated by every Rection of Irish opinion, though it may for 
the moment bo favoured with the contemptuous and c)nical patronage 
of Hir Edward Carson, \\ ho thinks he sees in what i:i propo
ed the pro
p('ct 
of an insurmountable block to the attainment of Iri
h unity. On the 


Oct. 4. 
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1919-1922 administrative side we have seen the supersession of the organised 
Age 66-70 machinery of law and justice by a superior power, which derives its 
authority not so much from sporadic terrorism as from the support, 
through all the degrees of enthusiastic co
operation, of passive con- 
nivance, and of sympathetic acquiescence, of the great bulk of the Irish 
people. The King's Executive is at once impotent and aggressive, and 
its policy, or want of policy, has reached a fitting climax in the unexampled 
campaign, for which the Government must bear the responsibility, of 
military and police reprisals. . . . 
There are, as it seems to me, two conditions which govern and limit 
any conceivable solution. 
The first is that the Irish people should be made to believe that, so far 
as Great Britain is concerned, what is offered comes from an honest, and 
also from a responsible source. The second is that, after making all 
necessary allowance for the provisional abstention, not of an artificial, 
but of a genuine local minority, it should meet and satisfy Irish aspira- 
tions. 
Nothing, I am certain, can now fulfil the second of these conditions 
but the bestowal upon Ireland of the status of an autonomous Dominion 
in the fullest and widest sense. 
'''hat does that mean 1 
None of our Dominions claim the right to a separate Foreign Policy 
of its own. On the other hand, they all show an increasing and perfectly 
legitimate desire for fuller confidence and freer consultation in the whole 
domain of our external relations, and in particular, for a voice in the 
making and revision of treaties. The Dominion of Ireland should in these 
matters be on a level footing with the rest. 
In regard to naval and military forces, I do not share the apprehensions 
of those who think it necessary to impose on an Irish Dominion limitations 
and fetters which are not to be found elsewhere in our self-governing 
Empire. No Irish Government would be so insane as to mortgage its 
scanty margin of resources for such a fruitless and costly enterprise as the 
creation of an Irish Navy. Nor is it readily conceivable that it would Beek 
to deny-what it could never effectively prevent-the free access to 
Irish ports and harbours of the vessels of the Imperial Navy. Further, 
no grant of autonomy could be regarded as complete which did not 
include the right to raise and maintain, for the purpose of local defence, 
an adequate military force. 
Fiscal independence is a necessary incident of Dominion status, I 
cannot think that it is worth while, in view of the colossal figures of 
our national finance, to haggle over the" nicely calculated less or more " 
of Irish indebtedness. 
To those who are disposed to think such a policy humiliating in what 
it surrenders, and hazardous in its possibilities of future danger, I would 
put this question-'Vhat is your alternative 1 
Can anything be more humiliating or more pregnant with incalculable 
peril, than the spectacle which has now been unfolding itself for months, 
before our eyes and those of the world, a spectacle in which tragedy and 
farce are inextricably intermixed 1 Its only logical sequence is to take 
seriously in hand the task of reconquering Ireland, and holding her by 
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force-a task which, though not P'"'rhaps b('yond the powers, will never 1919-1922 
be sanction('d by the will or thc conscience of the British pcopl('. Ago 66-70 
I am not alarmed by the spectre of an Irish R('public. :\len do not in 
the long run fight for phrases, but for rcalities. (The Time8, Oct. 4.) 


A week later in a Apceeh at Carnarvon (9th October) 1\Ir. Lloyd 
Ceorge went all lengths in support of his policy of "thorough" in 
Ireland. lIe defended reprisals as the necessary way of dealing 
with the Iri"h murders, denounced Dominion Home Rule as 
"lunacy," and jeered at Asquith for having addressed a letter 
on that subject to The Times, thus giving" a bone to the dog that 
bit him in the leg," and (according to his account) (( chased him out 
of Downing Street." 'Vhat must have been the mortification of the 
Daily Neu's, (( the faithful watch-dog that barked and snapped and 
worked itself into a state of hydrophobia, whenever anyone looked 
cross at .:\1r. Asquith"? :Mr. Lloyd George painted a lurid picture 
of Ireland under Dominion Honlo Rule. He saw it with a fleet of 
suhmarines, SO\\ ing the seas with mines and providing bases for a. 
hostilo fleet. ",re arc not," he said, "going to quail before a 
combination of a handful of assassins." 
Cladstone can seldom have been angrier \\ith any speech of 
Disraeli's during the Bulgarian atrocities than Asquith was with 
thi
 speech, which he regarded as the most signal betrayal of Liberal 
principles yet on record against a Liberal Coalitionist. lIe replied 
a few days later in a speech at Ayr : 


" \Ye must face the facts, The administration in Ireland has become 
impotent to secure the first conditions of any civilised society. The task 
in which it is ('ngaged is not tho task of Government, but of war, and 
eivil war-war in ita worst and most hideous guis('. The presence of 
these facts of unexampled gravity arc an indescribable humiliation. On 
the tone and tasto of the Prime :\Iinister's latest speech I don't think it 
worth whilo to dwell, but all its flippancies and vulgarities ha"o not 
diverted, and cannot divert att-<,ntion from the outstanding fact that it 
is a nak('d confession of political bankruptcy. 
l\Ir. Lloyd Qcorge says that you cannot have a one-sided war. Each 
side must havo the right to hit back. ,rho had ('vcr suggested that the 
soldiers or police should stand to be shot at and not fire back 
 They 
all agreed that unrl('r the conditions to which IrC'land had now been reduced 
they \\C'rc entitled and bound to employ all their powers of self.ddence. 
Xo one knows better than 'Ir, Llo}d Georgo that such a rC'prcscntation of 
the case against the Government is a gross and gratuitous travesty of the 
facts. I am confident that Parliament will insist on an independent and 
impartial inquiry. 
The vast majority of the eases arc in no sense aeb
 of s('lf-defence; they 
arc acts of blind and indiscriminate \engeancc. In not a few instances 
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1919-1922 these so-called reprisals were deliberately aimed at the destruction 
Age 66-70 of local industries. The Govenlment proposes to continue the civil war 
on the absolutely false assumption that the problcm is simply to put down 
a handful of assassins. To me, and I believe, to the overwhelming 
majority of my fellow-Liberals, the policy of the Government can only be 
fitly described as a policy of despair." (October 14, 1920.) 
"Now that Ll. G. calls me a lunatic and Carson calls me a traitor, 
I begin to feel sure that I am on the right lines," was his reflection 
on the day after his speech. 
He repeated his protest against the" Black and Tan" methods 
in a yote of censure in the House of Commons on 24th Novmnber 
and in this he had the full support of Independent Liberals and 
Labour. But on Dominion Home Rule he was still almost a solitary 
voice, and once more he was warned of the strategical and other 
dangers of the line he was taking. "Life is very difficult just now," 
he wrote on 20th October, "we are under a Government of reckless 
gamblers, and we drift on from one folly and wickedness to another. 
All warnings and protests are just as unheeded as Cassandra's; and 
it would seem that people have been so perverted and brutalised by 
the war that they have lost all power of response to any appeal to 
their better and older instincts. And if one tries to strike a bold, true 
note half one's friends shiver and cower and implore one not to ' get 
in front of the band,' in other words, to renounce both the duties and 
risks of leadership." 
All through these months he was greatly depressed by his own 
failure and that of the little band of Independent Liberals to 
influence the House of Commons or stay the course of events. 
Remonstrances were useless; Ireland was given over to murder and 
counter-murder; the Prime Minister assured the House of Commons 
and the country that he was succeeding; and spoke jeeringly to a 
Conservative meeting at the Constitutional Club about" Bolshevists 
and Sinn Feiners and faddists and cranks of all sorts " who had 
joined a meeting of protest at the Albert Hall. 
But what protest and remonstrance had failed to do was now 
to be done by the force of events. Before the summer of 1921 it had 
become clear that the Government must either put an end to the 
policy of reprisals and seek peace by negotiation, or provide a great 
military force-the soldiers said 100,000 men-for the systematic 
subdual of the country. The Prime Minister, Mr. Churchill has told 
US, l was still" markedly disposed to fight it out at all costs," but his 
colleagues apparently were not. Even the Conservatives had 
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grown restive at the course of event
, and the discredit it 
"as bringing on the Government not only at home but in foreign 
countries, and especially the United State
. In July the negotia- 
tions began which ended in the Treaty of December IU21, setting 
up the Irish Free State and granting it the Dominion status for 
"hich Asquith had incessantly pleaded during the previous two 
years. There ,"as a further period of exasperated internal strife in 
Ireland, but in the end the Free State was established on this basis. 
The Coalition rapidly dif'integrated from this time onwards. 
The India Office seemed to be at war with the Foreign Office, 
and the Foreign Office with the rrime :Minister and his Secretariat 
whom it accused of usurping its functions and acting without its 
knowledge. l\lr. ::\lontagu, Secretary for India, who had forfeited his 
place by publi
hing a despatch from the Government of India 
without consulting his colleagues, retorted fiercely on the Prime 

Iinister who charged him with having ignored Cabinet responsi- 
bility. "Cabinet responsibility," he said, "was a joke." Having 
connived at its" complete dif'appearance," the Prime ::\Iinister " now 
brought it out at a convenient Inoment and made him the victim."1 
"Thero the responsibility resided, if it existed, was more and more 
in these days a puzzle even to those who professed to know the mind 
of the Government. If the records which have since come to light 
may he trm;ted, there can seldom have been greater confusion in 
public affairs than in the period het\\een the Genoa Conforcnce in 

rarch IH22, and the fall of the Government in October of that year. 
The l>rime 
linist
r had ono Rus"ian policy, and most of his 
colleagues an entirely different one; the Prime 1linister "a.q 
cncourahing the Greeks who were at war with Turkey, the Foreign 
Secretary thought peace and a quick settlement with the Turks to 
be imperative; one section of the Government were for an appeal 
to the country, another was sure that such an appeal would be 
rlisastrous. Lord Birkenhead "as heard rebuking the Chief of the 
Uonsenativ'e organisation (Lord Younger) as the "Cabin-boy" 
who had mounted the bridge llnd sei cd the" heel in a tstorm. Tho 
I"cene froUl ,\ ithin nlay be recon'5tructed ,\ ith tho aid of Lord 
Honalù:..;hay's Life of Lord CUTZ01l, and ?\Ir. Churchill's n.orld Crisis. 
Tho crash came finally ,\ hen, forgetful of Cabinet re
ponsibility, 
the Prime 
Iinistcr and )lr. Churchill seemed to be rushing ahead into 
an unnecC&,J.ry and unwanted ,\ are Then tho Conbervative Party 
struck, and the "holo structure came toppling down. 


1 Cambridgo, 11th March. 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER LVI 


Asquith's published writings, addresses and speeches include 
the following: 
An Election Guide. Notes for the conduct of Elections in England and 
'Vales, National Press Agency, 1885. 
Occasional Addresses 1893-1916. Macmillan, London, 1918. 
Trade and Empire. }\<Ir. Chamberlain's proposals examined in four 
speeches. }\<lethuen & Co" London, 1903, 
The 1Yar, its Oauses and its JJf essage. Speeches delivered August-October, 
1914. 
'[ethuen & Co" London, 1914. 
The Paisley Policy. Speeches delivered at the Paisley by-election, 1920. 
Cassell & Co., London, 1920. 
The Genesis of the TVar. Cassell & Co., London, 1923. 
Studies and Sketches. Hutchinson & Co., London, 1924. 
Scaliger. Cassell & Co., London, 1926. 
Fifty Years of Parliament. 2 Vols. Cassell & Co" London, 1926. 
Memories and Reflections, 1852-1927. 2 Vols. Cassell & Co., London, 
1928. 
Speeches by the Earl of Oxford and Asqu.ith. (Selected and edited by Mr. 
Basil Herbert under Lord Oxford's" general supervision.") Hutchin- 
son & Co" London, 1927. 


The present article on the Cabinet in the Encyclopæd'ia 
Britannica is from his pen. 
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CHAPTER L YII 


IJ:BERAL REU
1JON 


Independent Liberals and the Coalition Liberals-A confused election-Decline 
of the Paisley majority-Asquith and the Centre Party-A Budden change-- 
Protection and Free Trade the issue--Rounion of Liberals-Dissolution of 
Parliament and defeat of the Government-Conservative overtures-Decision 
to support Labour-The Labour Government-Its downfall-Asquith's effort 
to save it. J. A. S. 


Is the last nlonths of the Coalition, the Opposition had had little to 
do but look on. If their object was to bring about the fall of the 
Government, that work was being done for them by the Government 
itself. But its accomplishments left very perplexing problems for 
Asquith and the Independent Liberals. 1\lr. Bonar Law, who had 
retired on the ground of ill-health in the previoml year, had come 
back as Prime 'linister and his party had made a clean-cut with 
:Mr. Lloyd George, leaving him and his group of National Liberals in 
an isolation far from splendid, and all the world was asking where 
they would go next. Undoubtedly Rome of them looked for salvation 
to their old party, but a sudden turnabout after the estrangement
 
of tho 11ast four years would have perplexed and perhaps shocked 
the public, and there were no signs that 1\11'. Lloyd George himself 
"as di
posed to it. Not the least of the difficulties was that on tho 
issue-the threatened "ar with Turkey-on which his Conservativo 
supporters had finally broken "ith him, the sympathies of Inde- 
pendent Liberal8 were generally" ith them and not with him. 
The new Prime ::\Iini
ter went quickly to an election, and once 
DlOre the Liberal Party was caught in confusion. '\-hether" Xational 
Liberals" should be opposed by Independent Liberab was a question 
"hich in general was left to tho local Associations, who answered it 
in the affirmative in a large number of con
tituencies. The natural 
line of an Opposition at this election "ould have been to challenge 
the Coalition on its record, but the Coalition had vankhed and tho 
Conservatives no" in power protested that they had deliberately 
broken with it, and could not be held responsible for its proceedings. 
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A Liberal attack on the Coalition was in effect an attack on Mr. Lloyd 
George, and that was scarcely conducive to Libera] unity. Apart 
from all else, the mere fact that two parties both calling themselves 
Liberal, were now presenting themselves to the electors, an 
immense number of whom knew little of the recent history of parties 
or their pre-war records, was a fruitful source of confusion. 
In the days before the polling :Mr. Lloyd George spent a large part 
of his time defending the Coalition and protesting his readiness to 
act with "men of moderate opinion" in any party. He saw a 
" hurricane" coming, and appealed to all and sundry" not to 
endanger this glorious old ship by quarrels as to what officers shall 
be on the bridge or what manner or what colour of uniform they 
shall wear." Asquith quite frankly assailed the Coalition and 
derided :Mr. Lloyd George's language about the splendour and 
brilliance of its record. In a speech at Peterborough on 27th 
October, he went over the whole ground, home and foreign, directing 
his attack now at Mr. Lloyd George and now at Mr. Bonar Law, the 
latter of whom he absolutely refused to hold guiltless on the ground 
of his short period of retirement from the Coalition. Asquith seldom 
made better or more pungent platform speeches than at this election, 
but as a candidate for power, his strategical position was hopeless 
from the beginning. Starting with their exiguous numbers, and beset 
on one side by a hostile Labour Party, and on the other by semi- 
hostile Coalition Liberals, the Independents could not plausibly 
present themselves to the country as an alternative Government; 
and the Conservative Party, having drawn all possible profit from 
the Coalition, had very adroitly put themselves in a position to 
capture the reaction from it. 
The result was only what might have been expected, but it was a 
special disappointment, when the polling was over, that Liberals had 
failed to recover their place as seconà party in the State. The 
Conservatives came back 347 strong, Labour 142, Liberals" of all 
shades and labels" 117,1 and Mr. Bonar Law had the comfortable 
majority of 79 over all parties. "I went to the counting at Paisley" 
(15th November), Asquith wrote a few days later, "and to my 
surprise and that of my friends the poll was very close, and it was 
only in the last quarter of an hour that we forged ahead and pro- 
ceeded to win. I polled more votes than three years ago, and the 
fall in the lnajority was entirely caused by the enormous addition 
to the Labour vote; due to the 5000 unemployed in Paisley, of 
whom there were practically none in 1920." The same cause was 
1 Independent Liberals, 64; National Liberals, 53. 
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1922-1924 H tranquillity," and when Parliament rose in the summer the general 
Age 70-72 expectation was that the Government would last out its full normal 
term. 
A few weeks later the whole situation suddenly changed. On 
22nd October Mr. Baldwin made a speech at Plymouth in which he 
declared his opinion that Protection of the Home market was the 
only remedy for unemployment. It soon appeared that, whether 
intentionally or not, he had killed his Government. Ivlr. Bonar Law 
had given a pledge at the previous election that except for limited 
experiments in " safeguarding," there would be no Protection in the 
coming Padiament, and it was inconceivable that with unemploy- 
ment mounting up, a Government which had declared that there 
was no other remedy should sit through its normal term and do 
nothing. Mr. Baldwin faced the inevitable without flinching, and 
when the House of Commons met on 13th November, he told it that 
it would be dissolved in three days' time, since he "could not 
attempt to steer the country through the winter of 1924 without an 
instrument which was not permissible under the Bonar Law 
pledge. " 
This threw upon the Liberal leaders the onus of an immediate 
decision, and Asquith never doubted that if Mr. Lloyd George and 
his group were ready to join forces on an unequivocal Free Trade 
platform, the hatchet must be buried and reunion effected for the 
sake of Free Trade. l\Ir. Lloyd George was willing, and put his name 
below Asquith's to a joint manifesto rallying the country to Free 
Trade. Some of the faithful thought that the first name would have 
sufficed, but it was Asquith's view that if the thing was to be done 
at all, it should be done generously, and he thought it due to !'rIr. 
Lloyd George that there should be this acknowledgment of his 
special position. 


III 
This reunion of the Liberal forces undoubtedly saved Free T
ade 
at the 1923 election. Asq uith threw himself into the fray with his 
old vehemence, and rapidly took the lead in the debate which rang 
through the country during the next three weeks. It was his subject, 
and he held it to be of more importance than any other issue in 
domestic politics. The result rewarded him, so far as the cause was 
concerned, but once more, it left a situation of great perplexity to 
the Liberal leader. For though the Conservatives were reduced 
from 347 to 255, no other party had a majority of the House, 
and Labour with its 191 seats was still in advance of Liberals with 
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their 158. Obviou
ly Labour was cntitlcd to the first call, if the 1922-1924 
Govc-nlment \\ ent out. Age 70-72 
Three courses were possible. Asquith might (1) support )Ir. 
Baldwin in continuing in office, (2) support )11'. Ramsay 
IacDonald 
in taking oflice, or (3) take office hiJnself, relying on Conservative 
support. The last was by no means out of the question if he had 
l,eell \\ ilJing. IIo wrote on 28th December: 
"You would be amused if you saw the content:; of my daily post-bag: 
appeals, threats, prayers from all parts, and from all sorts and condition
 
of men, women, and lunatics, to step in and save the country from the 
horrors of Socialism and Confiscation. If I were to agree at this moment 
to enter into a compact \\ ith the Tories, I have little doubt that I could 
count on a majority in the House of COUlmons of more than two to one. 
AB you may imagine, having seen so much as we have in these latter 
days of the poisonom
 effeets of Coalitions, I am not at all tempted. 
But one cannot help contrasting the òitnation "ith that, only exactly 
five years ago, in December 1918, when I and all the faithful lost our seati, 
and were supposed to be sentenced to damnation for the rest of our 
political lives. 
The City is suffering from an acute attack of nerves at the prospect of 
a Labour Government. One of the leading bankers came to see me this 
morning "ith a. message from the City Conservatives, that if only I 
could set up an Asquith-Grey Government, all the solid people in tho 
country would support it through thick and thin. Isn't it an amusing 
whirligig 1 " 
So far from being tempted by these suggestions, he never had the 
f:lightest doubt that I..abour ought to be given its chance. His 
reasons "ere first of all that it would be seriously harmful to the 
national interest and an incitement to class antagonism for the two 
" middle-class" parties to combine together to deprive Labour of an 
opportunity .\\hich either of them would have claimed as its right, in 
like circUlm
tances; next, that it was impos
ible for 'II'. Baldwin 
aft('r he had declared that he could not carryon without Protection 
to continue in office as if nothing had happened, when he had been 
refused permission to try that remedy; and finaHy that he himself 
was in no circumstances prepared either to enter into a Coalition 
\\ ith the Conservatives or to tako office depending on their support. 
A Lahour Go\ernmcnt was, in hi
 "i('w, sooner or later inevitable, 
and tho e
periment could scarcely be made with less risk to the 
country than in the conditions created by the election of 1923. 
Holding these vim\ s he communicated them to a meeting of the 
Liberal memhcrs of the new House on IRth December. It wa
, he 
l)l
gan by saying, a novel experience for him, after heing for 
even 
yC'ar:-l the fa vourite target for Tory and Coalition vituperation, that 
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1922-1924 he should be suddenly acclaiIned in the sanle quarters as a potential 
Age 70-72 Saviour of Society: 
I was never unduly perturbed by their abuse; nor am I unduly elated 
by the almost penitential exuberance of their belated appreciation. 
What had been the main plank of the Tory platform at the election 
 
Protection. What was the main plank of the Labour platform 
 The 
Capital Levy, with its Socialist adjuncts and accessories. Both have 
been rejected with overwhelming emphasis by the will of the country. 
If either of them was submitted to a free vote of the new House of 
Commons, it would be defeated by a majority of more than 200. 
There have been no overtures of any kind from or to the leaders of 
the two other parties. As far as we are concerned, they are free; as far 
as they are concerned, we are free. That freedom I intend to preserve 
uncompromised and unfettered. 
The days of the present Government are of course numbered. It 
seems to be generally assumed that as the second largest party in the 
House of Commons, the Labour Party will be allowed to assume the 
responsibility of Government. Well, this may reassure some trembling 
minds outside: If a Labour Government is ever to be tried in this country, 
as it will be sooner or later, it could hardly be tried under safer conditions. 
We are not going to become a wing or adjunct of any other part.y. 
As the first conditions of our usefulness, we shall, I hope, cherish our 
unfettered freedom and our unconditional independence. 


To the end of his life he maintained that in enabling Labour to 
form a Government the Liberal Party took the right and consti- 
tutional course in 1924. But he was nevertheless well aware that it 
was full of peril frOln the party point of view, unless smooth and 
cordial relations were established between Liberals and the Govern- 
ment in the new Parliament. This, unfortunately, proved much 
more difficult than was expected. Ardent Socialists and Trade- 
Unionists who thought a new era would dawn when Labour came 
into power were unable to understand the limitations of minority 
Government, and looked with suspicion on all fraternising between 
the Government and its Liberal supporters. The latter, cut off from 
co-operation and consultation in the framing of policy, more and 
more felt the reproach of being" hewers of wood and drawerS of 
water" for a régime in which they had no voice. Mr. Ramsay 
:MacDonald's handling of foreign affairs-especially his dealing with 
the Reparations question and his success in winding up the occupa- 
tion of the Ruhr-Ieft no ground for complaint and was warmly 
supported by Liberals, but in most other matters there was friction 
all the way. The" Hornet's nest of Poplar," as Asquith called it, 
nearly produced a crisis in February, and for lack of touch between 
the two parties the life of the Government seemed always in danger. 
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This was not bccause the Goycrnment was U too advanced" for its 
Liberal supporters-many of these, on the contrary, held the view 
that it showed too little enterprise-Lut because eomrade
hip and 
confidence \\ ere lacking. 
Asquith did his utmost to keep the irritation of hiq party \\ithin 
boundii, nnd was ulw<l)s in favour of giving the GO\ ernmeni time. 
But in the end he found himself powerless against the growing 
resentment of the House of Commons at the appearance which 
:Ministers presented of bdng at the mercy of an outsido and irrc- 
Bpon
ihle Lody correcting and revising their decisions. The climax 
cnme \\ ith the Gov{'rnment's handling of the proposed Russi.lll 
treaty, and the Campbell prosecution. In June the Prime l\linL5ter 
told the House of Commons that on no account \\ ould this country 
guarantee a loan to the Soviet Union, and at the begÎIming of August 
he announced that the l1f'gotiatiollS with ltuRsia had broken do\\ n 
on the question of compensation to O\\nerR of nationalised property. 
A day later, after the intervention of a group of Labour members, ho 
inforlned the House that a treaty had been drafted wlúch, on the 
fulfilment of certain conditions, would propose a guaranteed loan. 
On 5th August proceedings were taken in Court again
t a Communist 
named Campbell for incitement to mutiny; a week later they \\ ere 
f;uùùenly \\ ithdrawn in circumstances which f;uggested that the sarno 
pressure had been applied. Asquith was ne\ er more effective in 
debate than in these days, but he struggled in vain against thi
 sea 
of trouble. A highly disciplined unified party might have been 
pe
uaded by its whips to give loyal support to a Government 
declaring black to be whito or white black in different weeks or on 
difTelCnt days of the same weel,-, but a party profe
sing to be indepen- 
dent could not so act \\ ithout making itself a laughing stock. Rightly 
or wrongly, the House of Commons concluded that the Government 
was being controlled by unkno\\ n forces behind the scenes, and its 

ense that itA prerogatives were being invaded by this e
traneOUR 
boùy contributed as much as itß objection to the action of 
Iilli...,tern 
in the particular cases to the revolt which ended in the defeat of the 
Government and the dissolution of the Parliament. 
rro the end Asquith did his utmost to stay the course of events. 
After other members of the party had declared their uncom- 
promising hostility to the RusRian 'l'reaty and loan he \\rot
 a. 
" letter to a corref.:pondent " which held the ùoor open to modifica- 
tiom
. 1 Ie even thre\\ a life-buoy to tho Goyernment by proposing 
a 
eJeet Committee on the Campbell case, but by this tirne 
Iinistcrs 
had pa
c:cd the point when they either could or "ould accept help, 
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and he was obliged to say that on the ground on which they took 
their stand their plight was hopeless. The finale left him both angry 
and contemptuous. "The Labour Government," he writes in his 
:ß-Iemories and Reflections, "came to an end in two squalid crises, 
each of which could have been avoided, or at least circumvented, if 
they had played their cards with a modicum of either luck or skill." 
Mr. Vivian Phillipps, who was Chief Whip of the Liberal Parlia- 
mentary party in the 1923-4 Parliament and remained unt.il 
Asquith's death his Private Secretary and one of his most intimate 
and trusted friends, supplies a note about his last days in the House 
of Commons: 
The last two Parliaments in which Asquith sat as a member of the 
House of Commons were, for him, a welcome change from the Coalition 
Parliament to which he had returned after his by-election at Paisley. 
This was particularly so in the 1923 Parliament. The Independent 
Liberals under his leadership numbered, it is true, some sixty only, but 
this was more than double their representation in the previous Parlia- 
ment, and in quality and debating power, they were as formidable a team 
as any in the House. On the front bench Asquith had with him Sir John 
Simon, \Vedgwood Benn, Godfrey Collins, Charles Roberts, and George 
Lambert, while behind him an unusual array of Parliamentary talent 
included men like \Villiam Pringle, Isaac Foot, Hope Simpson, William 
Jowitt, James Falconer, and Percy Harris. Few parties in the House 
can ever have worked together with a more unselfish team spirit, or in 
an atmosphere of happier personal relations. As an illustration of this 
I remember very well conveying to Asquith on the eve of the summer 
recess a suggestion from our back-benchers that he should consent to 
be their guest at a private dinner in the House before we separated for 
the summer holidays, to which he replied, " Why should we not dispense 
with all formalities and dine together as a family party." Many will 
remember that gay and amusing evening. In the Parliament of 1924- 
with 158 Liberal members after Liberal reunion-Asquith's personal con- 
tact with the Parliamentary party was necessarily not quite so intimate, 
and the task of maintaining working relations with the Labour Govern- 
ment was one which led from time to time-as it was bound to do-to 
differing views among his followers. At such moments it was the instinc- 
tive trust in his leadership which ultimately resolved all difficulties. and 
practically only those of us who were close to him in the 
ork of the 
party could know how deeply he valued the comradeship which showed 
itself in this loyal acceptance of his judgment and guidance. 
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A di-m8trous election-Asquith's defeat at Paisley-The King's offer of a Peerage-- 
A vÌ.t:lit to tho Eo.st-Acceptance of Poorage--Defeat for the Oxford Chancellor- 
ship-Appointment as K,G.-First impressions of the House of Lords, 
J. A,S, 


ASQ"lTrrII by no means f,hared the vie\\' held by some of his colleagues 
that Liberals had done a good stroke of busine
s for themselves in 
bringing the Government down. If in the end he agreed that they 
could do nothing else, he nevertheless thought it highly probable 
that Conservatives and not Liberals would reap the benefit of any 
reaction there might be from Labour; and he saw little possibility 
of extracting any clear Ï:::;sue for Liberalism from the confusion of the 
last days in Parliament. For these reasons he looked at the coming 
election with misgiving) but neither he nor anyone else could have 
foreseen the extraordinary incident of the Zinovieff letter which let 
loose a storm upon the country and overwhelmed both Labour and 
Liberal in an outburst of patriotic Vrrath and fear. The Liberals were, 
as usual on these occasions) the VrorRt sufferers, for men and women 
who are in a state of alarm about Bolsheyism do not stop at the 
Liberal half-way house, but rush headlong to tho Conservative 
shelter. 
The result wa:s disaster all along the line for Labour and Liberals, 
but e
p
cially for LiberalH. The Liberal Party which had painfully 
brought itself up to 158 at the previous election, v. as now reduced 
to a bare forty, and AHquith himself went dov.n in the stampede. The 
two previous elections had given a warning that his seat at Paisley 
was precarious. In 1922 the majority had fallen to 300, and though 
it had risen to 746 in }!}23, that wn.s mainly due to the division of 
the Labour vote between two candidaks who between them polled 
a eon
iderable nlajority of the aggregate ,ot.e. In 1924 Labour 
d0
ed ib
 rankH and rallied to tho attack on Asquith. It \\ as thi
 
time a 8traight fight, and the local reports" ere rem
suring, but the 
seat "as in reality a precarious one for a veteran leader who had 
3-17 
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little time to spare for the young man's job of nursing a constituency, 
and who, in the circumstances of these times, had become a special 
target for Labour. The course of the election and the final scene 
are vividly described by his daughter, Violet (Lady Violet Bonham 
Carter) in a Diary that she kept at the time: 
" It was the fourth Election we had fought at Paisley in a little over 
three years, and it seemed to me, all the way through, to be far the 
hardest. The Campbell Case and the Russian Treaty were short commons 
on which to feed a hungry electorate for three weeks, and Father and I 
used to fling ourselves on the papers every morning in the wild hope of 
finding some utterance, by friend or foe, which might form a peg on which 
to hang one of the many speeches that had got to be delivered before 
nightfall. 
On paper our chances had never been better. Our Tory opponent 
had withdrawn and was running next door in \Vest Renfrewshire, so we 
had for the first time in our history a chance of Conservative support- 
and for the first time we managed to prevent ourselves from insulting our 
possible Tory adherents. Our machine, always a good one, was function- 
ing, as we were, for the fourth time in three years, and had therefore 
attained an almost Prussian perfection. :MacNair (our trusted agent and 
devoted friend) reported that on a canvass of two-thirds of the Electorate 
(27,000), giving every doubtful vote to Labour, we had a majority of 
between three and four thousand. I was feeling very ill (having just been 
ordered to bed with a' murmur' in my heart), and this certainly was very 
comforting, for I felt it did not so vitally matter whether I did well or 
badly. 
Two new factors struck me at the very outset of the contest. The 
first was that the jungle tactics of Glasgow had spread to Paisley. We 
had always been accustomed to a fair amount of 'liveliness,' and often 
fierce Labour opposition and interruption at our meetings, but now for 
the first time cold-blooded, organised obstruction and rowdyism, drilled 
yells and catcalls and the howling of uninspired and unspontaneous 
insults made their appearance in Paisley. My Father dealt with these 
disturbances quite admirably-sitting massive and unmoved as the 
Bass .Rock, while the clamour burst around him like so much spray- 
unshaken, unfretted even by this 'sound and fury signifying nothing,' 
his thoughts having apparently taken refuge far away in some Ivory 
Tower of their own. His patience was as impersonal as if he had been 
waiting for a shower of rain to pass. When a musical offensive began 
he might ask me with a sudden detached curiosity: 'What is this 
melancholy dirge they are crooning now l' On my telling him that it 
was the Red Flag he would evince mild interest, then lean back in his chair 
again with a sniff and a shrug and resume his own train of thought. 
\Vhen they had sung and shouted themselves hoarse he would rise and 
deliver with perfect calm the speech he had come there to make, quite 
untinged by any shade of indignation at the events which had delayed it. 
I have never known him fail to get a hearing, nor can I imagine a more 
thankless and unsatisfactory subject for the sport of ' shouting-down.' 
The other new, and discouraging, feature of the contest which I became 
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almost immeiliately a.ware of was that in this Election argument and lü
4-1925 
appeal were going to play no part "hatever. Our opponents' losing cards Age 72 
were not going to lose tricks, nor were our aces going to "in them. '\Te 
could rely on every Liberal vote in Paisley (and perhaps a. little tepid 
Tory support based mostly on fear), but a. new generation of young men 
\\ho had ripened into voters, almost it seemed, since the last Election, 
\\ere determined to give a. solid dabS-Yote to Labour, no matter what we 
(or their own leaders either for that matter) said or did. \Ye were not 
attacking a. mental attitude, which might be shaken by its impact with 
words or thoughts, but an enregimented class-army against which ideas 
and reasoning were quite powerless. 
\Ve had our usual routine of meetings, big ones in the Cla.rk Town 
Hall and Central Hall, and innumerable small ones in schoolrooms, all 
packed to overflo"ing, and a.ttended night a.fkr night by our Liberal 
supporters, who treated us, as always, as though we had been the true 
Kirk and the l{,ussian Ballet rolled into one. As always the women's 
support, even in the bitterest Labour wards, was unwavering. Our 
last two eve of the Poll meetings, at whieh Buckmaster spoke, went off 
ma
eently. 
On Polling Day Father and I spent an arctic ten hours touring the 
Polling Booths in icy rain, our dcvoted workers standing on the pavement!i 
from morning to night with touching enthusiasm and endurance. \Ve 
met and spoke to Rm
slyn :\litchell, our very" preux )) opponent, an ex. 
Liberal Glasgow solicitor-a. dapper and almost foppish figure with 
white spats and elaborate ties and a theatrical wave in his hair-but 
real eloq uence, and a good dcal of eleverness and well-concealed 
moderation behind his tactical sob-stuff. 
The evening we spent as usual on Polling Night with our kind supporters 
the EadieR, listening on the \\ireless to the very depressing r('suIts coming 
in from the country-all 
ranchester gone Tory-in fact the beginning 
of a Rtup('J1(Ious 'rory lamh:lide. I wishcd I had not heard them, thinking 
how ditlicult it would be to muster the high spirits we must be in when 
\\e ('eleLrated our O\\n victory at the Libcral Club that night. About 
midnight Margot and I went down to the Town Hall, where the count 
\\-a'3 taking place, and sat \\aiting in a. little room do\\nstairs. J
"ather 
was as UBual upstairs watching the counting. A kind official who always 
minisu'red to us on these occasions peeped in, murmured "neck and 
neck "-and disappeared, we hoped, to bring us more news-but he never 
reappeared ag'1in, ßasillIerbert (who was actin
 as Ji"'ather's secretary) 
went out sevcral tim('
 into the hall whieh was filled with Pressmcn, but 
could gle.m nothing. I felt the" needle" one always has at this moment, 
hu(lly-but discounted it as a. purely physical symptom. Ko one had 
a doubt 
 to the result. The only thing that had given me the slighte
t 
mi
giving wa
 the ne\\s (hailed as good hy 
IacXair) that during the last 
two hours the polling had been exceptionally heavy-almost UO per cent 
coming out in some ward:;!, I f('lt that these must be Labour votes. 
At last, after endless \\aiting with l>res:;men at the bottom of the stairs 
I heard the doors b<,ing unlocked amI flung op<,n. There \\ as the usual 
\\ ild scamper up. I looked in vain for our friends--nlshing to meet us 
half-\\ ay and grind our h.nuc.b..les to powder. Xo one came. Evcn the 
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1924-1925 official in gold buttons outside the door would not answer when I said 
Age 72 ' what's the result 
 ' 
Then I saw John Gladstone's white face, and the icy fear at my heart 
was confirmed. We were beaten, Father was standing at the table 
facing the Sheriff. I moved quickly to his side and took his arm, and on 
my other side I felt Basil gripping mine in a vice of pain and sympathy. 
Father was absolutely controlled. He just said to me' I'm out by 2,000,' 
then seconded a vote of thanks to the Returning Officer. Rosslyn 

1itchell, with whom I shook hands as I congratulated him, was in tears 
and said to me' I'm so sorry, so terribly sorry this has happened.' Outside 
I heard the tigerish howl of the crowd as the figures were announced. 
The awful ordeal of the Liberal Club was before us. I shall never forget 
it. We found it, as ever, packed with our supporters who had sat there 
for hours agog with expectancy, confidently expecting a great victory, 
waiting to shout themselves hoarse with joy-all in floods of tears. The 
decorations had been hastily torn down. 
Father spoke to them with perfect fortitude and serenity, and without 
one touch of bitterness, sentiment or self-pity. I have never marvelled 
at him more. His courage is no teeth-set, tight-lipped stoicism, but 
something much bigger and more natural-a power of seeing events 
immediately in scale and eliminating his own personal position com- 
pletely from his perspective. Dr. McKenna (our Chairman) spoke and the 
Provost, l\Iargot said a few words with great gallantry, and I finally had 
to speak too, but I was really afraid of not being able to command my 
voice. It was for them one minded so terribly-our splendid, devoted 
friends. They all (inevitably) sang' Will ye no' come back again 
 ' 
We went back to Ferguslie in the small hours and left, after a very short 
time in bed, next morning, We had a difficult send-oft, at Glasgow, 
saying good-bye to faithful old supporters there, who came with tears and 
flowers. As we steamed out of the station I lay back feeling bruised from 
head to foot-and recoiling instinctively from the pile of newspapers that 
lay by my side-their head-lines stinging me like adders. I looked 
across at Father in an agony of solicitude (for I knew how the good-byes 
had moved him)-then meeting his calm gaze I realised suddenly that he 
had already made his peace with events. Groping wildly for a life-line 
that might draw me into smooth waters by his side, I asked in as steady 
a voice as possible: 'I suppose you haven't by any chance got an old 
P. G. \Vodehouse in your bag that you could lend me 
' A smile of 
instant response, mingled I thought with relief, lit up his face as he replied 
triumphantly: 'being a provident man I have got in my bag, not one, 
but four brand new ones!' :M:y wmmds were healed-for I knew that he 
was invulnerable." 


So ended, after thirty-eight years, Asquith's life and career in the 
House of Commons. This time the regrets were universal and 
sincere. The" last of the Romans," as someone said, had gone 
down. Among a thousand letters which reached him, he specially 
treasured one which came from Conservative headquarters. 
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TRA VELUmS' CLUB, 
PALL MALL, S,\V.l. 
30th October, 1
24. 


192-1-2519 
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'Iv DEAR .\SQUITH, 
I saw the reRult of the Paisley election \\ ith real regret. 
It would be an impertinence on my part to say more, but I think you 
would have felt pleased if you could have heard the genuine expressions 
of r('gret and sympathy which were uttered spontaneously by typists and 
lift boys working in th(' Unioni<;t O"'ntral Offices. 
:\lay I send a special mcssage of sympathy to l\Irs. Asquith and your 
ùaughter 1 


Belicve me, 
lours vcry sincerely, 
STA
LEY BALDWI
. 


II 
\Yithin a few days he received a letter from the King: 
The KiWJ to Asquith. 


llUCKIXOHA
1 I) ALACE. 
Nov. 4th, lû24. 


'Iv DEAR )[R. ASQUITH, 
Kothing in connection with tho General Election has caused mo 
more regret than that you should not have been returned to Parliament. 
Your absence from \Veshnim;t('r (,sp<:'eially in thesf" abnormal and 
anxious day
, is a national loss. Apart from my strong personal regard 
and respect for you, and remembering that you were my Primo Minister 
(in very difficult times) for f;ix years and also served my Father in that 
capacity, I fed strongly that after your long and eminent career, you 
should not be subject to further political contests, with all their attendant 
turmoil and unplpasantnesR, nor the ('xacting, wearing lifp of the House 
of Commons which is in storo for thl
 successful. For these reasons it 
would bo a matter of the greatest satisfaction to me to confer upon you 
a Pe('rage. 
This would ('nablo you to continup, though unùer moro peaceful 
conditions, your Parliamentary life, bringing to the IIouse of Lords your 
dbtinguished abilitips, vast experience and gifted speech, to the great 
advantage of its deliberations; while in the event of your absence from 
thp Commons, such an n.rrangement would bo welcomed by all the shades 
of opinion throughout the country. 
If I could per:mclde you to do this, it would give me great pleasu.re. 
Beli('vc me, 
Very sincerely yours, 
GEORGE R.I. 
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Asquith, as he has recorded, specially appreciated the King's tact 
and kindness in writing" in the interregnum between two Govern- 
ments, so that it would be entirely his own proposal." 
He took tÜne to consider, and at the suggestion of his son, Arthur, 
who was a Director of the Sudan Plantations Company, went for 
a six-weeks' tour in Egypt, Palestine, Syria, and the Sudan. His 
wife decided that she would not accompany him on this journey. 
She wished him to get quite clear of all the political troubles of 
recent months, and this she thought would be impossible if his 
travelling companion was the one who had shared most intimately 
all his thoughts and anxieties. He did indeed get much refreshment 
from the new scenes in which he found himself, but he was by no 
means quit of trouble. In Egypt, where he was the guest of Lord 
and Lady Allenby at the Residency in Cairo, he fell on the tragic 
moment of the murder of Sir Lee Stack, and left his impressions on 
record in the letters home which have already been published in his 
JJ[emories and Reflections. A few extracts may be given here: 
"I went on Wednesday about noon with Lord Allenby to have an 
interview with the King, who lives in a gaudy French Second Empire 
Palace not far from here. He is Turkish in appearance, a little over 50, 
educated in Italy, knows Paris and London, and speaks excellent French. 
He talked with a good deal of frankness and self-commiseration about his 
own (truly ridiculous) position as a 'Constitutional monarch.' We had 
scarcely got home and sat down to lunch when the news came of the 
shooting in one of the principal streets, by a gang of seven to ten well- 
organised murderers, of Stack. He was brought into the Residency and 
lingered on for about thirty-six hours, but his recovery was hopeless 
from the first. His aide-de-camp and chauffeur were also wounded, but 
not mortally. Such a thing has never happened even in this country 
before, and Stack, though not a man of great brains, was universally 
liked. The wretched Egyptian Ministers, who from Zaghlul downwards 
have been denouncing all English officials and declaring that they must 
be got rid of, came cowering and huddling to the Residency, where, as 
Allenby grimly remarked to me, they were not' genially' received. They 
are completely panic-stricken, and as they are to a large extent morally 
responsible, they are trembling in their shoes," 
"November 26, Government House, Jerusalem. I am looking out 
of the window at the Dead Sea, which is only a few miles away, and 
I am going to start very soon for a drive to Jericho. Yesterday I explored 
the Garden of Gethsemane, the Pool of Bethesda, Golgotha (where the 
Empress Helena discovered the Cross) and the supposed tomb from which 
the Resurrection took place. So I am saturated for the moment with 
Biblical lore, and shall complete the tale to-morrow when I move on to 
Nazareth and the Lake of Galilee. 
If it were not for these historic associations no one, who could go any- 
where else, would visit Palestine. It is just what I expected to find-an 
arid, rocky, hummocky, treeless expanse, with ranges of hills here and 
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there ri...ing to no great height. There arc no beautiful or even interrsting 1924-1925 
buildings, except tho Great 'Iosque, which stands on the Rite of Solomon's Age 72 
Templf' at Jerusalem, and tho nave of the Church of the Nativity at 
Ix.thlehem. 
There are Jess than a million people in the country, which is roughly 
the sizo of \Valcs-of "horn about one-tenth are Jews, and the remainder 
Christians and Arabs, the Arabs being three-fourths of the whole. I 
suppose you could not find any\\'here a worso Jepresentation of any ono 
of the three re1igions-especially the Christian, 
The Jews are increasing (mainly from the less civilised parts of tho 
East of Europe) as the result of the Zionist propaganda, and no doubt arc 
much bctt.cr looked afk>r and happier here than they were in th", wretched 
places from which they were exported. But the talk of making Palestino 
into a Je\\hh 'National Home' seems to me as fantastic as it always 
has done. 
Thfl administration is run by the English with their usual efficiency- 
new roads, now drainage, new schools, new lighting, afforestation, colon- 
ization, etc. Jerusalem, which used to be one of the foulest cities in tho 
East, is cleaner and better kept than Cairo-largely o"\\ing to the energies 
of the Governor, Honald Storrs, 
I am quartered with the High Commissioner, Herbert Samurl, 
who is tho supremo dictator here, One of his edicts prev('nted public 
advertisements throughout the country-with the result that you 
ran.ly, if ever, seo a poster. Government House, where he lives, is two 
or threo miles from the city, and is one of the most singular erections 
anywhere, It was built by thc Germans at an enormous cost before the 
war, by order of the Kaiser, after his vi::;it here when he pf('ached in the 
Lutheran Church. It was intended to be what th('y call a 'hospice' 
(for the enkrtainment of German pilgrims and tourists), nnd is upon the 
most grandioso scale. In the court)arù on a niche is a huge bronze 
stahm of th(" Kaiser, dre::;sed as a Crusader, and holding a shield like that 
carried by Richard Cæur do Lion, 
The houso is of courso far too big to livc in, and impossible to mah(" 
warm and comfortable. II, S. and his wifo live hcro a simplc Jewish life, 
\\ith occasional outbur:-;t.'J (thero is going to be ono to-night) of official 
hospitality. lIe has been brought under every typical English influence- 
Balliol, House of Commons, Cabinet-and hus an excellent and very ust'Íul 
kind of intellect; ho is rather formal, but kindly and wholly devoid of 
malignity; and above all things tenacious and efficient." 
1 Ie pronounces Ryria. to be "a. very superior country to the Holy 
Land, and Baalhec, the most wonderful fuins in the world-not 
even e:xcepting Karnak," which ho saw during a stay at Luxor in 
January. Tho 
udan, where he visited the great Sennar dam, he 
thought "not a place to go to for pleasure-a huge monotonous 
featureless plain "-80 judgment which he might possibly have 
revised if he had been able to go a few hundred Illiles further south. 
nut tho water-journcy down tho Nile from \V"udy HaIfn. to Assuan 
was" quite delightful." 


n,-z 
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III 
During these six weeks of travel he made up his mind to accept 
the King's offer of a Peerage, but not without many searchings of 
heart. Inwardly convinced as he might be that he could not again 
expose himself to the mortifications and vicissitudes of electioneering 
as they were at this time for members of the Liberal Party, it was a 
wrench to shut himself off definitely from the House of Commons, 
and he had a natural reluctance to change his status from commoner 
to peer. But the choice, as he finally faced it, was either to retire 
finally from public life or to take the chance offered of continuing it 
with a seat in the House of Lords. He knew all the drawbacks of 
that position, especially for the leader of the Liberal Party, but he still 
felt himself to be physically strong and mentally alert, and the idea 
of being cut off from the public life and deprived of all opportunity 
of making his voice heard on public affairs was one which he could 
not bring himself to face. Had there been such a thing as a " safe 
seat" available to a Liberal leader at this nlOment his decision would 
probably have been different. 
So on 20th January he wrote to the King: 
Asquith to the King. 


SIR, 
I have ventured to take full advantage of your l\fajesty's kind 
permission that I should delay a definite reply to the gracious offer of a 
Peerage, conveyed to me in November last, until I should have had time 
for mature and deliberate consideration. 
The consideration involved, as your Majesty will understand, matters 
both personal and political of perhaps exceptional delicacy and difficulty, 
As the result, I have now the honour respectfully to submit my grateful 
acceptance of your Majesty's proposal. 
It would be impertinent in me to trouble your l\lajesty with any survey 
of doubts and hesitations (not wholly of a selfish kind) which seemed to 
warrant a certain suspense of judgment. Such as they were, they have 
now been removed. And I may be permitted to say that they were 
completely overcome by my deep and abiding sense of obligation and 
affection to the King, whom it was my privilege from the first moment 
of his reign to serve for so many successive years as his Chief Minister. 
Never was service more willingly given by a Minister or more abundantly 
rewarded by the constant and unfailing consideration and the unbroken 
confidence of the Sovereign, of which I shall always treasure this mark 
of your Majesty's gracious favour as the consummation and the seal. 
If it should be your Majesty's pleasure, in accordance with precedent, 
to confer upon me the dignity of an Earl, I should propose to take the 
title of Oxford, which has fine traditions in uur history, and which was 
given by Queen Anne to her Prime l\Hllister, Robert Harley. 
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The King nns\\ered : 
'J'ke K in(J to Asquith. 
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YORK COTTAGE, 
SA
DRINGHAM, NORFOLK. 
Jan. 23, lû23. 


'Iy DEAR l\IR, ASQUITH, 
It is with great satisfaction that I have received your letter of 
the 20th inst" acccpting in, if I Illay Bay BO, Buch charming terms, tho 
offer of a Peerage, which it was my pleasure to make to you in November 
laHt, and I am touched by tho kind rcference which you make to our 
mutual relation to each other since my accession. I can quite realisc and 
appreciate the variou
 difficulties which rcquired careful consideration 
before a decision could be arrived at. But I venture to think that, 
great as your wrench must be in lcaving the House of Commons, where 
you have for long held so eminent a position, you have acted rightly. It 
is a gain to the public of England and the Empire that the House of Lords 
should have as its lcaders on either sido some of the foremost Statesmen 
of tho time. 
Your Peerage will of course be an Earldom, and subject to the necessary 
references to the College of Arms which will at once be made, I shall be 
very glad that tho historic title of Earl of Oxford should now be restored 
in your favour. 
I have informed tho Prime )Iinister. 
Looking forward to having the pleasure of seeing you on my return 
to London ne}"t month. 


Believe me, my dear Mr. Asquith, 
V ery sincerely yours, 
GEORGE E.!. 


Among Rcores of letters of congratulation, his letter-bag reveals a 
f('" protests and grumblillgs from correspondents claiming descent 
from Robert Harley, who appeared to think that they had patent 
rights in the dormant title of Oxford, but the general view wa<;J that, 
if Asquith "ere to be ennobled, no title could have fitted hiln better. 
A few pedants again ohjected that there was no precedent when he 
propofo:ed to pcrp<.'tuat<, hi
 0\\ n name by adding" find Asquith," but 
if precedents were lacking, it was an ingenious innovation which may 
properly set one for eminent men in similar circumstances. 
The L"niversity of Oxford, it DIUSt be admitted, wa:i less forth- 
coming in its appreciation of the man who haù taken it:i namo and 
\\ a
 generally acknowledged to be its mo
t illustri01.1:i son. Ii'or" hen 
in Juno of this year ho IJccame candiùate fur the Chancellorship of 
the "Gniv('rsit
, in the reasonable hope that he would be elected 
"ithout a contest, the Conservati\"'e Party among the graduates 
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decided that their consciences would not permit them even to 
acquiesce in this high office being held by the author of the Parliament 
Act, "r elsh Disestablishment, and other enormities in the Conserva- 
tive eye. They had for long a difficulty in finding a candidate to 
take up the ungracious part of challenging Oxford's election. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury among others declined in a letter which 
was a sharp rebuke to intolerance-and in a letter to The Times 
(May 19) Lord Birkenhead gave Asquith a generous, if unavailing, 
testimonial : 
" Lord Oxford rendered to the British nation and to the British Empire 
an imperishable service. He brought a united nation into the war, and in 
so doing he made victory attainable. And, again, as the head of the first 
Coalition Government, he undertook and carried through the formidable 
task of enforcing conscription upon a nation to whose habits and traditions 
it was wholly alien. These services seem to me to be greater than any 
living Oxford man has rendered to the nation and to the Empire. It can 
hardly be disputed that Lord Oxford can carryon, in at least equal 
succession, the traditions of Curzon and :l\Iilner. Who else can 1 . . . 
Lord Oxford is the greatest living Oxonian. If he were a Conservative 
he would be elected by acclamation. To reject him because he is a Liberal 
is to admit partisan prejudices as narrow as they are discreditable." 
vVhen finally the new Lord Chancellor in the Conservative Govern- 
ment (Lord Cave) consented to stand, and the election went forward 
on political and clerical lines, the result was a foregone conclusion. 
It is almost certain that, if it could have been decided by the resident 
graduates and teachers, Oxford would have been elected by a large 
majority, but the hoisting of the political flag brought to the poll the 
outvoters, largely clerical, who form the great majority of the electors. 
" Zadok, the priest, and Abiathar, the priest, with their followers in 
the rural parsonages, were too much for us," was Asquith's comment 
in reply to a sympathetic letter from Mr. St. Loe Strachey. In after 
years Lord Grey was elected without opposition to succeed Cave, 
but he was not, in the eyes of the University, the prime author of 
mischief, as Asquith was. 
That high offender was, however, rewarded by his Sovereign, who 
renewed the offer of the Garter which had been declined in December 
1918. This time he accepted it. He was also appointed a member of 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council and he took special 
pride and pleasure in returning to his old profession in the capacity 
of a Judge. Another honour-the Freedom of the City of London- 
without which no statesman's career is thought to be complete, was 
conferred on him on 13th l\fay this year, and the speech which Mr. 
Baldwin, now Prime Minister, made at the Luncheon following this 
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ceremony ga\""o him special p1casure. Speaking for the House of 1924-1925 
Commons, )lr. Baldwin said that its membe
, "hether they agreed Age 72 
with him or not, U had always re
peeted and admired "\Ir. Asquith 
as a. gentleman," and added: "AU through that time, I recognised, 
as all of U
 do, the stability of his character, the serenity of his 
t<'mper, his freedOlu from jealouHies and enmities, the magnitudo 
of his mind anù the plenitude of his utterance." 
Oxford's comments and letters show him enjoying life, and in good 
spirits all through thi
 year. Ry this time he had moved from 
20 Cavendish Square to 44 Bedford Square, but tho new house was a 
spacious one with beautiful high-ceilinged Georgian rooms and a 
charming study and library away from the street. He read all sort:i 
of Look
, worked indu
triou:;ly at his Fifty :rears of Parliament, 
and variou'3 lit('rury 
tudies, went a motor tour in Provence, lived 
in tll(' company he likpd, flnrl, hping rpJpa,sf'Ò from thp H011SP of 
Commons, felt free to come and go as the spirit moved him. In 
November he was greatly saddened by tho death of a favourite niece, 
but his letters 6how him following with keen interest and Borne 
amusement the doings of his youngest son U Puffin," who had gone 
to America to visit his sbter, Princess ßibesco, at \Vashingtol1, llnd 
thence made his way with her to Hollywood: 
" Puffin writes enthu'!iastically from Hollywood of the good time which 
he and Elizabeth are having in the centre of the film world. They are 
guests of Douglas Fairbanks and Mary Pickford; Charlie Chaplin drops 
in to luneh; Lilian Gish hovers about in the offing; and (to Puttin the 
climax) he has had ten minutes with Pauline Frederick. Que voulez VO'lL8 ? JJ 
He took his scat in tho House of Lords on 17th February having 
as his f'Upporters Lord Balfour and Lord Curzon; and hig maiden 
Apcech in that Agsembly was a tribute to Lord Curzon "ho died on 
20th J\{areh thi
 year. His first impressions of the House of Lords 
are somewhat bluntly recorded. 
cc So far I have not hcarù, with the exception of poor Curzon's last, 
even a decent speech in the Lords . . . the standard of Apeaking there id 
deplorably low. 'fen like - and - would hardly be listened to in 
an average County Council. They mumble a.way a lot of spineless aud 
disconnected platitudcs." 
It cannot be said that he was assiduous ill his Parliamentary dutie:3 
as a Peer, but he treated the House of Lords with respect, and it gave 
him the opportunity of intervening, as much as he thought necessary, 
on affairs of the moment. One of the best of his Free Trade speeches 
was made to this mainly hostile A
8embly in December lU2.3. 
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J.A. S. 


1926 THOUGH the reunited Liberal Party had shown no rift in public, its 
Age 73-74 affairs had by no means run smoothly behind the scenes during these 
months. After the election of 1923 it quickly became evident that 
the Independent Liberals had presumed too much in supposing, as 
they did, that Mr. Lloyd George would consent to a fusion of organi- 
sation and funds, after he had joined forces with them. The re- 
union of 1923 was a last-minute affair and it sufficed for the time 
being that he had made a handsome contribution to the election of 
that year from the large resources which fell to his share, when the 
Coalition broke up. But the negotiations which took place between 
him and the representatives of the Independent Liberals in 1924 
were difficult and troublesome; and it appeared in the end that Mr. 
Lloyd George did not contemplate either the dismantling of his 
separate organisation or the fusion of his fund. That, he claimed, 
was a personal fund hedged about with conditions which made it 
doubtful whether he could properly contribute to any purpose 
except the defence of Free Trade or the combating of Socialism, and 
in any case he was not willing to let it pass out of his personal co.ntrol 
or to part with it except on conditions which he laid down himself. 
The story of the negotiations which led to this conclusion was told 
subsequently by Lord Gladstone in a letter to The Times,l and the 
facts need only be briefly stated here. Mr. Lloyd George sharply 
criticised the organisation of the Independents, and objected to their 
plan of running a sufficient number of candidates at the 1924 
election-500 or at least 450-to convince the electors that they 
were making a serious bid for power. The delays while these matters 
1 The Times, 11 th June, 1924. 
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w('re heing debated held up the preparations for the election, and 
lack of funds at thf" en(l required the number of candidates to be 
reduced from tho 500 ainwd at to 343, It \\as tho view of the 
lndepcndents that this shortage of candidates largely eontrihuted to 
the disaster that followed; and the arguDlent that the Liberall)arty 
wmùd not in the Lest of circumstances be in a position to form a 
Gov('rnmpnt undoubtedly had weight '" ith an electorate which at 
that moment \\ as er) ing out for strong Government. Reflection and 
recrimination in these mattc
 did not improve tempers, and at tho 
end of 1024 it was clearer than ever that the Lloyd George Eund was 
a serious seed of mischief in the Liberal Party. 
All through his official life Oxford had held firmly to the traditional 
,iew that the leader of a party should have nothing to do \\ith the 
party fund. He thought it highly inadvisable that the leader should 
be in a position of paymaster to his supporters, and he objected to 
any relationship between the leader and the contributors to the Fund 
'\\ hich might lead to the supposition that his policy was influenced 
by their \\ ishcs or their conduct by his benefactions. The Liberal 
l)arty }1'und up to this time had bccn vested in the Chief 'Vhip 
which meant that it was at the disposal of the party for any purpose 
which its leaders, interpreting the general sense of the party, ap- 
proved or thought necessary. The Chief 'Vhip exercised his power 
purely in virtue of his official position. 'Vhen he ceased to be Chief 
'Yhip, the Fund passed to his successor, and neither the leader of 
th(' party nor any other individual was in a position to attach 
conditions to ib
 use or to r('fm.;e contributions froIll it for purposes 
which the organisers and agents thought necessary. 
There \\ as no room in this theory for a personal fund controlled by 
one leader and subject to conditions which he or his contributors 
might impose; and .:\.squith objected on principle to the existence 
of such a fund. :But apart from this general objection, the separato 
fund with a f.;eparate organisation was an ob:.;tacle to reunion and a 
latent, \\ hich might at any time become an open, challengo to the 
recognised Headquarters organisation and to the leaùer himself. 
It did in fact develop in that direction during the year 102.3 when it 
nc .ded a patient and skilful diplomacy to harmoniso .:\Ir. Lloyd 
George's f.;eparate land campaign with the claim of the .Kational 
I
ib('ral Federation to ho the official e:xponent of policy. The 
reconciliation \\ a
 achieved after much coming and going between 
the two camps at the end of the year, and the official seal was put to 
an agreed Land Policy at a Conference clllled by the E:xecutive 
Committee of tho Federation in the KingHway Hall on 17th 
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February, 1926, at which both Oxford and Mr. Lloyd George were 
present and spoke. But by this time Oxford's patience was fairly 
exhausted, and he was heard to say that he never wished to hear 
another word about the Lloyd George Fund. 
It was easier said than done. For a time high hopes had been 
built on the :Million Fund Appeal launched in January 1925 
under the auspices of the National Liberal Federation, with the 
definite purpose of releasing the party fronl this entanglement and 
making it independent of all outside assistance. But by the end of 
the year 1925 it was plain that this appeal, though of great value in 
replenislúng the Treasuries of local Associations and bringing 
temporary relief at Headquarters, would not yield the large sum 
necessary to enable effective propaganda to be carried on and 
another general election to be financed. From the beginning the 
organiseI'S of the Million Fund found themselves in a dilemma from 
which eventually there was no escape. The Lloyd George Fund was 
by this time a matter of public knowledge, and a large number of 
those who were appealed to wanted to know why this stupendous effort 
was necessary, if there was in fact a sufficient sum of money for all 
present needs in the hands of one of the leaders. The embarrassment 
which followed has been described in the Life of Sir Robert Hudson, 
who was at this time Treasurer of the National Liberal Federation: 
To launch a great appeal for funds with the avowed object of making 
the party independent of one of its leaders was plainly impossible, and 
yet no other explanation met the case. If they could have said that the 
Lloyd George .Fund was a myth or that it was exhausted, the way would 
have been clear; but when they said merely that it was not available, or 
hinted that, if available, it was not desirable for them to avail themselves 
of it, they were immediately asked why, and the question could not be 
answered without raising a controversy which would have been ruinous 
to the fund and extremely damaging to the unity of the party. The 
circumstances were fatal to success on any large scale. A big fund might 
have been raised on the basis that there was no money, but it could not 
be raised on the basis that there was a large sum of money which for 
reasons impossible to explain could not be drawn upon. 
In this way the Lloyd George Fund hung over the" Million Fund," 
and finally extinguished it. The small subscribers ear-marked their sub. 
scriptions for their local Associations; the bigger ones wanted to know 
more of the facts before they gave freely. A high proportion of the sub. 
8criptions took the form of promises, which were unlikely to mature 
unless the situation was cleared up.l 
The upshot was that at the beginning of 1926 the Liberal Party 
was in a state of necessity which its authorised leader was not in a 
1 Sir Robert Hudson, a Memoir, pp. 172-173. 
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position to relieve, whereas l\Ir. Lloyd George was in possession of 1920 
a largp funù which, so far as the control of money couId decide the Age 73-74 
matter, made him luaster of the situation. 


II 
The failure of the l\Iillion Fund made Oxford's position extrenl(.'ly 
precarious. If any serious difference of opinion arose between him 
and 
lr. Lloyd George, and it became IlcceHsary for him to call upon 
the party to r'upport him against. 
Ir. Lloyd George, ho would in 
effect be asking it to cut itself off from its supplies and march with 
him into a stony and barren wildcnless. This was to all intents and 
purposes the position in which he found himself in )Iay 192G, when 
he took serious exception to ::\Ir. Lloyd George's attitude on the 
General 
trike. 
The 
trike broke out on 3rd "\Tay, and on the same day there was 
a meeting of the :::5hadow Cabinet which both uxford and 
Ir. Lloyd 
George attcnded. At this the decision was taken-and it seemed to 
be unanimous-to condemn the 
trike and (without prejudice to any 
criticism at the proper time) to support the Government in resisting 
and defeating it. In pur
uanee of this decision Oxford, Lord Grey, 
Sir John Simon, and others either spoke frOln their places in Parlia- 
ment or made statements in the British Gazette-the emergency 
organ of the Government-with, as they supposed, the approval of 
all their colleagues. Rut ill his speeches in the House of Commons, 

lr. Lloyd George struck a different note, being nlOre emphatic in 
Lis condemnation of the Government than of the strikers; and when 
the Chief '''hip summoned another meeting of the Shadow Cabinet 
for lOth :May, he "rote a letter (9th 
Iay) announcing his intention 
of absenting himself, and expre
sly stating that his rea},on for doing 
so was that he dissented from the line taken by " the leader of the 
party and othert! v. i{'lding great authority in the party," and that he 
thought the action of the Government" precipitate, unwarrantable, 
and mischieyous." 
In the subsequent correspondence he eÀrplained that he was only 
an)..iouB to " avoid the un pleasalltncs::J of provoking discu:-:sion" 
upon temporary differences and that no more significance attached 
to his aLspnce than to the occasional non-attendance of other leaders 
of the party which had neyer been the subject of rebuke. Oxford 
declined to accept this e:xplanation. In his view 
Ir. Lloyd George's 
definite statement in his letter that he could not a--.:sociate himself 
"ith the action of his colleagues in supporting the Government and 
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his denunciation of the conduct of the Government as " precipitate, 
unwarrantable, and mischievous" gave his absence the same 
significance as would have attached to that of a :l\Iinister from a 
Cabinet after a similar communication to the Prime :Ministcr. In 
the case of an actual Cabinet no Prime l\iinister could have received 
such a communication without inferring from it that the absentee 
intended to resign his office and take a line of his own, and Oxford's 
view was that on so critical an occasion, the leader of the party was 
bound to draw the same inference from the absence of his colleague 
from the Shadow Cabinet. This was not only his view; it was the 
view also of the twelve members of the Shadow Cabinet, who on 
1st June, wrote a letter to The Times signifying their entire adhesion 
to the course he had taken. 
A day after lVIr, Lloyd George dispatched his letter the General 
Strike broke down, and there were peacemakers who urged that the 
incident should be regarded as closed. But on this occasion Oxford 
was adamant. \Vhatever might be said about the blundering of the 
Government, the General Strike seemed to him to raise the simple 
issue whether Parliament should be coerced by outside pressure, and 
upon that he held it to be the duty of all Parliamentarians, and 
especially of Liberal Parliamentarians, to stand firm in its defence. 
The thing called" direct action," whether set on foot by revolu- 
tionaries, reactionaries, or unwilling" Trade Unionists," was, in his 
view, the most deadly menace to free representative Government; 
and that l\'Ir. Lloyd George should have parted company with him 
on such an occasion seemed to him to make an impassable gulf 
between them. He took a few days to consider the matter, and then 
sent the reply to lVIr. Lloyd George's letter of 9th May, which made 
the final break : 


Asquith to Mr. Lloyd George. 
44 BEDFORD SQUARE, "V,C,l. 
May 20th. 


My DEAR LLOYD GEORGE, 
I have refrained from writing to you until the Strike was .over, 
and the life of the country had resumed its normal course. 
I should not be doing my duty as Leader of the Liberal Party if I did 
not now convey to you my regret of the course which you have pursued 
in the greatest domestic crisis which the country has had to confront in 
your time or mine. 
I need not remind you that on the day when the General Strike already 
declared was about to come into operation-l't'Ionday, May 3rd-we dis- 
cussed with our colleagues at a meeting of the" Shadow" Cabinpt the 
proper attitude of the Liberal Party. We were all of us critical of some of 
the steps which, in the origin and progress of the Coal Dispute, tho 
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C10vemment had taken, or omitted to takc. 'But we "pre united in our ID26 
determination to condemn, and to join \\ith such inßupuce as '\\e could Age 73-74 
exercise or command in resisting the ill-advis{'{l T('sort of the Trade Union 
Council to the anti-social campaign of a General ðtrike. 
The next day, Ma.y 4th, I took the firnt opportunity oJX'n to me to de. 
clare and e'tplain in the House of Lords what I had then every reason to 
belip\c, and still believe, to be the practically unanimous judgment of 
our party. I have read over my ppcech, and I find in it nothing to qualify 
or amend, 
I did not fail to point out that in my opinion a better use might have 
bepn made by the Government of the respito of nine months purchased 
by the subsidy for the maturing of constructive proposals in the Coal 
Dispute. But I urged as strongly as I could that this "\\as not the moment 
for criticism of the past in any of its aspects and that our paramount duty 
was to concentrate on the task of frustrating the common dangpr which 
threatened tho whole nation. I added two or three practical 8uggestions 
towards tho attainment of peace. 
A f.w days later, when we were in the thick of the conflict, I addressed 
through the only available organ, the Briti8h Gazelle, a short message to 
help to h('
rten the mass of the people in their splendid struggle against 
the coercion of a new Dictatorship. Lord Grey wrote in the same sense, 
and a powerful contribution to a right understanding of the case was 
made by Sir John Simon in the House of Commons. 
Kone of these declarations were in any sense unsympathetic to the 
min('rs, still less w('ro they hostile to the principles of the legitimate 
activities of trade unions, which Liberal legislation has done 80 much in 
the past to safeguard, 
I summoned another meeting of the" Shadow" Cabinet on 'londay, 
May 10th, All my colleagues attenùed with the notable exception of 
yournelf. The reasons for your absence, as set out in a letter dated tho 
same morning, seem to me to be wholly inadequate. 
The main ground alleged was that declarations have been mado in the 
Governm('nt Press by tho !Rader of the Party (i.e. myself) and other 
Li1x>rals of authority from which you felt oblig('d to dissent. You added 
that you could not see your way" to join in declarations which condemned 
thf'" General Strikp, whilp refraining from criticism of the Government, 
who are equally, if not more responsible." 
\rht.'thpr you w('re or "\\ero not a.t this moment a\\aro of tho terms of 
my speech in the House of Lords, I do not know. Though for the moment 
full and accuratp reporting had (as I think most short-sightedly) been 
renùereù impossible, yet the gist of what I said could easily have been 
o.sc(.rtaincd, 
I regard this a9 a very grave matter. 'Ye had reached the most critical 
moment of tho Strike, It was, in my judgment, the primary duty of all 
who ,\prc responsible for Liooral policy, and c .rtainly not least of tho 
Chairman of the Parliamentary Party in tho House of Commons, a.t Buch 
a time to IDPct togethpr for freo and full discussion, and to contribute their 
counsels to tho common stock. Your rdusal to do so I find impossiblo 
to reconcile "\\ ith my conception of the obligations of political comrade. 
ship. 
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Age 73-74 House of Commons were, of necessity, so scantily and inadequately 
reported that I make no comment upon them. 
But I cannot pass by without notice of the article which, entirely on 
your own account, you thought it right when it was above all things 
necessary to demonstrate the essential unity of the country, to contribute 
to the American press. 
I have now had the opportunity of reading the full text. It contains 
a desponding, though highly-coloured, picture of our national straits. 
It predicts a long duration of the conflict, and the ultimate wearin g 
down of the steadfastness of our people through" worry about their 
vanishing trade." 
I cannot but deplore that such a presentation of the case should have 
been offered to the outside world, on the authority of an ex-Prime 
Minister of Great Britain and the Chairman of the Liberal Parliamentary 
Party. 
It gives me real pain to have to write this letter. As you well know, it 
is not dictated by personal feelings. 


Yours sincerely, 
OXFORD. 


The article in the American press alluded to in the closing paragraphs 
of this letter was, in Asquith's view, the climax of the previous 
incidents. It both offended his sense of propriety and confirmed 
him in his suspicions of what was in :I\ir. Lloyd George's mind when 
he wrote his letter of lOth 1t:1ay. 'Vhat, he asked himself, would 
have happened, if the Strike had been prolonged, and Mr. Lloyd 
George had taken the line which seemed to be indicated in that 
article 
 


III 
The reply having been despatched, Oxford went to stay with his 
friend, IVlr. Geoffrey Howard, at Castle Howard in Yorkshire. It 
was a characteristic move; he wished to have time to reflect on his 
next step, and meanwhile, to remove himself from the multitude of 
counsellors who offer advice on such occasions. But the next step 
was bound to be a communication to the public, and to make it 
effectively required just the kind of knowledge and skill in which 
Oxford had all his life been singularly deficient. His departure at 
that moment left his friends in a considerable difficulty. It was by 
this time generally known that there was a serious difference of 
opinion between him and Mr. Lloyd George and that he had taken 
decisive action. But if he meant it seriously, some sign on his part 
seemed to be necessary, and he was, therefore, asked to sanction a 
non-committal communiqué to the Press, stating that he would 
explain himself fully in a forthcoming speech. To this he replied 
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\\ith a peremptory im
truction hy telegram fronl Castle Iloward to 
puhli,h hi
 letter of 20th :\fay, and from this it was impo
sible to 
move him. "'\Ir. Lloyd George had, of courfie, to be apprif'pd of tho 
intention to publish, and ho very naturally sent to the Press for 
publication on the same day his reply, which till then Oxford had 
not received, 
The t\\O leders-O).ford's of 20th 
fay, and :\fr. Lloyd Georgo's 
repJy-thu
 appeared togetllPr on 2Gth 
ray, but not :\lr. Lloyd 
George's letter of 9th :\Jay, to which Asquith's was the reply. This 
created the impression, which "as ne,er entirely removed, that 
Oxford had started the quarrel and was taking the offensh e "ithout 
provocation. :Mr. Lloyd George's reply was skilful and effective. 
He l)a
sed lightly over the fact that he had definitely declared his 
di

l'nt from the action of his coH('ague
, and represented his absence 
from the bhadow Cabinet as an endeavour not to make but avoid 
differences. '''"herein, he asked, had he dono wrong 
 He had said 
nothing in public which clashed with the decision of the Shadow 
Cabinet; his offence, if any, was only that he had urged a Liberal 
})()Jiey of conciliation, and 
upported the appeal of the Archbishop 
of Canterhury for a resumption of negotiations on the ba
i8 of calling 
off the General Strike. As for the American article, it had won the 
approval of the Jlanche.ster Guardian, and he was content with the 
opinion exprl'

eù by " the nlost honoured and ,enerated figure in 
rriti
h journaIi:-;m," 
O).,ford had t-'uppoRed that tho mere fìtatement of the facts in his 
](ltter of :!oth ?tlay would carry conviction without further explana- 
tion or comment. To him it secßled self-evident that 
Ir. Lloyd 
Ccorge had intended to separate himself from his colleagues, if tho 
Strike had been prolonged, and he had believed that the party would 

\lpport him in refu
ing to continue a partnel'Hhip which had broken 
down on foIO vital a point. The party, however, wa
 mp:.tified and 
puzzled. Some thought that O).,ford \\as attaching an exaggerated 
importance to the ritual of Cabinet and Shadow Cabinet; others 
thought it a venial offence on the part of a leader to have strayed 
too far to tho left. :Many thought that bince the General Strike had 
collapl'ed, the incident 
hould he buried, Tho fin;t impre

ion \\ as 
hy no means \\ hat O).,ford expected or what might ha\
e been 
produced by a more careful presentment and explanation of tho 
facts. 
On 1st Juno he addressed a letter to the Chief "
hip, Sir Godfrey 
Collins, replying to 'Ir. Lloyd Georgo's second Ictter, and dealing 
"ith sundry othcr fmggc::;tions and t;u
pieions \\ ith \\ hich the ca!o:e 
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had now become complicated. Once more he laid his stress on the 
central incident of Mr. Lloyd George's absence from the Shadow 
Cabinet, and insisted that, in view of his letter explaining his reasons, 
no other inference could be drawn than that he intended to withdraw 
from the party Councils and take a line of his own on the General 
Strike : 
" I have sat in many Cabinets under various Prime Ministers, and I have 
not known one of them who would not have treated such a communication 
from a colleague, sent at such a time, as equivalent to a resignation, I 
certainly so regarded it. Nor was the difff'rence of attitude and policy 
which is announced one that in my judgment could be smoothed away, 
as a trivial matter of transient importance. It was clear and clean cut, 
If the leaders of the Liberal Party as a body had adopted Mr. Lloyd 
George's view, we should have been doing our best to weaken the authority 
of the Government, which was for the moment the embodiment and organ 
of the national self-defence against the gravest domestic danger which has 
threatened the country in our time. \Ve felt that we were trustees of the 
traditions of the party and were under a special responsibility to see that 
it played a part worthy of its past." 
There was, he went on to say, no question of" excommunication" 
or "ostracism." The leader of a party was neither a Pope nor an 
autocrat, but he had always claimed and exercised full liberty of 
choice as to his colleagues and advisers. "Mr. Lloyd George, in tho 
exercise of his own judgment and for reasons of which I am the last 
to question the gravity, chose to separate himself, in the most formal 
manner, from our deliberations in a moment of great emergency. 
He was not driven out, he refused to come in." Finally, after 
combating the idea that he had shown himseJf anti-Liberal or 
reactionary in the coal-dispute, Oxford wound up with a very 
emphatic sentence which placed his own intentions beyond doubt. 
" In conclusion, I must add a few words as to my own personal position. 
I see that it is insinuated that I have been the, perhaps passive, vehicle 
of personal animosities, My record in these matters is well known to my 
fellow-countrymen, and I can afford to disregard base imputations on 
my honour. I am this month completing forty years of service to the 
Liberal Party. For a considerable part of the time I have been its Léader, 
and I have honestly striven, during the last two years, to recreate and to 
revive the broken fabric of Liberal unity. It has been a burdensome, and 
in some of its aspects, a thankless task. I will not continue to hold the 
leadership for a day unless I am satisfied that I retain in full measure the 
confidence of the party." 


IV 
Whatever Mr. Lloyd George's intentions lnay have been on lOth 
May, it was evident that he had no thought of resigning three 
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\\ccks latef. In a 8peech to the l\Ianchester Reform Club on 4 June, 
he insisted that he had been excommunicated, and Rpoke scornfully 
of" the privilege of being a Liberal Shadow "-from which he had 
been" driven out into the sunlight." A fortnight later he wrote 
another article for th{' American presR in \\ hich, '\\ ith daring forget- 
fulnl's
 of the part which he himHelf had played since the "Tar, he 
reproached" the official gang" \,"ith having" allowed Labour to 
capture the old Ark of the Covenant, which for over three centuries 
had been resting in the Liberal Temple," and declared that the 
forces which '\\ ere now rallying to his side "contained tho most 
thoughtful perHonalitics of the party-men who have fretted for 
years over tho lost opportunities of Liberalism." These men, he 

aid, "whilst they have great respect for Lord Oxford, are not 
altogether sorry to see others, who are responsible for the fact that 
the party missed its greatest opportunity, taking a step '\\hich leaves 
advanced Liberalism free for the first time to fashion its course and 
to undertake itH responsibilities." 
The \'" izarùry of these performances dazzled and confused the 
averagf" party man. In three weeks 1Ir. Lloyd George had con- 
trived to present the dispute as a struggle betwccn "the official 
gang" and progressive Liberals, and he-the author of the 1918 
election and Prinle )linister of the Coalition-was now actually 
reproaching the man who had held the fort and striven unceasingly 
to keep Liberali
m alive, \\-ith having aHowed Labour to " capture 
thp old Ark," and \Hlswd the opportunity of Liberali::;m. It 
e{'med 
impossible that men who had lived through these years could take 
this seriously, or that Liberals should not resent it. 

Iany no doubt did, but )Ir. Lloyd George \\ 
 in the strong 
position of being 8el'sional chairman of the Liberal Party in tho 
HouRe of Commons, and memberH of Parliament, \\ ho elected their 
own chairman, found thenuìclves in the unhappy position of heing 
called upon suddenly to choose between the two leaders. To them 
in their reduced numbers party unity seemed of the highest impor- 
tance, and they took the natural course of endeavouring to patch up 
the quarrel. After a firHt meeting on 3rd June, they f'ent Sir John 
Simon and Sir Godfrey Collins on a deputation to Bedford Square, 
hut the two missionaries returned \\ ith little that was promi
ing to 
report. In a letter to Sir Codfrey, Oxford repeawd that the course 
he had taken" '\\-as taken after full reflection und with a complete 
a bsence of personal or sectional feeling," and said briefly that nothing 
had happened since his letter of the previous \\eek to alter the view 
he then felt bound to expre
:::.. The Parlia.mcntary Party met again 
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on 8th June, and by a majority of twenty to ten passed a resolution 
"deprecating the publicity given to the differences between the 
Liberal leaders," and expressing the "earnest hope that these 
leaders will use their best endeavours to restore unity in the ranks of 
the party." Three days later the Liberal and Radical Candidates 
Association met and after hearing an address from Mr. Lloyd 
George appointed a deputation of three 1 to wait on Oxford, with a 
report of its proceedings and to convey to him its "strong desire 
for complete unity within the party under his leadership." 
He never saw that deputation, for on the following day he was 
taken ill, and his doctors were peremptory that he should cut himself 
off from all public affairs, including the engagement, which he had 
specially wished to keep, to speak at the annual meeting of the 
National Liberal Federation at "\Veston-super-Mare. In his absence, 
the Federation could do nothing but protest its loyalty to his leader. 
ship, while inwardly distracted about its plight in the dispute between 
him and Mr. Lloyd George. Whether the result would have been 
different if Oxford had been able to continue the fight must 
remain an open question, but his disablement at this moment put 
him definitely out of action, and reflection during his illness and 
convalescence made the thought of returning to the scene of friction 
and trouble more and more distasteful. The party had not rallied 
to him, as he expected, on an issue which he considered to be of 
supreme importance; many had failed even to understand his 
meaning and some had suspected him of venting a personal spite. 
The Parliamentary Party had passed what was equivalent to a vote 
of censure on his conduct; even among the faithful there were 
waverers. All the conlplimentary phrases and assurances of loyalty 
which had been employed at awkward moments could not conceal 
the fact that he was without the solid backing which was needed to 
enable him to maintain his position with dignity. Last, but not 
least, the organisation on which an official leader in his circumstances 
would naturally have depended, was almost without funds and saw 
itself in danger of being starved out by an opponent who was richly 
endowed. Every day it was becoming more and more evident that 
the principal organisations would have to choose between closing 
down a large part of their work or coming to terms with Mr. Lloyd 
George; and Oxford was determined that he would not be involved 
in any further disputes about the Lloyd George Fund. 


1 Mr. Pringle, Mr. 'V. A. Jowett, and Mr. Ramsay Muir. 
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At the ('nd of Scptember he had a last conference with his colleagues 1926 
at Lord Grey's houf'c in Smith Square, but this time even the most Age 73-74 
faithful could not relieve the gloom. Thc same evening he wrote 
to his wife : 
" The alternativps are to }pad a squalid faction fight against Ll. G, in 
'\\hich he \\ould ha'\e all the sinews of war; or to accept his money and 
patch up a hollow and humiliating alliance, I am quite resolved to do 
Jleith('r, so I tihallfilire me.s paquet8 for which I have ample justification on 
other grounds, age, etc." 
A week late he Rent to hi8 intimates th<, Cf confidential and 
secret" mcmorandwn which though Imblishcd bter must find a 
placc here : 
"The disint('gration of the Lib('ral Party bpgan with the Coupon 
EI('ction of December H)) 8, It then received a blow from which it has 
never since recovered, I my
C'lf was turned out of a HC'at \\hich I had held 
againtit the Tories for thirty-two years, All my leading colleagues in the 
House of Commons suffprcd the samE" fate, Thp Liberal members in the 
new House were reduced to a handful of little more than thirty. The 
bulk of the old Liberal parliamC'ntary party deserted to the Coalition, 
I was much tempted to give up the formal leadership (for it had become 
nothing more) but 1 did not think it right to leave old friends, who had 
I'{'mained loyal, in the lurch; and at the first available opportunity (Jan. 
l!I
O) T stood at th(' by-election for rai
ley and was returned, 
The Coalition House of Commons (1919-HI:
O) was the worst in ",hich I 
ha\(' ever sat. The small band of Liberals whom Sir Donald !\Iaclean had 
rallied were made to feel thcir impotence, and I myself, after I came bacl. 
was tI'{'ated by the Coalition rank and file with studiE"d contempt. I did 
my best "ith my colleagues to e'},.-pose the stupidity and" ickeÙJ1ess of 
rt.'pri!;als in Ireland. Outside I urged (amidst the derision of the 
Coalition leaders) that Dominion Home Rule had become the only pOb.,ible 
constructive polic}. \Ye opposed at its V"ery outset and at every stage the 
legislation for the Safeguarding of Indu
tri(,B, supportpd as it wag by 
80-call('d Free TradeI'H like Sir .Alfred .Mond, "ho had become a member 
of the Coalition Cabine't. 
Those \\l'n' ill(' darkC'st daV8 for Liberalism which I haV"e ever known. 
The manifl'st failure' of the' Riack and Tan l"('gimo in Ireland, administered 
by a Liheral Coalitionist, Bir Hamar Green" ood, and strenuously defended 
by}\Ir, Uoyd G('orgc, and its growing unpopularity here, in tillle b('gan to 
db-quiet the Cnioni
ts ruembc.'rs of tho Coalition; and it was they (if wo 
may 1x.lipve Sir Austen Chamberlain) "ho were the first to urge its aban- 
donmC'nt. with the substitution of the ollly possible alternath {'-Dominion 
Home Rul(' \ftpr "e had been brought to tll(' verge of "ar by tho 
adventure of Chanak, a section of the Conscrvati\-es, already embittered 
hy tl1(' , 1ÞCtrayal ' of {;nionists, becaul(' mutinous, and, under the leader- 
ship of Mr. llonar Law and Mr, Bald" in. brought about the downfall of 
the Coalition, and the formation of a Bonar La\\- GO\ ernment. 
I1,-2A 
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1926 The folly of l\Ir, Baldwin, after l\Ir, Bonar Law's death, in hoisting the 
Age 73-74 Protectionist flag, brought about a strong movement for' Liberal Reunion,' 
The fortunes of Free Trade were at stake, and for the purpose of the 
election of 1923 we joined forces with Mr, Lloyd George and the bulk of his 
Coalition or National Liberals. In the Parliament then elected, the 
'reunited' Liberals were a respectable if not a formidable minority, 
We have now for nearly three years been trying the experiment of 
, Liberal Reunion,' There is not one of us that does not know that in 
practice it has turned out to be a fiction, if not a farce. The control of 
the Party has throughout been divided between two separate authorities: 
the Liberal Central Office and Mr, Lloyd George's rival machine-the 
former very scantily, and the latter very richly endowed, Things came 
very nearly to a crisis a year ago when the' Land Policy' as embodied in 
the Green Book was let loose, and followed up by an intensive and expan- 
sive propaganda. I insisted upon its being submitted to a representative 
Conference before it was incorporated in the Party programme, Pro- 
longed negotiations between Sir Donald Maclean and Mr. Phillipps on the 
one side, and l\Ir, Lloyd George on the other, showed that he regarded his 
accumulated fund as at his own disposal, to be given to, or withheld from, 
the Central Office of the Party, as a dole, upon such conditions as he 
thought fit to impose. I was driven myself last December to the humiliat- 
ing task of making a personal appeal to the better- to-do among our 
followers to come to the rescue and provide us with a wholly independent 
fund of adequate amount, :Many generous contributions were made, but 
the fact remains that at this moment our Central Office is faced in the near 
future with the certainty of serious and perhaps fatal financial stress, in 
relief of which it is idle, in the present condition of the Party, to expect 
that a repetition of last year's appeal or any other expedient would meet 
with substantial response. 
Meanwhile the rival organisation, well supplied with material resources, 
is being enlarged in every direction and has been recruited at its Head- 
quarters quite recently by an influx of skilled wire-pullers and propa- 
gandists, 
Under such conditions, to talk of Liberal unity as a thing which either 
has been, or has any fair prospect of being, achieved, seems me to be an 
abuse of language. If there are those who take a more sanguine view, 
I can only express a sincere hope that they may prove to be right. 
I come now to my own personal position, which I have had to reconsider 
from every point of view, public and private, since the differences which 
arose in the early summer over the General Strike, After the fullest 
consideration, I find nothing to withdraw or qualify in my letter of June 
last to Sir Godfrey Collins, There are, it appears, not a few people in the 
Party who think that I acted on inadequate and even unworthy grounds. 
No one has ever accused me before of being actuated in public matters by 
personal motives, and my career, which is sufficiently well known to the 
Party and the public, might, I think, have spared me any such imputation. 
In my judgment, then and now, grave matters of principle, vital to the 
Liberal Party and to its harmonious and effective working, were in peril. 
I am equally resolved not to take any part, direct or indirect, in a 
sectional controversy in the Party, either about Leadership or funds. 
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I am now in my seventy-fifth year. J have been for the hest part of 1926 
half a century in public life, I have be('n Prime 
linist<'r for a longer Age 73-74 
consecutÏ\pe time than anyone during the last Ion J"ears, and for a still 
longer time I have be(,1l Lcad('r of the Liberal Party. During tho 
whole of that t inl<' I ha vo given my time and 8tl'('ngth \\ ithout stint or 
reserve to the s('rvice of the Party and the State, From the principks of 
Lil){'r<lli
m, as I have always understood them, and understand th('m still, 
I have never swerved either to the right or left, and lllevcr shall, 
I should th('rpfore, ill any case, consid('r that 1 had earned my title to 
rclpase. Rut during th > last few months I have had a serious \\-arning, 
which] did not ('xpect, but cannot ignol'('. :\Ty health, whkh has npvcr 
troublcd me before, gave way, and although it is now restored, I can no 
longer count upon it a
 I nh\ays ha\c done in tJi(' past, The anxiptics 
and responsibilities of Leadership, "hich do not diminish in these days, are 
enough to tax thp strongf'st, and ought not to lx. un<1l'rtat,..n or continued 
by anyone who cannot be reasonably sure that he ean stand the 
train, 
I ther('Col'C fecI it my duty to lay dO\\n the lRadcrship, and this decision, 
come to after much reflection and with many regrets, must be regarded 
as irrc,'ocaLlc. 


OXFORD AND AsQCITII." 



CHAPTER LX 


ILLNESS A
D DEATH 


His first breakdown-A sequel of the General Strike-Its political consequenees- 
Subsequent rallies anù relapses-Death, 15th February, 1928-Impressions 
from various hands. O. A. 


1926-1928 THESE disturbing events canle at an inopportune tiIue for Asquith. 
He was wrestling to finish one of his books, whose publication was 
overdue; writing with reluctance and effort, and unwilling to allow 
anything to pass from his hands until every reference had been 
religiously verified, he was bearing between the duties of authorship 
and politics as heavy a load as his seventy-three years could stand. 
To this was added the anxiety caused by 1\11'. Lloyd George's defection 
and the acceptance which it seemed to find with much of the rank 
and file of the party. As already recorded, he had intended to be 
present at the AnnuallY1eeting of the National Liberal Feùeration at 
'Veston-super-:1\iare and there to confront the doubters, to present 
his apologia, and to claÍIn an unlimited vote of confidence: and this 
he would, if the illness had not interposed, very likely have succeeded 
in doing. But on the very eve of this lnomentous journey he had a 
sort of seizure which deprived him temporarily of the use of his legs. 
In his absence it was decided not to debate the details of his contro- 
versy with Mr, Lloyd George; and the Resolution of Confidence in 
hinl, which was passed unanhnously, though warm and generous in 
its teru1S to him personally, yet expressed "an earnest desire to 
retain the co-operation of all Liberals," which, so far as it implied 
co-operation on his part with :1\11'. Lloyd George, he had decided. to be 
impossible, 
This combination of events left him deeply stricken. His health 
for over seventy years had been as nearly perfect as may be; he had 
taken its maintenance in all conditions for granted, and its sudden 
défaillance left him afflicted and bewildered. The disaffection of a 
large body of the party was an adùed blow and one that he could not 
endure. The iniquity of the General Strike seemed to him so patent, 
so glaring that he thought the facts need only be stated to carry con- 
viction to every mind, But this seemingly was not to be. If the 
372 
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reality ofleader8hip were denied him, he "as not the man to pursue 1926-1928 
its shadow or to be propitiated by the deferential and diplomatic 
phrase with which half-hearted followers" ere prepared to disguise the 
impairmcnt of their allcgiance. In the autumn of the same year he 
f('signed the office-if such it be-of Leader. 
In the interval his health had ROJ11e\\hat recovered: and on 15th 
October he was ahle, though with great anxiety on his 0" n part and 
that of his friends, to Lid fare\\ell in a speech at Creenock to the party 
which he had led "ith such inflexible steadjness through eighteen 

 ears of triumph and disaster. II is closing words were: 
" IÁ't nono of you, and cRpceialIy let none of tho younger among you, 
be content to think that tho mission of Liberalism is exhausted. The 
new probl('ms "hich confront UR, and they are ruany and grave, arc not 
outside the ambit of the old faith, Krep that faith; carryon the toreh 
which we, \\ho have ùone our bcbt to keep it alight, hand over to your 
custody. Rcsist all the allurements of short cuts and compromises. 
Look neither to the right nor to the left, but keep straight on." (Greenock, 
Oct. 1.'5, lÜ26.) 
TIl(' llleetin
, he recorded, was cc unique in my experience; at 
momentd thrilling in its intensity. There "ere a lot of myoid and 
trusty friends from Paisley there, as weJl as good and true men and 
'\omen from all parts of t;cotland. It was sad, however lleCe.,.;;;ary, 
to have to cause such pain. But I have not a doubt that I have 
taken the only \\ise and honourable course." 
The next few lllonths he 
pellt in comparative happiness among 
hid books, mainly at The 'Yharf. But early in lU27, on rising from a 
table, he again felt a loss of power in one leg: and though he 
in"tautly recovereù, and walked from the room quite normally, tho 
trouble reasserted itself. Ho had for some months to submit, \\ ith 
infinite repugnance, to tho helple
sne
:i of an invalid, being wheeled 
in a chair from room to room. \. deep gloom and a sort of numbness 
settled on his spirit, but in the autumn he seemed to rally agaIn, 
left the chair, and at North Berwick and el
ewhere "as able to go on 
motoring e
peditions and picnics" ith gleam8 of hili old enjoJ nU'nt. 
nut 
hOltly afterwaròs fell a third and \\ hat wa., to prove a fatal 
blow. Ho lingercd in a f'tate of coma and alternating conscÏou=--ness 
into 1 u28 and died on the I.')th :Febnlary. 
Some time before his death he had expressed the "ish that there 
might be no public fUllerai. This v. it'h \, as respected, and he was 
laid to re..c:;t, after a scrvice of great heauty, in the quiet village 
eelllf'tery of Sutton Cou.rtney. .\ memorial service \\ as subsequently 
held at ,restminster Abhey. 
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1926-1928 'Ve may assenlble here certain impressions of the subject of this 
biography from the pens of men who knew him well and saw much 
of hinl at close quarters. 
Professor Gilbert 
Iurray contributes accounts of three incidents 
which brought him into contact with Asquith as a public man, and 
perhaps helped to quicken the warm mutual sympathy and friendship 
which obtained between them in Asquith's later years. 
Some time in March 1914, in the midst of the Curragh crisis, I happened 
to be in the gallery of the House of Commons. The sight of the House 
rather shocked me. The opposition seemed wild with delight. There was 
a mutiny: There was to be a rebellion: The Government would fall and 
the Conservatives get office: All the questions, all the speeches had a ring 
of triumph. A powerful counter note was struck by a Labour Member, 
Colonel \Vard, but it was a note almost equally dangerous, In ringing 
tones he warned the Tories that, if they wanted Civil 'Val' they could have 
it, If there was to be a mutiny in the Army, it would not be a Tory 
mutiny but a mutiny of the working class. The debate was exciting, but 
deplorable. It seemed as if nobody cared for the community as a whole; 
it was all party or class. Then I found the Prime :Minister was speaking. 
He had been violently attacked but he did not seem to notice the attacks. 
He spoke quietly, seriously, without a single heated word or attempt to 
score, pointing out that no mutiny had occurred, merely an improper 
question had been asked of the troops and that the Minister responsible 
had resigned. He went on to explain the steps the Government intended 
to take. At first I was disappointed. I had hoped for a reply that would 
satisfy my own indignation, and I did not get it. Then gradually the 
meaning of the Prime lVlinister's attitude dawned on me. This was the 
very thing I had been missing and longing for. Here was at least one 
man who, when faced with a grave national danger, thought simply 
how to meet it and see that it did not spread. He was speaking a different 
language altogether from the bevy of politicians who were baiting him. 
It was, I think, from this moment that my great admiration for l\ir. 
Asquith began. 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Early in IVlay 1916 I was returning from a visit to the Front in France, 
and had arrived at Charles Roberts' house in London rather sea-sick 
and extremely dirty. There I found a telegram from a 1\11'. \Vyatt of 
Cambridge, saying that his son Rendel 'Vyatt with a group of other Con- 
scientious Objectors had been taken as prisoners to France, where it was 
intended to cause them to commit an act of disobedience in the presence 
of the enemy and then be put to death, I had heard of this plan before. 
It had been largely advertised among the prisons, and was intended to 
terrify the other objectors into Obedience, As a matter of fact nothing 
could well have been conceived more likely to win sympathy for the 
Objectors and inflame them to a frenzy of indignant martyrdom. I need 
hardly add that it was utterly illegal. 
The telegram was two days old, and there was no time to lose. I set 
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off instantly to the House of Commons, saw my brother-in-law, Geoffrey 1926-1928 
Howard, and through him obtained an interview with Lord Derby, then 
)linister of 'Val', Lord Derby was flu!)tered and angry, and kept repeating 
meaningless phrases many times over, but maintained generally that of 
course the men \\ ould be 1'Ihot if they disobeyed orders in .France, and quite 
right too, and anyhow it was none of his business, Clearly no sympathy 
wa.. to be expected in that quarter, and there came over me that 
feelin
 which was as normal as one's daily bread in the later wartime, a 
Bort of reHigned despair at seeing the lives and deaths of good men at the 
mercy of fools. 
I 
ent back to Geoffrey Howard, who said he would try to get me a few 
minutes with the l"}rime :\Iinister. After Bome time he took me to the 
I>>rime Minister's room, 
Ir. Asquith was writing but presently looked up. 
I told him as concisely as possible the Btate of the case. Hi
 face darkened 
and he uttered the one word" Abominable!" Then, after a moment's 
pau!'!c, he add('d: H This is best dealt with by an order to the Commander- 
in-Chief." He wrote the order and told me to take it to Jack Tennant, the 
Under Secretary for 'Val', to be sent at once to France. The whole inter- 
view took less than five minutes. 


* 


* 


* 
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It must have been in the summer of 1920 or 1921 that Arnold Toynbee 
was in my house, having just returned from Angora. He had with him a 
copy of the Turkish" Xational Pact," the gospel which Bummarized 

Iustapha Kemal's policy and inspired his almost miraculous Buccess. 
It had some twelve paragraphs. It began by renouncing any claim over 
the parts of the old Turkish Empire which were inhabited by Arab 
majorities, but insisting on the retention of all regions where the majority 
\\as Ottoman. It incidentally abolished the Caliphate. It established the 
Millet Bystem for minorities in place of the previous arrangements, and it 
}md many detailed provisions, political and geographical. Toynbee 
bclieved that no copy of the Pact had come to England yet. At any rate 
it hpd not been published. I suggested that 
e 
hould take it to 'Ir. 
Asquith at "The 'Vharf." 'Ve found him sitting in the garden reading 
Jane AU'iten. I explained that Toynbee had just arrived from Angora 
and showed him the Pact. He took it and read it article by article, com- 
menting on each as he went. H Ko reason they Bhould not have that." 
" Very Bcnsible." "No; tbat was what tbey wanted in such-and-such 
a. )'ear. \Ve could not agreo to it becauso so-and-so." "'hat t5truck me 
was the complete knowledge and sureness of touch with which he treated 
the document "hich he had never seen till that moment, and which was 
not by any means concerned 
 ith one of his special subjects. An onlooker, 
accustomed to the ways of Ministers, would have suppos('d that he had had 
it sent him some days before and had been duly coa.ched by his Secretary. 
Rut with him it was different. He had no doubt at one time or another 
in his political life come across most of the questions raised by the Pact and 
he was not in the habit of forgetting things. "A good document," he said 
in closing, and turned the conversation to ::\Iiss Austen. 
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IT 
1926-1928 Mr. Vaughan Nash, for so many years his principal Private Secre- 
tary and trusted confidant, has set down a few memories which may 
find a place here : 


" The Private Secretary's intercourse with his Chief occurs for the most 
part between the acts, in the interludes of Cabinets, conferences, speeches, 
when the Minister is engaged in clearing up the evidence of business done, 
and preparing for the next encounter. On these occasions l\Ir. Asquith 
would of course be in undress-not to be confounded with en pantoufles 
-intent on the despatch of business, and despatching it with an economy 
of speech and manner altogether seamanlike. General Calwell has referred 
in an admirable sketch to his' short-hand' style on these occasions and 
described him pacing the room and growling out interrogations and com- 
ments. He never fussed. While the Cabinet was mustering downstairs 
he would be tranquilly pacing his room, jotting down items on the corre- 
spondence card that served for agenda paper, for there was no Cabinet 
Secretariat in those days. His point-blank directness was of the full 
Yorkshire quality. He employed a code of something between grunts and 
growls, signifying assent, dissent, interrogation. Or silence might serve 
him equally well. The Private Secretary as call-boy looks back on many 
such interludes, and retains an abiding impression of the formidable 
figure for ever going into action, cold, contained, inscrutable, But when 
he took his pencil and began to interline the drafts before him-answers 
to questions, letters, and so forth-his expression, as the Private Secretary 
soon observed, denoted something far removed from reprobation or 
impatience. It was the expression of the happy craftsman moulding his 
material, and perhaps enjoying the moment's respite from the voices which 
dog a Prime :Minister through his interminable day. Luckily for them, 
the fumblers at his elbow met with a patience that was inexhaustible. 
Later, the bell might ring, and he would be discovered in another guise 
-the genial conversable counsellor discussing a nice point with his 
colleagues, or presiding at a conference on one of the Bills then on the 
stocks, where his mastery of the subject and his unsurpassed skill in team 
work shone out. Whatever the occasion, there was the same easy mastery, 
sureness of touch, directness of approach. Disappointed deputations 
would troop out quite clear about his meaning and astonished at his grasp 
of their case, which he would have expounded to admiration, 1\Ir. Asquith 
must indeed have found diversion in the superb dialectical skill with which 
he would build up his opponents' case before their wondering eyes before 
proceeding to demolish it. Apropos of his unruffled temper, I remember 
his saying to me one afternoon at the House when a refractory colleague 
of his was expected, , You know I am really angry,' just as he might have 
remarked, ' It's odd, but I have a touch of temperature to-day.' A French 
artist (Car an d'Ache, I think) once did a cartoon of l\Ir. Asquith in which 
the folds of a large immobile face just failed to conceal an eye. This eye 
in ambush riveted you, for the artist had divined, what was the fact, that 
without appearing to notice, M:r. Asquith saw everything down to petty 
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pointR of routine and detail \\hieh most people, I suspect, never dreamt of 1926-1928 
his obsen ing. ThuR at goll be would kno\\ the wherealJouts of his 
opponent's Lall in the rough Letter than the caddie. On the eve of the 
Royal dinner at 10 Do\\ning Street to celebrate the- King's coronation 
he put his finger on the h\ 0 weak spots in the organif;ation, one of \\hich 
had to do "ith the working of the ventilator in the room" hcre a play" as 
to be given later in the evening. LUter a stormy meeting at 
\n8truther 
during one of the general eleetions a \\ay had to h(. forced through a hostile 
crowd to the motor, the Heotland Yard lian in attclllianee acting afi 
Hpear-hcad. 'Never thought much of that man before,' remarked tho 
.Prime :\linister \\ hell we got off, ' but the unobtru
ive \\ ay he struck out 
\\ aR admirable.' 1\0 one else, I think, had noticed the d(,tective's perform- 
ance. 
Evcrything about him "as of a piece, and this perceptiveness WlH in 
keeping with the range and intensity of the intellectual scrutiny he 
turned on affairs, It is for otlwrs to tell of the use hC" made of his po\\er 
in the tasks of statemal1f
hip, whether in marshalling and sifting evidence, 
\\eighing imponderahles, giving Hhape to apparently formless matter, or 
stiITing ßIue-books and statistics into life. 'All relevant considerations 
\\ ill he taken into account,' he \\ould tell the questioner in the House, 
and taken into account th('y were, in the cold, dry light of his logical 
intellect. This po\\er of critical, concentrated, appraising \Ïsion exacted 
a certain armoured isolation for its exercise, amI may ha"\c played a part 
in deb,uring him from cordial contact \\ ith the boring and banal. He had 
the pilot 
s sense of sit uation, which ena bled him in a difficult Parliamentary 
t:ìituatioll to feel his \\ ay through fog and shoal, stand out to sea or anchor 
as tbe case demanded-an incommunicable sense. 
Thero "ere occasion8 "hen I \\ as summollcd to his room for a gOEK-ip 
"hell he was taking his constitutional. Then his mood \\ould be that of 
the amused Apectator, intrigued by his collc(lgu('s' little" a) s, th
 idio
yn- 
cra..
ies of honour-hwlters, or Borne question of appointments. .Mr. -'s 
hankering after a p('erage "as' the funniest thing I e\"('r heard.' His 
colleague X was heing 'more exigent than willal.' Y's speech \\ aB 
'BOllle\\hat ebullient'; and the Ilone too friendly machinations and 
comhinations of X, Y, and Z-one well remembers the stir they created 
"ero' bizarre.' If a. colleague had clone particularly well, his satisfaction 
"as great. A recent character sketch exhihits ::\Ir, Asquith as lacking in 
generol;ity to opponents an(l rivals, and ùdìcient in magnanimity: I 
f1hould Ray he "as intellectually incapable of jealousy, rancour, or malice. 
His character and temper '\ere mouldcd on the grand Rcale, and it is 
Burpri...ing that anyone in contact \\ ith him 8hould have failed to perceive 
this. To the "orld 'Ir. 
\"'quith may still Le unfathomable, Lut it is COIl- 
vincerl, and rightly, about one thing, namely that he \\as the soul of 

enerosity. The humanity and modesty of the man came out in the store 
he bet by those" ho f'C'rved him. II is undC'mon.,trati\PC'ne!-
 might RUggC':-.t 
indifferencE', Lut if one of them fell out on the march he would sav, ' Ho- 
and-so i:i irreplaceable.' Somp of those around him may have little MIS- 
pected the ebteem in which he held thcm and the value he at tached to 
their services." 
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m 
1926-1928 No branch of Asquith's activities as Prime :l\Iinister interested 
him more than that which relates to ecclesiastical patronage and 
appointments. Sir Roderick l\1:eiklejohn, now head of the Civil 
Service Commission, was during his period of supreme office con- 
cerned as one of his Private Secretaries with this sphere, and then 
and later a close personal friend. We are indebted to him for 
contributing the following impression: 
" As a preliminary to these short notes of my impressions of Lord O. 
I should say that I was associated with him from 1905 until his death, 
In 1905 I became Assistant Private Secretary to him as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and when he became Premier I continued as his Private 
Secretary until the middle of 1911, when I left to take up a post in the 
Treasury. Thanks to his and Lady O,'s hospitality, even after I had 
ceased to be Private Secretary, I frequently saw him in London and in 
the country, and was in his company on such critical occasions as the 
outbreak of war and his resignation of the Premiership, 
\Vhen at 10 Downing Street my main duties were in connection with 
ecclesiastical and academic patronage and Civil List Pensions and Royal 
Bounty Awards. There could never have existed, so far as Private 
Secretaries and Permanent Officials were concerned, a more considerate 
and less exacting chief than Lord O. Probably owing to his training at 
the Bar he was extraordinarily self-reliant and independent of extraneous 
assistance, and composed speeches and memoranda with the minimum 
of material prepared by others. His mind was so active and alert that 
when it was necessary to explain any matter orally to him I frequently 
had the feeling that my powers of concise exposition were woefully 
lacking and that what one wanted was a sort of 'shorthand' language 
to save his time and prevent him being bored. 
Lord O. always shewed the keenest interest in making Church appoint- 
ments and on ecclesiastical matters there can have been few laymen as 
well informed as he. He was well acquainted with past ecclesiastical 
history, had heard from his youth up many of the chief pulpit orators 
preach, and was on terms of friendship with many leading ecclesiastics 
and knew about the personalities and characteristics of very many 
more. He had little or no sympathy with the extreme High Church 
points of view, as he was by temperament and upbringing strongly 
Protestant in feeling, retaining until the close of his life what many would 
regard as an old-fashioned antipathy to the Roman Catholic Church. 
This Protestant bias, however, did not in any way affect his determination 
to select for Church appointments the persons he thought most suitable 
for the particular Bishopric, Deanery or Canonry that had to be filled. 
It was my duty to put before him a short list of the persons considered 
most suitable for any particular post and he weighed their respective 
claims with the most scrupulous care and, while he was always ready to 
receive the advice of the Archbishop of Canterbury, with whom he was 
very intimate, it was invariably on his own unbiased selection that a name 
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was submittl'd to the King. Xor was it only in the case of the higher 1926-1928 
positioll" in tho Church that Lord O. devoted his time and attention. 
As First Lord of the Treasury he had the patronagl' of numerous rural 
and urban li\ ings and ho always attended to the filling of these with 
intC'I'('st and care. 
In making ReJections for ecclesiastical and othC'r appoinhuC'nts Lord O. 
alwa) s attached, if not prcpondprating, yet very gr<'at importance to 
academic distinction and I rl'll1embpr that hp felt particular pleasure in 
nominating Dr, Inge for the Dcanery of St. Paul's, thereby restoring the 
tradition that thp holùl'rs of this position 
hould be eminent Hcholars. 
As I was closely associated with him for so long a period it may be of 
intcrpst if I 
JX'cify what struck me as some of his saliC'nt characteristics, 
His giits of intellpct, his man cllous memory and his command of lang-uage 
rC'quir' no stressing but \\hat endean.d him to all who came across him 
(,\?C'1l ca
uaIly, was his character, Simplicity, magnanimity, imperturba- 
hility, kindIinC'
s wcre his most prominent qualities: added to thC'8O was 
an c}"traordinary zest in life and the keenpst interpst in practically every 
form of activity, illtdlectual, artistic or social. I ha\?e heard him say that 
hp "as ncver borpd amI t bC're '\\ pre fpw su bjects hc could not talk interest- 
ingly about and fpw people he could not converse with, scC'mingly with 
pll'asure. The width of his reading was prodigious and I remember him 
Rtlldying clo'5cly during a holiday in Scotland so comparati\?ely out of the 
\\aya bubjpct a
 Hpr<lldry. He" was an indpfatigablc Right
eer of churches, 
museums, etc. He always retained a passionate love of the Greek and 
Latin Cla
sics and thero was no EngHsh author of rppute whose work ho 
did not know well. His knowledge of j.'rC'nch literature was not so ex- 
tew;Í\"C' but he had read much of Balzac and Anatole France. In novclli 
his taste was rather early \Ïctorian and c\ ell Meredith and Hardy did 
not particularly apIX'al to him and he "ould he rather impatipnt of the 
e}"tremely psycholo
ical type of novel and of the novel with sex aspects 
Htrongly emphasised. He was dkerted by detective novelR and the 
stories of r. G. \Yodehouse but his taste in modern novels would probably 
r..Lther shock even a moderate high-brow of a youngpr gpneration than his. 
This slight idiosyncrasy of his is attributable, I think, to a !:strong 
conservative clement in his character and a dislike of change, merely fl8 
change, unless justified by cogent reasons. Ho had what might be de- 
scribed as an aristocratic, classical temper of mind, and he did not easily 
accommodate himseU to many of the modern-day manifestations of a 
scmi-literate democracy. Hu nen'r, I think, realized the po\\cr of tho 
Prf>ss at this time and certainly never made the least effort to conciliato 
or win its support. I always felt of him that he was born out of due timo 
and that he \\ould have been more at home in tho cightC'cnth and early 
nineteenth cC'nturics and I think of him now con->orting in the Elysian 
Fields '\\ith \Yalpolo and Chatham, }
ox and Pitt. 
Lord 0., although keenly enjoying social intercourse, never set out 
to shine as a convC'rsationalist pure and simplp, His intellect "as moro 
massive than original and in conversation he sought n
laxation rather 
than artistic self-expI'<'ssion or the making of an effect. Hp \\as, however, 
0. delightful racontcur and possessed a wid{' store of li\-ely anecdot<,s more 
particularly about legal and academic celebrities and oddities. I rarely 
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1926-1928 heard him discuss politics. His sense of humour was of the keenest and he 
could be witty when hp chose but his innate kindliness must often have 
checked his sallies owing to his abhorrence of causing pain, As an instance 
of this I remember making a reference to a caustic remark attributed to 
him about the son of a political opponent. Lord 0., while not denying 
his authorship, firmly requested me not to give currency to the story. 
Lord 0, was fond of and particularly kind to children: he had no 
liking for animals but he waR always gentle with the few that came his 
way. I should say that he much preferred the society of women to that 
of men as they had on him a soothing effect after his concentrated labours 
and were less likely than men to want to talk' shop,' Despite, however, 
his liking for that sex he was, I am convinced, to his dying day an absolute 
disbeliever in woman suffrage, although the force of circumstances had 
compelled him to acquiesce in its institution. 
'Vhen first I met Lord 0, he still retained to those who did not know 
him a certain austerity which it is stated was characteristic of his youth 
and early middle age, but with advancing years he mellowed visibly. He 
was always to a certain extent aloof and reserved, but this was due to an 
innate modesty and a certain shyness coupled with a complete lack of 
egotism, Horace's lines on Quinctilius apply to Lord O. with peculiar 
appropriateness : 


Cui Pudor et Justitiae Soror 
Incorrupta Fides nudaque Veritas 
Quando tùlum invenient parem. n 


IV 
In 1928, shortly after Asquith's death, his friend Desmond 
:McCarthy published in Life and Lette'l's an appreciation of him under 
the form of a review of lJlenw'l'ies and Reflections. 'Ve are glad to be 
allowed to republish extracts frOll1 this penetrating study: 
" \Yhen I had finished Lord Oxford's lJl emoirs and Reflections, I, too, 
fell to remembering and reflecting. . . . 
I am back in the narrow white dining-room of The 'Vharf, with its 
two garden windows, Sunday luncheon is in progress, and, as is often the 
case in that room, there are more guests than you might think it could 
accommodate, and more talk in the air than you would expect even so 
many to produce, The atmospherics are terrific. Neighbour is not 
necessarily talking to neighbour, nor, except at brief intervals, is the 
conversation what is called' general,' that is to say three or four people 
talking and the rest listening, The conversation resembles rather a sort of 
wild game of pool in which everybody is playing his or her stroke at the 
same time. One is trying to send an opinion into the top corner pocket 
farthest from her, the player at which is attempting a close-up shot at his 
own end, while anecdotes and comments whizz backward and forwards, 
cannoning and clashing as they cross the table. Sometimes a remark 
will even leap right off it at somebody helping himself at the sideboard, 
who with back still turned, raises his voice to reply. And not only are 
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half a dozen different discussions taking place r;imultaneously, hut the l!}:!6-192b 
gue8t
 are at difft>rf'nt stag"s of the meal. Some have already reacheù 
coffee, others are not yet near the 8weet; for everyone gets up anù helps 
himsplf as he finishes a eourl:!e. Now to get full enjoyment out of these 
surroundings it was necessary to acquire the knack of carrying on at least 
two conversations at once while lending an car to a fow others; a knack 
not so difficult to acquire as perhaps your first" is it might have led you 
to e},.p<'ct. .And if I remember ,\ hat] happen to have been saying at a 
particular moment on such an occabion, it is on account of a remark which 
followed. I v. as J:)houting about autohiography: ' Yes, there are only 
three motives for writing it, though of course they may be mi"Ced; 

t. Augustin's, Casanova's, HOlli:lseau's. A man may .write his auto- 
biography because he thinks he has {ouml "The 'Vay" and \\i:-.;}les others 
to follow, or to tell us what a splendid time he hl1.'i had anel enjoy it again 
by dpscrihing it, or to show-that he \\as a much better fellmv than the 
"orId Bupposf'd.' 'I'm glad to hear you say that,' said a voice behind me; 
I turned my head; it came from :\11'. \squith, who was cutting himself a. 
slice of ham. 'That,' he added, before carrying back his plate to his 
seat, ' i
 just v,1l<lt I'm now trying to do.' 
I knew that he was at '\\ork on this book, Jlemoric8 and Reflections, 
1
;)2-HJ27." [After giving hi., impressions of the book 11r. 11cCarthy 
proceeds:] "It is noticeable that there iq not a line in this book which 
exprf.'sses perplf'
ity or duhiation; not a page in v. hich we can watch him 
1I1aking up his mind. It has been always made up when he puts pen to 
papPI'. He explains his motives and reaSOU:i for ha\ ing acted in such and 
such a. manner, but we arc given results, not the processes of deliberation. 
This i:i profounclly characteristic of him; so is the ahsence from it of all 
mention of feelings, "hether of elation, disappointment, disillusion, 
resentment or satisfaction. Yet that he \\as a man of feeling could not 
escape the notice of anyone" ho saw him from a short llistanee. It is 
chipfly to bring out the implication of these characteriHtics v. hieh everyone 
could percei, e, that I am no'\\ 'reviewing' this book. 
hny who ha\re 
discussed and de
criLe(l ]..01'<1 O
fonl have not seen the main ono. 
In all the appreciations "ritten nfter his death his 'impersonal' 
attitude was made n. subject of comment, hut amid all the praise lavished 
upon him there was frequently a suggeHtion that his master faculties 
\H're pt>rhaps, after all, those of the jwlgt' or possibly the hi:-.torian or 
scholar. That he "as e
traordinarily impartial, that he '\a
 a scholar and 
v.ould ha,ve made an admirahle historian wa:i clear to all, but that he \\fuI a. 
scholar, or historian, pitchforked into acti\'e life i
, I bdicve, an utterly 
false reading of him. I knew him during twelve years, and for a con- 
siderable part of them I was on tC'rms of affectionate familiarity" ith him, 
though never on those of intimacy. Thi.i wa..q, a.t any rate, sufficient to 
enable me to form a. po:"iti\Te opinion about his nature, and my eoncluqion 
was that the caste of his intellect and imagination was c8'ieutially that 
of a man of action. Being of alitcmry tnrn of mind myself, it 'H\
 perhap
 
easier for me to detect the e&'Icntial ditIerenee. Literature, too, requircs 
· dt'taehmcnt,' but the senqe of proportion in the man of action is different. 
In the great master of affairs imagination is neither · dreamful nor 
dramatic.' His obõervatioll i
 a procc:;:; of direct e..t.lculation and iufercIlee ; 
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1926-1928 he has not the habit' of enacting in himself other people's inward experi- 
ence or dwelling on his own.' In action, and in the calculations necessary 
to concluding rightly with a view to action, personal emotions are mostly 
irrelevant. :Men of action often surprise us by the plainness and curtness 
of their comments. Their sayings may (vide the Duke of \Vellington) 
often appear humorous in their seeming neglect of all aspects but one. 
This trait was very marked in Lord Oxford. 
To brush aside what was insignificant and only to attend to the residue 
was an instinct in him. It may be illustrated by a story of his first 
meeting during his Paisley campaign, though the story also shows still 
more forcibly his attitude in the face of silly misrepresentation, There 
was only a very narrow Liberal majority and the election was a touch-and- 
go one, He had barely got a hearing for his speech-there was a strong 
Labour element in the audience, and interruptions had been fierce and 
frequent. "'hen questions were reached one man asked him why he had 
murdered those working men in Featherstone in 1892. His instant 
answer was: 'It was not in 'ninety-two, but 'ninety-three.' A small 
inaccuracy was the only thing worth correcting in such a charge. And 
his reply to an American, who, after a somewhat lengthy preamble 
explaining how interested he was at last to meet him, 'after having heard 
President \Vilson, Colonel House and your wife often talk about you '- 
, \Vhat did my wife say î ' is decidedly in the vein of the Duke of \Velling- 
ton. But more apposite examples can be found in this book. He wrote 
on August 2nd, 1914 : 
, Happily I am quite clear in my mind as to what is right and wrong. 
1. \Ve have no obligation of any kind either to France or Russia to 
give them military or naval help, 2. The dispatch of the Expeditionary 
Force to help France at this moment is out of the question, and would 
serve no object, 3, \Ve must not forget the ties created by our long- 
standing and intimate friendship with France. 4, It is against British 
interests that France should be wiped out as a Great Power. 5, \Ve 
cannot allow Germany to use the Channel as a hostile base. 6, We have 
obligations to Belgium to prevent it being utilized and absorbed by 
Germany. ' 
Such an entry is not at first sight impressive but examined it will be 
found to contain a complete summary of facts relevant to a possible decision. 
Note the word' happily '- decision in certain events would be justified. 
The more closely his career is examined in future, the more false the 
charge of 'indecision' is likely to appear. On the contrary as when hc 
peremptorily prevented General French from retiring behind the -Seine 
though the General declared the army to be in hopeless difficultics, or 
dealt with the Curragh complication, he will be seen to have exhibited at 
critical moments rapidity of resolution; and, still more often, that rare 
instinct for' timing' a decisive action correctly so that it should occur 
at the most effective moment, That this involved sometimes delay in- 
comprehensible to the public is, of course, true; but the art of states- 
manship, and this is an important part of it, is incomprehensible> to them. 
His drawback as a leader during times of frenzied anxiety was a con- 
comitant of his two strongest points: his immunity from the contagion 
of excitement, and his instinct to think things over by himself. There 
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is a passage in one of his later If'ttcrs in '\\hich he says thcre are three 1926-1928 
kinds of m('n: tho
o who can think \\h('n thcy are by th('mselves- 
tlU'y arc the salt of the C'arth-tho' > who can only think whcn they arc 
\uiting and tal
ing. and tho
(' "ho cannot think at all-th{'y, of course, 
sr' the majority, H" was a man who did his thinking alon('. To talk while 
h was still making up his mind \\as r('pugnunt to him. In war, when the 
urgcncy of this or that measure is vividly hrought home to those in 
imnH'diat(' contact with on(' a
p('('t and ('V('ryhody is seething "ith 
projects and suggestions, sclf-withdra\\n composure is apt to be exasperat- 
ing, and th(' hahit of postponing discussion to und('rminC' a nC'rvous con- 
fidence. )[r. \Yinston Churchill, in his article on Lord Oxford, gave an 
examplf" of the surprise it was to finù, afh'r imagining that Lord Oxford 
had dismisscd som(' UTbcllt matt('r from his mind, that he had all the time 
thought it O\'('r and reached a conclusion upon it. Conversation did not 
help him, but \\ hen he met others in council they found that he was 
pr('pared. 
I associate this characteristic in affairs with t"o others observable in 
hi., private lifl', his strong inclination to siù('track avoidable emotional 
complications, and his reluctance to express opinions on any subject upon 
\\hieh he diù not know his 0\\ n minù completPly. For instance, in his 
youth he had beC'n interested in philosophy, and he still possessed that 
rcspect for thought \\hieh only thoso who have drunk a fair ùraught at 
thc springs of thought rc:tain, Yet because he did not think his opinion 
on such points instructed or know his mind upon thpm, he was un\\illing 
to discuss the UnÍ\erse or the life of man in its "idest asppcts. He would 
show you by a Tl'mark or two that he \\as even more a\\are than most 
people who are eager to discuss such problems of the g('ncral philosophical 
hearings of any particular theory, but he did not "ant to go into it, Ht> 
had a great aversion from stuffing the blanks in his convictions with 
provi."iollal thinking, It \\as the samp in literature. He discu
scd 
reaùily only thosp aspects of it of \\hich he felt he had a thorough com- 
prehension, And since human beings are cndk'ss 8ubjC'cts, ('ach one a 
forpst in which it is only too easy to lose one's way, though he would 
list(,ll \\ith I)k
a."urc and amu
m('nt to ingenious interpretations, you 
felt thpy were far from imprps
ing him de('ply. IIp liked gossip and the 
quasi-intellectual discu
sion of eharactt'r, but he himRelf rarely contri- 
lmh.d to such discus
ions an)'thing but the mo::;t ob\ ious common s('nse. 
His reluctance, in private as "ell as public, to dh.cuss what "as not 
yet clear to him S('('I1lS to me to be tht' ruanifpstation of a fundam('ntal 
charactcristic-{}Ile which I p<,rsonally admire more than any othcr-a 
perfC'ct intpgrity of mind. The foundation of his character wa
 tho 
adamant stone of intellectual intpgrity. It made magnanimity natural to 
him for, eðt animi exi[fuique Ulfio (HeY('ngf" is thf" joy of a Rtar\,pd and 
puny 801.11), It made it easy for him to put aside pt.>l'8onal considerations 
\\ In.n the intef('sts {'ither of tho nation or his party were conCt'rnC'd. 
At such junctures th(' soul of his honour was at stake, and I do not believe 
that the historian \\ ill diseoH'r ono instance in his long eaI'('pr in \\ hich 
he risked it. (The shameful jettboning of Haldane "as not his work, 
but was forced upon him by the tln'n ine\ itablo Coalition.). 
I have spoh.en of his mimi above as, in my judgment, essentially that 
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1926-1928 of a man of action, Such intellectual integrity is necessary to a man of 
action who can be trusted to be effective not merely once or twice, but 
continuously, Yet it also prevented him from touching some of those 
levers which circumstances may compel a man of action to pull. He 
could not make an unfair appeal. In the lVar he lost the confidence of 
the mob. The change from the Asquith to the Lloyd George régime was 
a change to an appeal to the subconscious and usually the baser side of it, 
both in the public and in those actively concerned in carrying on the War 
administratively. He knew all about such appeals, but he could not bring 
himself to make them, He was out of touch, therefore, with what is 
instinctive and emotional in human nature, and especially prominent at 
such times. In private life and in administrative he shrank from using 
authority or personal appeal as a weapon to produce conviction, and it was 
acute pain to himself to speak words which might give pain, Mter he 
had indicated the reasonable course he could not bring himself to do more ; 
it seemed, I expect, like an illsult-a disloyalty-to use irrelevant means 
of persuasion-something certainly impossible where affection or trust 
existed. His opinion of human nature struck me as being neither high 
nor low. 'Vhere colleagues were concerned it might seem to have often 
been too high, in this sense, that he did not see (such may be the magni- 
tude of the tasks of a statesman) that there was much difference between 
mediocrities-A was practically as good a man as B, though B was abler, 
I was an ' Asquith man' long before I knew him, and I remember what 
attracted me when, on his appointment to the Premiership, the papers 
were discussing, as his' one defect' his lack of magnetism, that it was 
prt.>cisely that that attracted me, I have no confidence in the steady 
sagacity of the so-called magnetic. And when I came to know him, the 
absence of either magnetism or any desire to impress, grew beautiful 
to me. 
As a membcr of the public, I felt he sought our solid advant.age and 
not our ridiculous patronage; and as a friend, that there was in him that 
integrity of feeling and thought which is a permanent guarantee of noble 
actions, 
His talk was that of a man who had more faith in facts than theories, 
more interest in records than conjectures-unless those were fantastic, 
when he could be amused by the ingenuity and recklessness of other 
people's opinions, I soon noticed that though he enjoyed cleverness, he 
never missed it in a companion whom he liked, He seemed to get more 
and more fond of people he was used to, and to suffer comparative.ly little 
from boredom, that common scourge of uncommon men, It did not 
matter if they were always the same. In fact, he seemed to like them to 
be so; just as he never got tired of either the books, or the places, or the 
jokes, or the anecdotes which had once pleased him, He was even like a 
child in the pleasure he took in having something' over again.' This 
characteristic and the absolute self-sufficiency of his mind (not his heart) 
struck you, 'Vhen he was bored, however, it appeared to be an un- 
usually acute form of discomfort, Over the wine, after dinner, and under 
the spell of an unduly explanatory or pretentious talker, sounds which 
at first resembled considerate murmurs of assent, would gradually prolong 
themselves into unmistakable moans, terminating at last in a flurried 
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gesture of hospitality and a Buddpn risf'. Comp)acf'nt long-\\ iJH)('{hw

 1 !"I

I 
28 
or attf'lnpts to draw him out we're apt to producp tlh:,f' R) 1IlptOIl1R. At 
dinru'r, \\ he'n in dang('r of being thu
 f)ulnue'rg 'd, })(' would cateh ('agl'rJy 
at any lifl'ht'lt of a remark thrO\\ n him by one of hi
 ehiJdn'n, That ho 
should have enjoyed socie'ty, and taken 80 much of it during hi6 life might 
8('(,1ll incongruous in him, until we realiSt. that he too1. it ns a re'st : amiable 
people', pretty womcn, bright lights, fripndly festivity and remarks flying 
about which ho could catch and rpply to by elllploying an pighth of hi'i 
intclle'ct afforded effcctive distraction; it \\a9 a rcfreshme'nt, H('nry 
James, coming back once from a lunche'on pJ.rty at ] )0\\ ning Strt'et during 
the 'Val', rcmar1.ed on 'the' e'xtraordinary, the admirable, rigid, intdle'e- 
tual economy' which the PrilU(, 1\Iinistpr practi<;('d on Buch oe('a
ions. 
One word more in conclusion, Lady O'Úord, in her pl'('facc tv M emorie8 
and RLflectiuns, dra\\s atte'ntion to an important fact "hidl is not g('npralJy 
undt'r8tood: he was an emotional man and a \'e'ry sensitive' one, f.;iW1
 
of that HCn:Ütin'ness arc his inahility to as)\, for fairer treatllle'nt for him- 
spIf, or to take any step to further the' interests of his chiJdn'n, lIt' could 
Hot bring himsp)f to do such thing8, The strength of the' emotional sido 
of hið nature is knO\Hl to those he Im"cd, but the follo\\ing ('xtcrn'1.1 signs 
of it Ilrt' noteworthy, He eov('rpd hi:; humiliation:-; \\ ith silence', Loth in 
puhlie and privat
. But, after his fall in ]H16, though appan'ntIy bearing 
it with the gr('ate
t equanimity, tho shoek produced an attack which, 
for a f{'w hours, was taken for paralysis; whe'll his OWll folIowe'I'S did not 
take him at his word that it \\as impossible to work any longer "ith 

rr. Lloyd George, the disappoint1lle'llt struck him dm\ n physically. 
Some time afterwards-l noted it, Lecause it \\as a rare gleam of self- 
diseIosun'- he Raid, in dating an (,\e'nt, 'Ah, that was whiJ(' I \\a
 
recovering from my wound.' Anù once I rt'J11erubcr, after he lost his 
f!('at-the conn.rsation had turm'd upon metaphor and comparison<;;- 
hf'i said to me': 'I will show you a eompari
on in poetry which moves 
n1('.' Ho took down a Coleridge and point
'd to the' lim's : 
Like an Amb olel and hlind 
Some carm-o.n h08 left behind ' 


nn() t}l<'J1 rathe'r hurri{'dly kIt the room. But df'spair, whethf'r about 
himself or public IlfIair
, \\as to him J1ll're weak-mind(.(h1e'sR. He' n've'r 
induJg(.d in p(,s'iimi
m-t})('re again sho\\ing 0I]e' of th.. trait'i of the' lll..lll 
of action. \\llCther or not he thought of him
t'lf as a grpat man [ could 
Jl('vpr diKeO\ PI', Jlf" proh.lbly would ha\(' said the' tf'rm \\as an f'xe(
e'tJiJ}gJy 
\ agu(', ono, and ho would certainly not have tnlstcd th . reports of illtro- 

pcctiull on such a POillt." 
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S O:MEONE said shortly after Asquith's death that he was the 
last of the Romans. There was truth and meaning in this 
saying, He was one of the long line who have come from the 
seats of learning and passed through the traditional stages to the 
highest place. His background was that of the old order with its 
respect for institutions, its sense of decorum in the public life, its 
dislike of advertisement and appeals to the mob. Circumstances 
made hinl the instrument of great democratic and Parliamentary 
changes, and for a period in his life all the winds of passion and 
prejudice raged about him. These storms he rode not with the 
exhilaration of the mob-leader, but with a cool and quiet patience 
which rebuked and sonletimes exasperated the impatient, but which 
generally had behind it a driving power of which they were un- 
aware. He was by nature a man of peace, but those who challenged 
him found that they had cause to beware when, after exhausting all 
the possibilities of peace, he took up their challenge. 
A mere catalogue of the crises, conflicts, and perils, successive or 
simultaneous, which beset the country during the years of his 
Administrations would be sufficient to prove that the pilot who 
weathered these storms was a man of extraordinary qualities of 
brain and nerve. The overwhelming events of the Great \Var have 
blotted backwards in the nlemory of those who lived through them, 
and for the time being obscured their vision of what wept before. 
But as British institutions evolve, the story of the Parliamentary 
struggle which preceded the War will recover its place in history, and 
the study of Asquith's part in them be of high importance. That 
part, from the rejection of the Budget in 1909 to the passing of the 
Parliament Act in 1911, reveals itself as an orderly sequence of events 
in which, if the conflict had to be, the democratic forces could hardly 
have been handled with greater sobriety and skill. The death of 
King Edward and the advent of his successsor broke the continuity 
at one point, but in the Constitutional Conference which followed, 
the arrangement with the Crown and the second election in 1910, we 
see the ground 11lade sure at all stages, and every precaution taken 
386 
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so that the result should be decisive, and as little open to challenge 
on the ground of fairness as possible. Asquith's attitude during this 
period is not that of the revolutionary attacking tho ancient cOll')titu- 
tion, but of a man of conservative disposition who il:3 required by 
rÏrcumstances and events to dt:fend it againRt an innovation which 
would have destroyed one of its central assumptions. He was in all 
this a great House of Commons man \\ith not a little of the Puritan's 
zeal for the power and privilege of what he believed to be the 
greatest legislative Assembly in the world. And if in the last resort 
the appeal was to the Cro\\n, there again he is Been anxiou:,ly seeking 
to keep the King out of public controversy, and thus to pr('serve the 
saving paradox of the Constitutional monarchy, which is that 
the Parliamentary attaek should fall on the lIinister who advises 
the Sovereign and not on the Sovereign for accepting his advice. 
The characteristic Asquith is seen in these years, going his own 
\\ay at his O"wn pace, esche\\ing all mob oratory, working indefatig- 
ahly for peace behind the scenes, di
liking conflict for its own sake, 
but taking it up soberly and massively when he saw no other way, 
and then unflagging when others tired, and immovable, even re- 
morseless, about the end in view. All these qualities are seen again 
in the last days before the 'Var when he and Grey working together 
e
hausted the possibilities of peace, and then turned 
oberly and 
grimly to face the terrible alternative. 
'Yhen the 'Var came, it was fated that a man of this temperament 
and disposition bhould find himself in conflict with those who 
demanded short cuts and quick returns. Kitchener's prediction, so 
horrifying to other member
 of the Government, that the \rar \\ould 
last three years, kft Asquith undismayed, and he dt:emed it hi., 
special duty as Prime 'Iinister to stand between the soldiers in the 
field and all criticism that he thought impatient or unfair. It was 
highly honourable and won for hin1 behind the scenes the reputation 
that he most valued, but hh
 appearancc month aftcr month, taking 
upon himself the burden of all disaster:i and mi
takes, and giving to 
others the credit for victories and successes, produced in time the 
impression that he in some exceptional way ",as ITßpoIlsible for 
d('Iays and misfortunes for ",hich all the _\.Ilies and all their stllt{'S- 
men were collectively to blame, if blame there v. RH. In normal times 
this would have been corrected by the champion
hip of coll
agues 
and supporters coming to the rescue of their Chief again
t the 
attacks of opponent-oJ, but in war it ldt him e:xposed "ithout defcnce 
to the attacks of newspdpcrs or impatient critics who "\\ere con- 
vinced that they could win the" ar, if he \\cre removed from the 
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scene. It was perhaps fortunate for his fmccessors that their claim 
to possess this secret was not expospd to the same stream of 
criticism and obloquy as had descended upon Asquith's head in the 
earlier years of the 'Val'. 
His character was not all of one texture. Though he bore slings 
and arrows with unfailing stoicism when directed against himself, 
he had an extrmne dislike of inflicting wounds upon others. This 
led him at times to postpone and evade unpleasant duties which had 
finally to be faced, and which became only more difficult and painful 
through the delay. The simplicity that refuses to believe evil, which 
was a very genuine part of his character, conspired with this dislike 
of wounding to give hhn the reputation of " waiting and seeing" 
which was the main reproach of his detractors. This characteri;jtic 
was displayed in little things rather than big, and was far l",SS 
important than the public was led to suppose, but the little things 
accumulated and dan1aged his reputation. He was, lnoreover, for a 
n1an of his formidable equipment, singularly lacking in the art of 
self -defence. He had never from the beginning of his career had to 
fight for any prize. The" effortless superiority" which he once said 
satirically was the mark of the Balliol man, was really his own 
prerogative and it separated hin1, longo inter-vallo, from all com- 
petitors in his rise to the highest place. But when finally he was 
attacked it left hin1 an easy prey to his enemies and critics. In the 
atmosphere of war the weapons which they used-daily under- 
mining in groups of newspapers, catch-words and opprobrious 
epithets constantly repeated-fell with deadly effect upon a man 
who hated publicity, and whose invariable and exasperating 
answer to his enemies was" silence when they brawl." 
There was no mock 1110desty in Asquith; his failing was rather a 
certain arrogance which made him rate his enemies too low, and 
blinded him to the powers and qualities of men who were not of his 
school and tradition, the business men, the men of push and go, the 
very modern n1en who were more and more demanding their place 
in the sun. This new throng pressed upon him, challenging his 
authority and questioning his 111ethods, and found him too proud 
to fight. But they disclosed what had undoubtedly become a defect 
in the man who was the leader of his country in war. 1\11'. Bonar Law 
said a true word when he told Asquith that a Prime :Minister must not 
only be active but seem active in war-time. The shop-window 111USt 
be dressed, the sense of dramatic lnovement imparted to the country; 
there must be no shivering and shrinking at the dreadful word 
propaganda. Propaganda there must be, and not only against the 
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enemy hut for the greater glory of Primo 
finister anfl Cabinet. 
l\Iany \ oices repeated the talc at 10 Downing Street in 1 UI.3 and HHû, 
but always \\ith the same result-the look of disdain, the contempt- 
uous shrug. The last of the R.omans wrapt his toga about him and 
muttered his II non tali aux 'lio." lIe would go, if he "as not wanted, 
but ho would not stay to fight with these moù(
rn \\eapon
. 
']'}w judgment pfi

es to hi
tory find it" ould he pre
umptuou'J of 
his hiogr1.phers to claim the final word about the man who steered 
hi country through the nine nlOst critical and perilouq years of its 
existence, yellrs "hich for centuries to corne "ill be the subject of 
research and. controversy. But this at least may be said. Hespect for 
...\
quith's character and qualitie
 has ste<Hlily ri
cn in tho yeard 

inco hi
 dpath. As timo paf-:o:es, his detractors fall into the hack- 
ground, and his figure is 8een in massive outline embodying the 
qualities which Englishmen most like to think of as their own, 
fortitude, dignity, honcbty, gcnerobity, the equal mind in arduous 
affair:;. Collcagues spcak of his genero::ïity and entire lack of vanity 
and jealou
y; Boldier:-1 of his loyal f'upport and ready under
tanding 
of their problems and difficulties, his coolne

 and f'teadines
 in 
time of great danger. Friends 8peak of thc warm-hearted and deeply 
affectionate nature under the outward reserve. Alnong all those who 
assailed him in his lifptime nonf' ever charged him with meanncs
 
or deceit. He handed on untarnished to hiB f'uccessor the great 
traditions of the I"ngli
h public life. :\lany emilll'ut men have mad 
claims for them
dYes which hi
tory has failed to endor
e, hut it 
Inay be said of Asquith that the curtain i
 seldonllifted on his wor1.. 
hchind the scene without the disco\""cry being nlade that he dCbcrved 
far morc than he ever claimed for hilll
clf, or than eome of hig 
contemporarics hnew. 
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O'Donnell, Hugh, and The Times, i. 
59 
Oesterreich- U ngarns A u8sen-politik, i. 
248 
Old Age Pensions, i, 188, 189, 229, 239, 
297, established (1908), i, 232, 
233 
Oldham, i. 103, 104 
Omagh, war stores depot, ii, 42 
Ommaney, Captain, ii, 50 
Opposition, the, in 1908, i. 203-4; in 
1911, attitude of, i, 302 sqq,; in 
1918, a combination to wipe out, 
ii, 311 
Opposition Leaders, promise of support 
in resisting German aggression, 
ii. 90 
Orange Free State, alliance with Trans- 
vaal, i. 133 
Orchard, Dr" ii. 323 
Order in Council of March, 1914, ii, 
131 
Osborne, Bernal, :M,P" i. 27 
Osborne judgment, i. 355-6 
O'Shea, Captain, i. 63 
Mrs., i. 63 
Ostend-Antwerp road scheme, ii, 125-6 
Ottoman Integrity formula, interment 
of, ii. 129 
Oxford, H,H, A,'s life-long sentiment 
for, i, 34 
Oxford, Lord (temp, Anne), impeach- 
ment of, i. 327 
Oxford and Cambridge Commission, 
H, H. A.'s presidency of, ii. 
323 
Oxford University, H,H,A.'s candidature 
for the Chancellorship rejected 
by, ii. 355 sqq, 
Oxford and Asquith, Countess of (born 
Tennant and lrnown as :Margot), 
i 72, 75, 95, 193, 213, 214, 215, 
217,223,281,282, 304, ii. 19, 349, 
350, 352; characteristics of, i, 96, 
224-5, and political intuition of, 
ii. 229; letter to, from Jowett on 
her marriage, i, 96; H, H. A.'s 
courtship of, engagement to, and 
marriage with, i, 96 sqq,; Jetters 
to her from H, H. A., i. 97, 100 
sqq,; Autobiography of, cited, i. 
97 et alibi, passim; on her ac- 
quaintance with the first :Mrs. 
Asquith, i. 98; on her decision to 
marry H, H, A" i, 99; on 
H. H. A, as speaker, i. 190; 
children of (see also under 
names), i, 193; on Raymond 
Asquith, and his wife, i, 193; 
on H, H, A.'s powers of memory, 
i. 214; the "higher unity" 
between her and H. H, A., i, 224 ; 
on Ll. O.'s appointment as 'Var 
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Secretary as meaning H. H. A.'s 
dimi8øion, ii, 228-9; on a visit to 
\\ïndsor, i. 2-12-3; on H. H. A.'s 
meeting with Ll. G., December 
1918, and on his not being invited 
to attend the Poace Conference, 
ii. 312-13 
Letters to, from H, H, A. (see also 
.. )[argot Lettem," i. 07, 100 
8qq), from Rome, i. 187-8; on an 
interview with King Edward, in 
I D08, i. HI."); on kissing hands at 
Biarritz, i. 197; on Cabinet 
friction in 1909, i. 234; on his 
cruise and on the death of Edward 
VII, i. 280 sqq.; on the Con- 
stitutional Conference and on 
A, J, B., i, 201; on Haldane's 
ViscoWltcy (1911), i, 293; on 
life at sea and on Sicily, ii. 
13; on Kitchener, ii. 1M; on 
LI. G, in 1914, ii. 50-1; on the 
Naval situation in 1914, ii. 76-7 ; 
on efficiency of W,O. and Navy, 
foolish optimism. a to.lk with 
Co.mbon, and on K. of K.'s out- 
look, ii. 10ft--7; on his visit to 
the French \Var front, in 1916, ii. 
173; on a Conference at Oalais, ii, 
174; on a Conference in Pari!'!, ii. 
175-6; on his vi"it to Ireland 
(1916), ii. 215 8qq.; on the long 
Btrain, endured by (1916), ii. 230 ; 
on their happiness past and to 
come, ii. :121; on resigning 
Liberal Leadership (1926), ii. 
369 
Oxford and AHquith, Herbert Henry, 
1st Earl of 
Dio
o.phical roferences to 
1832-1870, hirth and fßmil
, i, 16 
8qq" childhood, early roli
ious 
a880ciations, education at City of 
London I';('hool, i. 17 øqq., pre- 
cocious feat, i. 17, 18, encomium 
on Founder's Day, i. 24 sqq., 
writings of, for school magazine, 
i. 28; lettem from, to his mother 
and sist(\r, i. 16, IH IIqq,; lectures 
and sermons referl"{
d to, by, i. 
21, 28. 29-30 
181
1874, at Balliol College, i. 
18, 26, contemporarioø, 23, 31, 
characterif.tics as undergraduate, 
shyness of, 26-7; letters of this 
period, 27 sqq, ; academic achieve- 
monts, i. 32 sq'l., interest of, in 
politics and early spooch at the 
Union, and Prosidency thereof, i, 
32, 33, his circle of friends, i. 
33, US, congratulations of, on 
his first Premiership, 1 HS; life- 
long sentimont of, for Oxford, i, 
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3-1; the Craven Scholarship and 
the Fellowship gained by, i. 32, 
34, 43, 222; attitude of, to 
education and to the cla88ics, i. 
3-1-5; relations \\ith Jowett, i. 
31, 35 sqq., and impression of 
him, 37 
1874-18S6, choice of the Law as 
profession, but political future his 
aim, i. 38, legal studies, 40, slow 
progress, 41, 44-5; 80urces of 
income in the brieflo88 years, i. 
45, ii, 232; engagement books of, 
i. 46, change in contents after 
1889,71 ; memorandum prepared 
by on the Parliamentary Oath, 
valuable results of, to his career, i. 
47; and the Parnell Commission, 
i. 41-8, date of its visible progress, 
i, 47; Law pupils of, i. 48, 8ketch 
of, by 'Ir. Joh. H.08kill, i. 48-9; 
takes silk (18DO), i, 49; first 
marriago, i. 38, 42 sqq., children 
of, i. 38, 4-1, 45; coaching on 
leaving Oxford, i. 39; reading 
party at t:)t. Andrews, i. 39- 10 ; 
88 amateur actor, i. 42; takeø to 
golf, i. 40, and continues to play, 
ii. 193 
IH
{j-18t10, enters Parliament as 
M.P, for Ea.st Fife, i, 40, 48, 50- 
51 ; maiden speech of,on coercion, 
i, 62, 53 8(j'l" his rank in the House 
assured after, i. ,,6 ; other 
notable spee<'heø in I i-
7, i. 63 
sqq.; Junior Counsel for Parnen, 
i. 60, croøø-examination by, of 
Macdonald. effect of, on hia 
fortunes, 62, attack by, on the 
Attorney-General'ø procedure, i. 
63 
1890-1892, Friondship with Hal- 
dano, i, 61; Parliamentary team 
formed by, i, 67-8; mreneøs of 
his intervention in debate, i. 68, 
69 ; and the .. Dine Posts" 
dinners, i. 68; relations of, with 
Harcourt, i. 68-9: joins the 
.. Imperial League," i. t.1tI; le
al 
work of, increase in, i. 69: 
speeches by, characteril:ltica of, i. 
t..>U ; relations of, with John 
::\Iörlcy, i. 70-1: a turning-point 
in his life, expansion of hIS 
social circle, i. 71-2; death of 
his first wife, i. 72-3, his letter on 
her, 73 
1
!ll-l
!H, Enga
ment to Margot 
'l'onnant, i, 93; marriage, i. 99; 
hone
 moon, i. 100; letters before 
and after, 97, 100 øqq,; the 
}1('rf('(.tion of their married life, 
i, III 
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1892-1895, Selected to move the 
Vote of No Confidence, i. 75-6; 
prospect of 0 ffice, i. 75; becomes 
Home Secretary, i, 77, Queen 
Victoria's comment on, 78 ; 
speech of, on Second Home Rule 
Bill, i, 79; speeches in debate, 
characteristics of, i, 79; Em- 
ployers' Liability Bill (1893), 
piloted by, i. 80; decision of, on 
public meetings in Trafnlgnr 
Square, i, 80-1; decision of, on 
release of Irish dynamiters, his 
own comment on this speech, i. 
82; activities of, as to industrial 
and administrative reforms, i, 85- 
86; work of, in and out of Parlia- 
ment, i, 93 sqq., see also Bills 
concerned under nam.es; speeches 
by, on the Address of 1895, 
i. 93 sqq., praise of, by Harcourt, 
95 
1895-1899, in Opposition, i, 112; 
classed as a Roseberyite, i, 113, 
115 ; Rosebery's wish for, as 
successor to the Premiership, i, 
115 ; efforts to compose the 
Rosebery-Harcourt differences, i. 
115, why ineffectual, i, 116-17; 
indicated as leader, by Rosebery, 
i. 114, 117, and Leven speech of 
i. 118, 134, further urged to 
undertake the duty, 120, 124; 
memorandum by, on Harcourt's 
withdrawal from party leadership 
(1898), i, 119 sqq,; letters on 
referred to, from Harcourt, i. 
122 sqq., and from C,-B., i, 124-5 ; 
return to the Bar, i. 125; cases 
accepted by, i, 125-6, incomo 
derived from legal work, 126, 171, 
226 
1899-1902, Attitude of, to Kruger's 
ultimatum, and to the Boer 
War, i. 133 sqq,; on military 
failures in Boer War, i. 136; 
Liverpool Street Station speech 
by, on the Liberal party view 
of the Boer .War, i. 139; Liberal 
Imperialist dinner to, i, 140, 141 ; 
Vice-President, Liberal League, 
i. 142 sqq.; letter to constituents 
on tho "clean slate" doctrine 
and on Ireland, i, 143-4; St, 
Leonards speech on separate 
organisations within party, i. 145 ; 
relations of, with C.-B., i. 145-6 ; 
attitude of, to Foreign and Im- 
perial affairs, i, 147; opinion 
of, on Milner, now and later, i, 
148 
1902-1905, Free Trade addresses by, 
in duel with Chamberlain, i. 153 


sqq. ; legal work (1902), i. 155; 
Cinderford speech of, on the Fiscal 
issue, i, 156; on the 1902 Edu- 
cation Bill, i. 166; on Chinese 
labour, i. 167-8 ; 
1905-1906, Rosebery's Bodmin 
speech and the Liberal League, 
H, H. A.'s action after, and 
Rosebery's letter to him, i. 169-70; 
becomes Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, i. 172, 173; suggested 
as leader in the Commons, i. 172 ; 
on tho formation of C,-B,'s 
Cabinet, i. 173, 174-5, on his 
own position in a latter to Hal- 
dane, and the reply, j, 174-5; 
letters of, to Haldane in 1905, 
i. 174 sqq,; at Hatfield while the 
Liberal Government was in forma- 
tion, i. 176; election speeches 
(1906), i, 176, on Chinese labour, 
i. 177-8; drafting by, of the 
Transvaal Constitution, i, 179; as 
Deputy Leader, i. 180; the 
" sledge hammer " in the House, 
i. 181; first Budget of, i. 180-1 ; 
debating ability shown by, i, 
181; on Trade Disputes Bill, i, 
183-4 
1907, Visit to Rome, i. 187-8; his 
Budget, and Budget speech, on 
Olù Age Pensions, Income Tax 
reform, and Revenue reform, i. 
188 sqq, ; and OM Age Pensions, 
i. 188, 189; and the Suspensory 
Veto, and partisan character of 
the House of Lords, i. 192; a 
holiday at Arclwr.field, i. 192- 
193 
1908, Death of C,-B., letter from 
him on his death-bed, i, 194, last 
words of, to II, H. A" i. 196; 
interview with the King and 
appointment as Prime Minister, 
i. 195, 196-7 ; first Premiorship of, 
i. 193, 197, H)8 sqq,; first 
Cabinet of, i, 198, members of, 
199sqq.,"charactors" among, 202- 
203; financial affairs of, i, 226; 
inevitable as successor to C.-B., 
i. 228; first speech as Premier, 
on his political faith, i. 229; 
first Budget of his Premiership, 
i. 230; Licensing Bill introduced 
by, conflict over, i. 230 sqq., 326 ; 
Third Budget of, i. 232; Old Ago 
Pensions established by, i, 232-3; 
Education Bills anù their diffi- 
culties, i, 233 sqq,; on the pro- 
posed Eucharistic procession, i. 
237; letter to Morley on tho 
Morley-Minto Reforms and the 
House of Commons, i, 238 ; 
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outlook for tho Socond SeSAion, 
i, 239 sqq,; National Liberal Club 

p('c('h of, on tho H OU80 of Lords, 
i, 24:0; predif'tion as to the 1909 
Budget and its fulfilment, i. 24: 1 ; 
,isits to Windsor, i. 242; Guild- 
hall Bpeech on Bosnia-Herze- 

ovina, i, 245-6; on British 
Treaty obligations, i. 247; letters 
to KnoIJys on the T.,ar being 
mado Admiral, i. 249 sqq, 
I !)II!), Finanrial problem before, i. 
2.32 sqq,; Cabinet trouhlos, 253- 
254; Defence by, of the Budget. 
i, 250, final spee<,h thereon, 
and Tariff Reform, 2;'9-60; the 
rejection of the 1909 Budget by. 
tho Lorlla controvel'Rv conducted 
by, i. 260-1; rosolution on the 
action of the Lords and conse. 
quent (;('neral Election, i. 261; 
Second Session, t he great achieve- 
ment of, the Union of South 
Africa Act, i. 264, the .. colour 
bar" difficulty, i. 265, tributos 
after its passing. i. 2ti5 sqq, 
H)J 0, Uud
et Election speech, 
Albort HftJl, i. 263, 2G8-9, 272; 
mandate Bought by, i. 268-9; 
Socond Premiel"8hip of, and the 
struggle "ith the J>eers, i, 21i9 
8qq.; a fau.x pas. of, i. 270; 
on the allf\ged .. gtlaranteos " on 
creation of Peers, i. 273, 274; 
cruise" ith M f' Kenna, lettors on, to 
his \\ife, i. 2bo-l, on the death of 
Ed\\ard VII, i. 281-2, and tribute 
to that monarch in the House, 
i. 2t\2; on future intention of 
his government, i. 279, 311. 339 ; 
and his colleagues, populnr de- 
nunciations of, i, 283; relations 
of, "ith Ed\\ard VI 1. and Quoon 
Alexandra, i. 2.JJ, l:onstitutiollal 
Conff'rE'nce, i. 28.J, his commcnt 
011, 287. 288; f!ccptical as to 
Coalitio1ls, i. 287; scheme for a 
National Government exdudiu;( 
him. i, 2t'7, 
bS ; porsonal 
position of, in 1910, Haldn.no on, 
i, 288; opinion of, on the Unionist 
divibion of Icgitolo.tion. i, 289-90; 
at Sandringham. on the que8tion 
of a di8801ution, i. 296; advice of 
his Cabinet to King Ge<>rge on a 
di88olution, I"('portcd by, i. 297- 
2m
; assent of the King gained, 
i, 29R; the special "contingency," 
i. 291. 310; statement on this 
interview made ill the House of 
Lords by Lord Crewe ill I U II, i. 
:122-3; election I;}1OOchee (1910). 
high lo,'cl of, the Hull spet"ch, on 
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Home RulE' anrl \Vf'lsh Diøee- 
to.blishment, i. 299-300; a pa.s- 
sage of arms with A. J, B, over 
election (allf'ged) tactics, i, :101 i 
on the l\linimum Wage Bill, i. 
353 
1911, the Parliament Bill of, i. 186; 
the .. sufficient majority" <lis- 
cU8Red by H, H, A. with the King, 
i. 302; on creation of Peers, i, 
304; and intcrvie\\9 between 
Kin
 Geor
e and Opposition 
Leaders, i. 3 0 ,3; minute by, on 
the Functions of the Crown, i, 
305-6; 011 the tran.
fonnation of 
the Parliament Bill by the Lords' 
amendments, i. 309; arrival of 
the special contin
ency foreseen 
in 1910 (cf. i. 291), i. :no, 311 ; 
letter from. to Balfour and Lans- 
downe on the political situation 
in July 1911, i. 312-13, 324; 

peoch undelivered because of 
uproar, i. 314 øqq,; protest 
against .. havin
 coerced the 
King," i. 322, and the staooment 
by Lord Crewe on the interview 
with His )Iajesty in 1910, i. 322- 
323, 324; words of. describin
 
the November Conference \\ ith 
tho King, i. 323; iIIneøø of. i, 3
 I ; 
arrangements by, in event of 
the Parliament Bill not passin
. 
i. 326; strain on, of the 8tru
Q:le 
".ith the Lords, and crisis in 
foreign affairs, i. 327 ; li6t of those 
to be approached for consent to 
submit their names to tho K.wg 
for poora
08 in event of neces- 
sity, i, 321'\, 3:!!t 8fJq.; majority 
of hiA government, i, 302; and 
Control of Supply, i. 333 i and 
the second election on Budget 
quostion, i, 333-4; and the 
undN"8tandinu \\ith the King. 
i. 334-6. 336; memorandum 
exproøaing hiB , iews on the 
strug'glo \\ ith the Lord_, i. 33
 
øqq.; view on Huspensory V oto. 
i. 341; trouhles of thie 
(>ar. i. 
343 8fJ'l'; Ll. G.'81Iansion Houøe 
speech welcomed by, i. 344; 
declaration by. in the HO\18Ø on 
the Agadir affair. i, 344 -5. and 
\\ ar-readineøø. i. 345, and the 
W.O, view (1911), i, 346-7; 
transfer of 
lini.sters, i. 341)-7; 
l:hurclllll'8 lott.('r to, on a Xa,'al 
\\ or Staff, i. 347; kppt conversant 
of foreign affairs, i. 348; and the 
II military com, ersat ionø. " i. 3.19 ; 
and the Haih\""a).ðtrike. i. 3;,0, 3.>li 
tributo of. to A. J. B., i, 3.>1; 
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Government of, Tory "japes" 
at (1911), i. 352; and Coal 
Miners' :Minimum \Vage Bill, i. 
352 sqq. 
1912-1913-1914, Programme for, i. 
352; on the Osborne judgment, 
i. 355-6; support of, to Ll. Go's 
Insurance Bill, i. 357; and to 
Speaker's ruling on the \Voman 
Suffrage amendment to the 
Franchise Bill, i. 358-9 ; opponent 
of Woman Suffrage, his statement 
of reasons, i. 360-1; and the 
Marconi episode, i. 361, his own 
words cited, 362-3, and on the 
expressions of regret by those 
concerned, i. 364-5; obituary 
tribute to Alfred Lyttelton, i. 366 ; 
work of, on the Home Rule Bill 
and Ulster, ii. 14 sqq,; cruise and 
visit to Malta, ii, 18; Dublin 
speech and suffragette attack on, 
ii, 19-20, 23; view of on the 
proceedings in North and South 
Ireland (1912), ii. 21; reply of, 
to Spender's criticism on Govern- 
ment inaction in 1912, ii, 22 sqq, ; 
on the position of the King in 
regard to the Home Rule Bill, ii, 27 
sqq., Memorandum by on the 
Constitutional position of the 
Sovereign, ii. 29sqq. ; on the Parlia- 
ment Act, ii, 30; Memorandum by, 
on the Irish situation in autumn 
1913, ii. 31 sqq,; interviews of, 
with Law, Redmond and Carson 
on exclusion of Ulster, ii, 35 8qq. ; 
amendment by, on Ulster's 
option on Home Rule, ii, 38; on 
risk of an Ulster coup de main 
(March 1914), ii. 42 
1914, on the Curragh incident, ii. 
44-5,46, and in the debate there- 
on, 48, 373; the Secretaryship for 
\Var assumed by (1914), ii. 45; 
242; to the King on the Lame 
gun-rwming affair, ii. 49 ; 
prolonged efforts in negotiating 
with Unionists and Ulster leaders, 
ii. 60; the Irish situation in 
1914, ii, 52; and the Bucking- 
ham Palace Conference, ii, 53, 54- 
55; optimism of, as to the upshot 
of the Home Rule Bill, ii. 55-6 ; the 
double anxieties of, 1908 to 1914, 
ii. 57, 60; efforts to preserve 
European peace, ii, 58; Govern- 
ment of, criticisms of, its foreign 
policy, 1908-14, basis of, ii, 60; 
Defence policy of his Government, 
1908 onward, ii. 61-2; on 
measures of defence, and on 
Page's talk of raising an Army in 


1912, ii, 62-3; and the German 
fleet, ii, 63 sqq,; and the results 
of the Haldane mission, ii, 66; 
on the German attempt to secure 
British neutrality, ii, 68; on 
defence of French northern coasts 
and of Channel ports, ii. 71, 72 ; 
reproached for not foreseeing 
coming of War in 1914, ii. 78; 
on events leading to and efforts to 
avert the 'Var, ii. 79 sqq,; to the 
King on the Cabinet of July 25, 
1914, on Ireland, and the Austrian 
ultimatum to Serbia, ii, 79-80 
sqq.; on the Austrian ultimatum 
and its acceptance by Serbia, on 
the Home Rule and other Irish 
matters and on accusations by 
Russia and Germany on breaking 
peace; also on the postponement 
of the Home Rule Bills and the 
\Velsh Disestablishment Bill, ii, 83- 
84; on Belgian neutrality as the 
main question on August 1, 1914, 
ii.84, 98-9; summary of England'B 
duty in August, ii, 85; view of, 
on how to secure national unity, 
in August, ii, 87, 98; and Grey's 
despatch of July 30, ii. 87; 
appeal to Morley not to resign, 
ii, 89; decision of, on interven- 
tion, ii, 89; promise of support 
of Opposition received by, ii, 90- 
91; on the ultimatum to Ger- 
many, ii. 92, 93; Ministry of, 
comparative youth of, and vig- 
ourous Pacifism of, ii, 94; no 
early declaration on the side 
of France contemplated by, 
or by Grey, and why, i, 97-8; 
on the secrets of European 
diplomacy, and on many causes 
contributory to the War, ii, 
99-100; view of peril to England 
of German conquest of France, 
ii, 99; part played by, at out- 
break of'W ar, ii, 100; fe8tina 
lente of his method, criticism of, 
unfounded, ii, 101; on the. City 
men and their funk, ii. 102 i 
speech moving Vote of Credit, ii. 
103, 325, text, 111 sqq. i on dis- 
patch of Expeditionary Force, 
critical words in the phrase, ii. 
104; Kitchener appointed by, to 
War Council, ii, 105; French's 
plan of withdrawing our forces, 
ii, 107-8 i on Kitchener's mission 
to France (September 1), ii. 108 i 
and the Irish question, ii, 109-10 ; 
letter from, to French, expressing 
Government confidence, ii, 109 i 
and the Suspensory Bill. view of. 
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on caU8e8 of Irish rebellion (1916), 
ii, 110; tochnical extent of hi8 
responsibility, ii. 119, his own 
view on, 121, 124, Kitchener's 
trust in, 121, Oabinet criticism of, 
121 øqq.; view of, a8 to 8Upport- 
ing the military chiefs, ii, 121, 
122-3; an equal minù in Cabinet 
and publio desired by, ii. 122; 
on the root difficulty in early 
conduct of the War, ii. 123; 
on his mood in 1914, ii, 123; on 
subjects discussed by full Cabinet. 
ii. 124 øqq.; appointmont by, of 
the Special War Council (
ovem- 
ber 1914), ii. l
tj, and on its 
methods, ii. 127; letters to the 
King, ii, 127, on Powers desiring 
10al18, ii. 129; and military 
extravagance, Ü. 128; on import- 
ance of not alienating the U ,S,A., 
ii. 131; on his Liberal Cabinet, 
claims mado for the members, 
ii, 131; and his Cabinet difficul- 
ties of, Ü. 132; a criticism per- 
mit,lSible, ii. 133 
1915. and the l\lwútions problem, 
ii, 136, hi8 own words on, ii, 138 
øqq., French'øletter to, :\lay 1915, 
and later etatement in his book, 
ii. 142, the charge a8 to the 
Newcastle 8peech and ita rebuttal, 
i. 210, ii, 142, 14-1 øqq., speech at 
Connaught Room8, Ü. 138, 144 
øqq., 11)5; and the Schleswig- 
Holstein 8cheme, ii. 153; and 
GaIlipoli, ii, 154 8qq. pa88Ìm; 
in debate on the Report of the 
Dardant:'Ucs Commission, ii. 1l;9 
øqq.; Govt:'rnment of, results to, 
of failure of Daruanelles E
pedi. 
tion, ii. 164, 179; and the first 
Coalition Government, ii, 165 sqq.; 
a strange omisøion by, ii. 167; 
letters to Redmond on the Irish 
Lord ChancelloI't!hip in 1915, ii. 
168-9, u
ing him to join the 
Coalition, ii. 170; to Churchill, on 
his having to It:'ave the Admiralty, 
ii. 171-2; vi8its of, to the Army 
and Navy, ii. 172 8qq.; "\isit of 
to the Front, ii, 173; French 0.8 
spoken by, ii. 175; in France and 
J taly, and visits to I'ope and King, 
ii. 175; memorandum by on the 
dominance of tho Western 
theatre of 'Var, ii. 182; on the 
French offor of reinforcement8 for 
the Dardanelles, ii, I 
3-4; on 
the appeal of Venizel08 for a 
Franco-Dritish army at Salonica, 
and on Bulgaria's entry into the 
War, ii. 1
4-5; proposal to 
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abolish Dardanelles 
ßUDittee, 
criticisms of this, 11. 187-8; 
appointment by, of Robertson 0.8 
Chief of Imperial General Staft 
in London, ii, 189, 281; and 
p088ible reøumption of the War 
&cretaryship, ii. 191; substitu- 
tion by, of Raig ß8 C,-in-C. in 
France for French, ii. un, 281 ; 
view of, on the central Htrategical 
isøue, ii. 193. 1 
8; on Ll. G.'s 
attack on Kitchonor, ii: I f\ij ; 
leadership of, Ll. G., ii. 190; 
on interviews at \V.O. and in 
:France, ii. 200 8qq.; and evacua- 
tion of Gallipoli, ii. 200; inter- 
view8 of, \\ ith General8 and 
others (November 1915), ii. 200; 
and the Derby Scheme as test 
of need for compulßory service, ii. 
202 ; and the conference on 
compulsory service, ii, 204; fruits 
of his work at the Foreign Office 
and the War Office, ii. 281; 
myth on, 0.8 delayer of victory, 
ii, 282; attitude of, to the Second 
Coalition, ii. 283, 287-8; first 
ofter of the Garter declined. ii, 285; 
Royal expreøsiol18 of eympathy 
with, ii. 21'\.) øqq.; attitude to the 
Second Coalition, and its members, 
ii, 287-8 
1916, resignation of, rumoured, Ü. 
210; attitude of, to general 
military compulsion, ii, 211-12; 
letter to, from King George on 
the 
ationaJ Sen-ice Dill, Ü. 212 ; 
regret of at Birrcll'8 re8Jg- 
nation, ii, 214; visit to Il'('land, 
ii, 215 øqq.; general idea. on 
Home Rule, Ü. 218; \. J. D.'s 
speech on Home Rule n'ported 
by, to the King, Ü. 219-:!O; 
appeal to colleagues on Home 
Rule, Committee on Safoguards 
proposed by, ii. 220; on with- 
drawal ofreøignation by Ministel'8, 
ii, 
:!t}-I; on Lansdowne's July 
speoch, ii. 2:!2; on the Paris 
economio resolution, Ü. 225; on 
the extent of the strain on 1úm 
and its effects on his temper, ü. 
2:!!J; vi("w8 on l'f'lation.. of Preea 
and public men, ii. 
:!9-30, 231-2 ; 
appeal for forbearanco to tho 
Government, ü. 23
1; on the 
Admiralty communiqtd after Jut- 
land, Ü. 236; last days in offioe 
causes of the end and tactica 
employed, ii. 236 øqq., 2-1" øqq" 
299; man-power board eet up by, 
ii, 
39; Cecil's letter to, on the 
situation on October 2-1, Ü. 2-10; 
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Guildhall speech on Peace, ii, 
241-2; Nurthcliffe amI other 
ii, newspRper campaigns against, 
229 sqq" 242, 243, 251, 2ül, 262, 
302, 321, his attitude thereto, ii. 
188; a great Parliamentarian, 
the penalty of this in 1916, ii, 
242-3; at the Paris Conference, 
ii, 245; letter from, to Law on 
the proposed \Var Council, ii, 
250-1; and the 'Var Committee 
plan of Ll. G" ii, 252 8qq,; 
resignation demanded, ii. 256, 257, 
259, 269, his own letter announc- 
ing, ii, 271; belief in Curzon's 
loyalty and alleged preference for 
him, ii. 257; Law's interview 
with, suggesting resignation, his 
own story of, ii, 257, 259 ; Unionist 
supporters alienated by, ii. 261 ; 
the King informed by, of the 
need for reconstruction, ii. 261, 
262; letters to Ll. G, on The 
Times article of December 4, and 
the replies, ii, 264 sqq.; author- 
ised by the King to form a new 
Government, ii, 265; resignations 
of colleagues accepted by, ii, 263 ; 
explanation to the Liberal Party 
meeting on his alleged change of 
position (December 4, 1916), ii. 
268, 269; resignation of, ii. 271, 
273, 274, letter announcing to 
Ll. G" ii, 271, alleged bluffing 
over, ii, 272 sqq,; on Law's 
straightforwardness, a view later 
to be reconsidered, ii. 273; 
and the Conference called by the 
King, ii. 273 sqq,; decision not 
to serve under Ll. G" ii. 274-5, 
his own statement on tlns, ii, 
275-6; defence by, of A, J, B" 
ii. 277; Premiership of, summary 
of the burdens of, ii, 279 sqq.; 
qualities of, in \Var, tributes to, 
of soldiers and some defects, 
ii. 280 sqq. 
1917, Ladybank speeches of, ii. 
287; attitude of, to British 
Commanders, ii, 290-1; speech 
by, on results of the Battle 
of the Somme, ii. 292-3 ; 
averse, at this time, to unity 
of conunand, under a general- 
issimo ii, 294; on the Court 
of Enquiry on Mesopotamia, ii. 
294-5; Press criticism of, on 
Mesopotamia, unjustified, and- 
for once-resented, ii. 29;)-6; 
speech of, in the Commons, 
welcoming entry of U.S.A, into 
the \Var, ii. 296; advocacy of 


the League of Nations, ii. 296-7 ; 
other activities during this year, 
ii. 296 sqq,; in defence of the 
aim of the Lansdowne letter, ii. 
297 ; on Electoral Reform, 
'Voman Suffrage and Proportional 
Representation, ii, 297-8; sup- 
port of, to the Irish Convention, 
ii, 298 
1918, Question by, in the Commons 
on changes in the Versailles 
Council and the reply, and 
other outcome, ii. 301-2; renewed 
Press attack on, ii, 302; sole 
words on the War in .March, ii. 
302; support of, to the Military 
Service Bill, the one exception 
thereto, ii, 302; the Maurice 
letters and the enquiry and 
debate, ii, 303 sqq" 317-18; on 
his attitude to the Government 
as Leader of tho Opposition 
(1917-18), ii. 305; Royal tributes 
to, on November 11, 1918, ii. 
310; his tribute to the King in 
the Commons, ii, 310-11; a 
" fatal dissolution" as retaliation 
by, feared by Law, ii. 311; 
interview with Ll. G" offer of, 
to serve as a delegate to the 
Peace Conference silently re- 
jected, ii, 312, 313, 321-2; 
Huddersfield speech in reply to 
Ll. G.'s charge of "conspiracy," 
ii, 317-318; unseated, ii. 319, 
320 
1919-1922, and later, varied occu- 
pations, ii, 320 sqq,; literary 
work, ii. 323 8qq., tour abroad, ii, 
322; presidency of the Oxford 
and Cambridge Commission, ii, 
323; political fortunes after the 
Coupon Election, ii. 327 sqq,; 
impeachment demanded by the 
Nort,hcliffe Press, ii, 327; invited 
to stand for Paisley, ii, 328; his 
speeches and election, ii, 329 
sqq" 369, prescience, justified by 
events, ii. 331, speeches critísing 
the Coalition, ii, 328; in the 
House of Commons to which he 
returned in 1920, ii, 331-2 
1922-1924, Problems of, and of his 
Part.y, ii, 339; election speeches 
assailing the Coalition, ii, 340; 
on :French action in the Rubr, ii. 
341; possible Premiership of, in 
1923, ii. 343; efforts of, to help 
the Labour Government, ii, 344 
sqq, ; last days of, in the Commons, 
ii, 326, 346 
1924-1925, Attitude of, to the 



coming EI(\('tion, ii. 347; defeat 
of, st<>ry of the candidature, ii. 
348 Bqq.; tour afwr, in the EMt., 
ii. 3.32-3; the King's personal 
offer to. of a Peerage, ii. 351-2, 
Ictter ac('{"pting, ('hoice of title, 
and H.:\I.'s reply, i, 354-5, Ictters 
of protest and pedantry on. ii. 
355; the second offcr of the 
Garter acccpted by, ii. 336; 
other honours confprrod on him, 
ii, 356-7; taking his seat in the 
House of Lords, ii. 3.37; first (and 
other) speeches of, in the Lords, ii. 
a:n 
1926-1928, Diffcrence with Ll, O. 
on the General Strike, i. 203, 
correspondence publÌ!
hed, ii. 361 
8'1'1.; leadership of the Liberal 
}'arty laid down by. and the 
.. secret and confidential " memo- 
randum on the di8inw
ration of 
the party, ii. 369 B'1'1.; fare- 
well Rpooch at Greenock. ii. 373 ; 
failing health. ii, 368. 371, 372. 
on his personal position in 
1926, deputations to. illness 
preventing reception of, speech 
inwnded for National Liberal 
Federation at \VeHton-super- 
){acc, undclivered for that reason, 
a resolution of confidence there 
passed, ii. 3tiS øq'1.; final illness 
of, I\nd death, ii. 3;2 8q'1.; 
a last word, ii. 386 sq'l. 
Charß<'ter and characwristics of. i, b2, 
35S, ii. 122, 3
4, 3tH; absence of 
.. push," i. 210,228; called" the 
last of the Romans," ii. 3,')0,386; 
conservatism of, in habits, i. 212 ; 
courage, etc., i. 287; emotional 
rt>serve, i. 209 øqq., aloofness, i. 
223, shyncss, i, 223; fastidious- 
ness, i. 41,210-11 ; frank natural- 
nE-RS, i, 211-12; estimate of, ii. 
321, 8'1'1, good health, ii, 102, 
17;; intcllect of. i. 20s-9; idio- 
syncrasies of, i. 211 sq'1.; lack of 
clc, orm
ss as tactician, ii. 2;3,308; 
lack of deftness, i, 213; lack of 
ear for music i, 42, lA, 211; 
lack of Bkill for tactiC'al man- 
æuvreø, ii. 273; Lady Oxford 
on, i. 99; the Ii
hter Bide, 
i, 216-17; loyalty, i. 140, 2!17, 
ii. 100, 101. 121, 2SIJ, 288; 
lucidity, i. 15-1; magnanimity, i. 
210-11; perceptiveness, ii, 376- 
377; penetration and sa
acity, 
ii, 09; powers of memory, i. 214, 
219-20, ii. 172; power of relaxa- 
tion, i, 217, ii. 177; boldne"
, i. 
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38, 43, 50; rf'\a.dineøø, i. i 1. 12fj, 
153, 1,')4. In, 2U!l, 320, 374, 
ii, 71, 77 ; serenity, i. 33-4, 203, 
ii. 51, 63, 208, 348, 350,357,376; 
someamountingin\\'ar. to defects, 
ii, 2S1-2; hiR son on, i. 208, 20!) 
øq'1.; st,aunrhness, i. 2k4, ii, 121, 
325 ; Btoicism, ii, 102; dis- 
inwreste(lness. i, 117; øu al.9o 
A Personal Chapwr (i. pp, 208- 
227), Impressions. and Oratory 
General I'('ferenc('!J to, appearance and 
manncrs, 1-21, choice by of a 
Poet Laureate, i, tJd; considered 
88 man, father and friE"nd, i. 208 
ø'1'1,; correspondence of. i. 217; 
distinction of, in what COl1BÏ8tin
, 
i. 208; conversation of, with 
boroB, i. 218-19, with fit com- 
panions. 219; and the medical 
profession, i. 43-4, 211 ; relations 
of, with his family, i, 212 B'1'1., 2:!6 ; 
ò.('traction of. resentment 8 t, of his 
family, i, 2
3-4; games and 
sports, chess, bridgo golf, and 
doorstalking. i. 193, 213, 215- 
216, ii. 50, 172; liwrary prob- 
IpmB, posed by, i. 
20; literary 
work, and style of, ii, 323 Bq'1. ; 
literary labours, ii. 372, and toil 
in later years, i. 226; notes for 
speeches made by, i, 212; objE."C- 
tion of, to posthumous publicity, 
i, 211; odd and recondite know- 
lodge 
Ioaned by, i. 220-1; 
physique, and health, i, 212-13; 
rt>ading of, i. 221-2; reøearchee 
on origins of political cakh- 
words. i. 221; scenes in which 
most vividly reseen. i. 2
6-7; 
the strain of hi<t public life and 
the revulsion from it, i. 216 
Bq'1. " Parliam ntary m&lU1cr and 
strength of 88 Parliamentarian, 
3
3; .. ellbliminal con, E'rsations .. 
of, i. 218-19 
Impressions of, hy men who knew hun 
well, Ü. 3i4 B'1q. 
Letwrs of, to hie øecond wife, øu 
und#!r Mr fUJ,rn: 
Oratory anù Orat<>rical Powers of, i. 
21 8q'1., 32-3, 39, 50-I, 168, 190, 
209, 325, 326-7; called by 
C,-H., .. the eledge-hammer" in 
debat
, i. 181; vocal inflexions, 
notable in, i. 212, ii. 325; appeal 
of, i. 284; aspect and voice 
when epeaking, ii. :t?:>; 88 debater 
in the Commons, ii. 326-7; cI&I8Í- 
cal speechce of, two aeries of, 
ii. 327 
Published writing9 by, liet uf, i. 149 
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Pacific Ocean, British fleet withdrawn 
from, ii. 70 
Page, Walter, on raising great British 
army in 1912, and H, H, A.'s 
comment, ii. 62-3 
Paget, Sir Arthur, C,-in-C" Ireland, and 
the Ulster officers, ii, 41, 42, 43, 
44, 45; wild talk concerning, ii. 
47 
Paisley, H, H, A.'s first election for, i. 
51, 225, ii. 328 sqq., 368; re- 
election for, ii, 340; last candida- 
ture and loss of the seat, ii, 348 
sqq. 
Palermo, ii, 13 
Palestine, during the 'Var, ii. 163, 300, 
301; H. H, A. on his visit to, ii, 
352-3 
Pall Mall Gazette, i. 147 
Palmerston, Viscount, i. 237 
Palmerstonian spirit of Liberal Imporial- 
ism, i. 146 
Panther, the, at Agadir, i. 344 
Paper Buildings, No.1, H, H, A.'s abode, 
i,48 
Paravicini, Baron de, i. 31 
Paris, i. 197; Conferences at in 1916, 
H, H. A, on, ii, 175-6, 243; 
Ll. G.'s speech in, condemning 
Allied strategy in 1917, ii, 
291-2 
Parish Councils Bill, and the House of 
Lords, i, 88 
Parliament of 1886-92, some features of, 
i, 51 sqq.; 1906, Liberal majority 
in, i. 177; 1912, arrears of 
legislation in, H. H. A. on, ii. 16 ; 
1916, ii, 242-3 
Parliament Act, object of, struggle over 
and victory of the Commons, i. 
72, 260, 277 sqq" 292, 301, 303, 
309, 321 sqq, 
Preamble, j, 276; so far in- 
operative (1932), i. 341; sub- 
mission of, to the Lords insisted. 
on by King George, i, 298, 336; 
the "death-bed repentance" in 
debate thereon, i, 299; foreign 
anxieties during debates on, i. 
327, 345; speculations on what 
would have happened if rejected, 
i, 327-8; recapitulation of its 
history, i. 332 8qq., Edward 
VII's view on, i, 341; success 
or durability of its provisions, i. 
341; pressure of work resulting 
from its passing, i. 355; nature 
of, H. H, A. on, ii. 30; main 
object of, H, H, A. on, ii. 33; 
Unionist resentment at, outcome 
of, ii, 56 
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Parliamentary Oath, the, H. H. A.'s 
memorandum on, i. 47 
Parliaments, Duration of, i. 323, ii. 301 ; 
Resolution on, i. 277 
Parnell, Charles Stuart, i. 49; and the 
Tory Party, negotiations between 
(1885), i, 39, 79; and the 
Tenants' Relief Bill, i. 52; and 
Home Rule, i, 58, ii, 17; and 
Mrs. O'Shea, i, 58, 63 sqq., 71; 
and the Parnell Commission (q.v" 
infra), démenti of, i. 59; the few 
faithful to him, i, 64; H. H. A.'s 
impressions of, and comments 
on, i. 64 sqq., 100 
Parnell Commission, the, i. 16,49, 71, ii. 
295; H. H, A,'s opportunity in, 
i, 41, 47-8, 59 sqq,; appointment 
and proceedings of, i, 60 
" Parnellism and Crime," Times articles, 
i,58 
Parnellites in the British Parliament, 
1893, i. 82 
Party divisions on both sides of the 
House (1910), i, 299 
Party Funds, H, H. A.'s view on, ii, 359, 
see also Lloyd George Fund, and 
:Million Fund 
Paschendaele offensive, the, 
ii. 296, 
299, 300 
Paterson, l\:1ary, Factory Inspector, 
appointment of, by H, H. A., i. 85 
Paul, Herbert, i. 33, 39, 40, 109 
Mrs. Herbert, i. 109 
Payment of M.P .'s, a speech on by 
H, H. A" i. 69-70 
Peace, H. H. A.'s speech on (1916), ii. 
241-2, a negotiated, the Lans- 
downe memorandum on (Novem- 
ber 1916), ii. 240, 242, 251-2 
Peace Conference, the, H. H, A. not 
invited to attend, ii, 312, 313, 
321 
Propaganda, German, the two forms 
of, ii. 241-2 
Terms of Allies, H. H, A. consulted on, 
ii, 287 
Treaty and Reparations, H. H, A,'s 
Paisley speeches on, ii. 322, 
329 
"Peace with honour," source' of, 
i.221 
" Peace without vengeance or avarice," 
ii, 318, 319 
Pease, "Jack" (1st Baron Gainford), i, 
202, 203, ii, 90, 108 
Peel, Hon. W. R, 'V" and" Wait and 
See," i. 275 
Peel, Sir Robert, i, 154, 157-8, ii. 30 
Peers and the 1909 Budget, i. 256 sqq, ; 
challenge of, to the Common:'! 
on Supply, i. 303 et prævi; 
creation of, and views on, of 



Edward VII, Kin
 George and 
others, i. 261-2, 279, 292-3, 294, 
304, 312, 313, 322 øqq., 332, 334, 
339; the f!o.called KUaranteeø, i, 
272, 273, 274, 294, 29.), 290, 297, 
298,304,312,334,339, II, H. A.'f! 
objection to the use of the word, 
i. 2!1
, allt"ged secrecy on, i, 
337-8; provisions on, of the 
Lansdowne Second Chamber Bill 
(1911), i. 307, 308 i and the 
.. Die-hards," i. 309, 312, 313, 
314, 3
4, 325, Law on, ii. 3f,; 
.. Ba{'kwood8men " and the !'ar- 
liamcnt .Bill (q.v.), i. 313-14, 
324 i Unionist action a8 to, 
i. 310-11; precedente for, i. 319, 
327; and the vote8 of censure, i, 
321 8qq, i disbelief in, of the 
Lords, i, 324, 325; right of, to 
dissolve Parliament, ii, 27 
Suggested withholding of writs of 
l!Iummon!'! to, i. 2û2, 296 
Pemberton-Billing trial, i. 210 
Pembroke, Georgo. i. D9 
Penrh08, ,isit to (1914), Ü. 50 
}J ercy , Lord, i, 1 D2 
Petain, General, appeal to British in 
winter 1917-18, ii, 299, 307 
Phillipps, Vivian, on II, H. A. never 
having been in"ited to attend 
the Peace Conference, ii. 312 i on 
H, H. A.'f! Paisloy campaign and 
election, ii. 329-30; on H. H. A.'f! 
last days in the Commons, ii, 
346; negotiations of, with LI. G., 
ii, 370 
Phænix Park murders, i, 58-9, 60, 82 
Pichon, Monsieur, i. 249 
Piggott, Richard, i. 61-2 
Pim, -, IriRh Attorney.General, ii. Iß9 
Pitt, William, i. 306; abuse of, ii. 231 ; 
on the proper relations of Parha- 
ment and the Army, ii. 4
 
Platt'l!I works, the" hands" of, 1I. R, A, 
on, i. 104 
It Ploughing the Sande," i. 78, 271; 
f!OUrCÐ of, i. 221 
Plumer, F.
f. Lord, ii. 173 
Plunket" Sir H orare, and the Irish Con- 
"ention (1917), H, H. A.'f! f!Upport 
to, ii, 298 
.Plural Voting Hill, i. 93, 181, 185, 356, 
358 
Plymouth speech of Baldwin on Pro- 
tection (1923), ii. 342 
Poet Laureateehip, the, j. 68 
Poincare, l'N'6ident, ii, In8; appealof, 
to King George, iI. 87; Cou- 
ference8 with, ii, 243 
Poison 
a8, first and later use of, 
ii, 134 
Poland, military doings in, ii, 119 
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Political Strategy, modem, componenu 
of, ii. 273 
Political, t1. non-political offenders, 
II.H.A. on, i. 82 
Pollock, Sir Adrian, i. 22 n. 
Ponsonby, Hon. Arthur (Lord l'on- 
øonby), seceøøjon of, to the 
Labour Party, ii. 330 
Poor Law Reform, i. 233 
Poplar, the" Hornet's nest of," ii. 34-1 
Port of London Bill, i. 239 
Portland, the Fleet at, July 1914, ii. 
O 
Port8mouth, fith Earl of, i, 39 
I)ortu
al, colonies of, ii. 50-60 
Poøt Office and Marconi '" ireleøø tele- 
graph stations, i. 361 
Powell v. Kempton Park Race-courøe 
Co, Ltd" i, 126 
Pribram, Prof., on the Grey-Cambon 
corre"pondence, ii. 74 
Prime Ministere in the Grt"at War, 
plonary authority unexercised by, 
ii. 180; .. all" of them. alle
ed 
to believe the Bocheø unbeatable 
on the Western front, ii, 30
 
Pringle, William, ii. 346, 368 
Pripet, the, RU88ian 8UCceøø near, ii. 205 
.. Pro-Boer" Liberals, i. 132 
Pro-Germanism, H. H. A. accused of, 
ii. 329 
Propaganda, H. H. A.'s abhorrence of, 
ii. 230 
Proportional Representation, B. H. A.'ø 
adhesion to, ii, 29;-8 
Protectionist Vnionistø, j, 152 
Pro
 iBional Government formed at Bel- 
fast, ii. 21, 22 
Prynne, William, j, 220 
Przemyøzl, fall of, ii, Ibl 
Public, the, H, II, A.'. skill in appeals to, 
ii, 281 
Public men, always reviled, H. H. À, 
on, ii. 231 
Public Life, TM (J. A. Spender), cited, ii. 
;..2 
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Qzum Elizabeth, H.M, battlcebip. ii, 
15.3 
Qu m Victoria'. úttørø, dUd, i. 78 
.. Quem deus ""\lIt perdere," origin of, 
i, 221 
Quill pens, II. II. A.'ø clinging to, i. 212 
Quinn t1. Leatham decision, i, 184 
Quirinal, the, i. 187 
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Radical vieW'll on H. II. A.'ø Premiership 
(IDUb), i. 228 
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Railway and Canal Traffic Act (1888), i. 
49 
Railway Strike, 1911, i, 350-1 
Raleigh, Dr., address by, i. 29 
Raleigh, Sir Thomas, i. 33,40 
Raw materials, problem of, i. 158-9, 
160-1, 162 
Recruiting, debate on (April 1916), ii. 
210; see also Compulsory Ser- 
vice; difficulties in, 1916, ii, 239 
Redhill, i. 98, 109 
Redmond, John, i, 64, 82,203, ii. 19,23, 
33, 34, 54200, 221, 248; attitude 
of (1910), i, 273, 274; on the 
prospects of Home Rule (1914), i. 
271-2; acceptance by, of the 
Home Rule Bill of 1912, ii, 17; 
and South Irish extremists, ii. 21 ; 
attitude of, to exclusion of Ulster, 
ii. 36, and on the Nationalist 
attitude to exclusion of Ulster, ii, 
37; statement by, on the Irish 
Volunteer movement, ii. 51; and 
postponement of Home Rule 
Amending Bill, ii. 84; adhesion 
of, to the Government on out- 
break of War, ii. 103; letters to, 
from H. H, A., on the Irish Lord 
Chancellorship in 1915, ii, 166-7 ; 
office refused by, in 1915 though 
urged by H. H. A., ii. 170-1; 
negotiations on Home Rule Bill, 
ii, 218, 219, 220; on Lansdowne's 
"insult to Ireland," ii. 222; on 
thwarting of Irish wishes, ii. 223 ; 
on England's wasting of opportun- 
ity in Ireland, ii. 224; on Bonar 
Law's views on the Government, 
ii, 246-7; conciliatory attitude 
of, in 1918, ii. 332 
Referendum, the, i. 212, 279, 309, 322, 
351; Unionist advocacy of, i. 299 ; 
the 1911 election as equivalent to, 
i, 302; suggested substitution of 
for veto, i, 311; H, H, A.'s con- 
sidered opinion on, i, 334 
Reform Bill of 1832, precedent of, i. 318, 
details of, i. 319, 341 
Reform Club, the, i. 140, 229, 230; 
H. H. A.'s speech at, December 8, 
1916, on his reason for not joining 
the Ll. G. Government, ii, 275-6 
Reform League mooting, H, H. A, at 
(1868), i. 29 
Reid, Sir Robert (1st Earl Loreburn), i. 
60, 148, 172, 180, 199-200, ii, 71, 
and settlement by Conference of 
the Irish problem, H, H. A. on, ii, 
33-4, 35 
Bendel, Lord, i. 270 
Rennenkampf, General Paul, ii, 119 
Rent revision and raising, i. 357 
Reparations, H, H. A.'s Paisley speech 
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on, ii, 329, 331'; L1. G.'s talk on, 
ii. 318-19; Ramsay:MacDonald's 
dealing with, ii. 344 
Repington, Colonel C. à Court, warnings 
of, and prosecution of (1918), ii. 
301 
Reval meeting, of Edward VII and 
Nicholas II, i. 249 
Revenue system, H, H. A.'s reform of, 
i. 189 
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